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PREFACE. 

T  SEND  out  this  volume  of  Random  Sketches  of 
Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  writer,  my  late  husband,  and  I 
feel  that  some  few  words  of  explanation  and 
introduction  are  necessary. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  published  them 
as  soon  as  written,  in  the  hope  that  the  flattering 
winds,  which  favoured  his  first  venture,  "  The 
Land  of  the  Dragon,"  might  waft  this  slight  craft 
on  a  successful  voyage. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  volume  itself,  he  was 
full  of  the  joy  of  living,  and  was  always  ready 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  leave  the  monotony 
of  official  life  and  snatch  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
days,  in  which  to  see  new  sights  and  meet  with 
fresh  experiences.  He  was  always,  on  these 
occasions,  the  best  of  comrades,  being  uniformly 
cheerful  and  optimistic,  and  at  all  times  full  of 
resource,  insight  and  charm. 

These  papers,  recording  some  of  his 
adventures,  were  written — often  very  hurriedly — 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  but  for  the  fatal  malady, 


due  to  a  too  lengthy  detention  in  Eastern  climes, 
which  in  the  end  was  to  conquer  his  brave  spirit, 
they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

I  have  treasured  his  collections  scientific 
and  artistic.  And  the  sight  of  this  manuscript, 
which  for  long  after  the  Author's  death,  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  upon,  but  only  jealously  guard, 
has  now  revived  happy  memories  of  those  most 
delightful  years,  which  together  we  spent  in  the 
Far  East. 

With  this  brief  explanation  I  trust  that  the 
reader  may  be  generous  in  excusing  any  errors  in 
names  of  places,  etc.  (should  any  be  discovered), 
and  forgive  any  crudity  of  composition  due  to  lack 
of  author's  revision. 

Mary  Percival. 
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TWENTY   YEARS   IN   THE 
FAR   EAST. 


Chapter  I. 


Leaving  London.     Check-Mated. 


HAD  lived  abroad  a  long,  long  time,  away  in 
the  Far  East,  and  nine  or  ten  of  these 
years  had  been  spent  in  one  of  the  unhealthy 
stations  of  the  Asiatic  Coast.  The  climate 
had  told  considerably  on  my  generally  robust 
health,  and  as  this  state  of  affairs,  if  con- 
tinued in  much  longer,  could  have  but  one 
ending,  I  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  long  leave 
of  absence.  I  had  now  been  in  Europe  upwards 
of  fifteen  months,  was  as  well  and  strong  as  ever, 
and  had  received  notice  from  Head  Quarters  to 
return  again  to  my  post.  My  leave  had  expired, 
and  a  long  term  of  foreign  service  had  again  to  be 
repeated  before  I  could  ever  hope  to  see  the  old 
country  again. 
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I  had  said  my  adieus  to  nearly  all  my  friends, 
was  now  on  my  way  to  Head  Quarters  to  say  my 
farewells  there  also,  and  to  report  my  immediate 
departure,  for  my  last  morning  had  come,  and  I 
was  en  route  to  the  ship,  which  I  had  been 
informed  would  leave  the  Albert  Docks  by  the 
noon-day  tide. 

On  my  way  I  called  on  Messrs.  Reilly,  the 
gun  makers,  to  take  up  a  small  revolver  I  had  left 
there  to  be  cleaned ;  it  should  have  been  done 
some  days  before,  but  had  been  forgotten,  and 
had  been  promised  this  morning.  It  was  handed 
to  me  clean  and  bright  as  a  new  shilling,  and  as 
its  case  was  among  my  baggage  on  board  the 
ship,  I  thrust  it,  just  as  it  was,  into  the  inner 
breast  pocket  of  my  coat.  It  is  quite  necessary 
that  I  should  describe  all  these  small  details  for 
reasons  which  will  be  seen  by  and  bye.  From 
Messrs.  Reilly's  I  went  to  Head  Quarters  in 
Parliament  Street,  then  to  Messrs.  Drummond's 
Bank,  where  I  drew  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
from  there  to  Whitehall  Place,  and  on  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  where  I  exchanged  one  of  the 
copper  coins  of  the  Realm  for  a  steamboat 
passage  to  London  Bridge.     I  then  paid  one  or 
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two  P.P.C.  visits  to  friends  in  the  city,  and  finally 
brought  up  at  the  Fenchurch  Street  Station,  where 
I  took  a  ticket  for  the  Albert  Docks. 

On  arriving  on  the  platform  I  found  a  train 
had  recently  left,  and  there  would  not  be  another 
for  twenty  minutes.  I  amused  myself  at  the 
bookstall  till  the  time  had  expired  and  then  found 
my  train  had  arrived.  I  had  a  first  class  ticket, 
and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  carriage  when  a 
semi-respectable  looking  man  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  I  think,  Sir,  you  will  find  the  second  class 
carnages  on  this  line  far  more  comfortable  than 
the  first  class.  My  experience  is  that  the  first 
class  is  extremely  dirty  and  dusty,  they  have  not 
been     brushed     out     for     a     very     long     time." 

11  Thanks,"  I  replied,  "but  I  travelled  in  one 
of  these  carriages  only  two  days  ago,  found  it  very 
comfortable,  and  experienced  none  of  the  dust  you 
speak  of;  besides,  it  may  be  a  weakness  of  mine, 
but  I  generally  prefer  a  soft  seat  to  a  hard  one, 
that  is,  when  I  can  get  it,  so  in  here  I  go." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  daresay  you  do ;  now,  I  should 
think  you  found  the  seats  at  Head  Quarters  fairly 
comfortable,    but  you  will  get  well  used  to  hard 
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seats   and   hard    berths    too    before   you    see    the 
Coast  of  China." 

This  knowledge  of  his  as  to  where  I  was  going 
astonished  me  considerably,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  looking  at  me  for  some  mark  of  surprise,  but 
I  fear  he  was  disappointed  for  not  the  slightest 
sign  did  I  make,  but  simply  opened  the  door  and 
entered  the  carriage  as  though  I  had  not  heard 
his  remark  at  all.  Then  I  tried  to  think  it  out, 
how  he  knew  I  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
Head  Quarters,  and  also  how  he  learnt  that  I  was 
bound  for  China.  I  had  no  baggage  of  any  kind 
with  me,  not  even  a  single  bag  or  parcel,  no 
address  on  anything,  yet  he  told  me  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
that  I  was  bound  for  China.  Wonder  if  he  had 
his  information  from  any  of  the  door  Keepers  or 
Messengers  at  the  Office,  or  had  he  been  following 
me,  "shadowing"  me,  is  I  think  the  most  recent 
word,  from  Head  Quarters.  If  so  he  may  have 
learnt  something  there,  or  else  he  must  have 
followed  me  to  Drummond's  Bank,  and  there  he 
might  have  seen  that  I  put  something  into  my 
pocket.  Perhaps  he  thinks  I  can  supply  him  with 
a  little  cash. 
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Shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  is  so.  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I  am  there's 
some  London  dodge  in  it.  If  my  newly-made 
acquaintance  is  really  one  of  our  London  swell 
mobsmen  he  must  be  either  a  very  green  hand,  or 
regular  burglar,  he's  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  too 
soon ;  before  the  game  begins  he  actually  exposes 
his  hand  and  almost  shows  what  his  moves  will 
be.  Anyhow,  forewarned,  etc.,  so  now  it  will  be 
my  own  fault  if  I  am  fool  enough  to  be  sold ! 

By  this  time  I  had  comfortably  settled  down, 
and  was  admiring  the  pure  white  ash  of  a  cigar, 
when  my  would-be  acquaintance  suddenly 
opened  the  door,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ride 
in  the  same  compartment  as  myself,  as  he  would 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  me  regarding  my 
residence  abroad. 

"Alright,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  public  carriage, 
open  to  you  as  much  as  it  is  to  me,  but  before 
you  get  in  you  had  better  change  your  second 
class  ticket  for  one  of  a  different  colour,  or 
I  fear  you  will  soon  find  yourself  in  difficulties." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,"  he  replied,  and 
produced  what  appeared  to  be  a  properly  coloured 
ticket;  so  in  he  came  and  closed  the  door.    Shortly 
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after,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  three  more 
men,  whom  I  had  noticed  loafing  about  the  plat- 
form suddenly  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  hurriedly  enquired,  "Any  room  in  here"? 

"Plenty"  answered  my  neighbour,  "but  make 
haste,  gentlemen,  and  get  in,  the  train  is  just  on 
the  move," 

Well,  I  thought,  curious  again,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  there  is  not  going  to  be  some  fun  yet 
before  we  reach  the  Albert  Docks,  This  man 
who  wanted  some  quiet  talk  with  me  about  my 
residence  abroad,  seems  very  anxious  to  admit 
three  more  men,  for  a  little  quiet  talk  also,  I  sup- 
pose, and  opens  the  door,  and  begs  them  to  hasten 
in.  Just  as  if  I  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  talk 
with  any  of  them,  especially  about  myself  or.  my. 
private  affairs.  Suspicious,  very  suspicious,  I'm 
sure  there's  something  in  the  wind,  and  I'm  being 
shadowed ;  so  now,  my  boy,  keep  your  weather 
eye  open,  and  look  out  for  squalls.  Then  came 
the  puff  of  the  whistle,  and  the  train  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  station. 

We  were  not  clear  of  the  platform  before  the 
man  sitting  opposite  to^me  said,  "  Are  you  going, 
as  far  as  W Station,  Sir?  " 
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"  No,  not  more  than  half  that  distance.  " 

11  No,"  chimed  in  my  first  acquaintance,  "this 
gent's  bound  for  China." 

11  How  do  you  know  that,"  I  asked,  "  I've 
not  told  you  so,  where  did  you  learn  it  ?  " 

"  Ha !  Ha!  I  know,  I  know,  dear  me,  how 
quickly  you  do  forget  faces.  Don't  you  remember 
ever  having  seen  me  before  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  I  am  quite  sure  now  that 
I  shall  know  you  if  I  ever  see  you  again."  At  the 
same  time  a  very  meaning  glance  passed  between 
the  party,  which  I  failed  to  understand. 

The  man   opposite   then   said,    "  I   am  very 

sorry,  Sir,  you  are  not  going  as  far  as  W or  I 

think  you  would  be  interested  in  a  heavy  wager 
I  am  going  there  purposely  to  decide,  and  I 
should  have  been  much  pleased  to  have  had  your 
assistance  in  the  matter." 

"  My  assistance  would  have  been  of  very 
little  service  to  you  for  I  take  no  interest  in  wagers 
made  by  total  strangers  to  me,  and  betting  is  a 
pastime  I  never  could  afford  to  indulge  in." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,  on  a  large  scale 
I  agree  with  you  entirely,  but  privately,  among 
gentlemen    of  our    class,    a    little    easy    betting 
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adds  interest  and  excitement  to  dull  and  weary- 
hours,  such,  for  instance,  as  one  generally  spends 
among  passengers  on  a  railway  journey.  If 
judiciously  carried  out  the  law  of  chance  is  always 
in  your  favour,  yet  for  all  that  a  man  who  can't 
afford  to  lose,  ought  not  to  afford  to  bet.  Now, 
look  here,  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  my  trip  to 
W to-day." 

He  then  took  out  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper, 
which  he  spread  out  over  his  knees,  and  it  formed 
a  perfectly  flat,  smooth,  and  even  surface.  How 
he  persuaded  a  folded  newspaper  to  open  out 
without  a  single  crease  I  have  not  yet  discovered, 
and  can  only  suppose  it  had  been  made  as  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade. 

Next  out  came  a  pack  of  cards,  from  which 
he  selected  four,  three  Kings  and  a  Jack.  Oh  ! 
Oh!  thought  I,  now  I  see  the  game.  Yes,  it's  four 
to  one,  but — well,  well,  we'll  see,  I'll  not  under- 
stand their  dodge,  try  and  act  the  part  of  Mr. 
Verdant  Green,  draw  them  on,  make  them  shew 
themselves,  and  see  what  the  pretty  little  plot 
will  develope  into.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  previously 
thought-out  scheme,  brought  about  by  my  first 
acquaintance. 
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The  four  cards  were  then  spread  out  on  the 
board,  were  picked  up  and  examined  by  the  other 
three  men,  who  appeared  curious  to  know  what  it 
all  meant.  "  Why,"  said  one  of  them,  "  these 
cards  are  all  alike,  you  can't  play  with  them, 
where's  the  rest  of  the  pack  ?  " 

"  For  this  game  you  require  these  four  cards 
only.  It  is  a  game  of  eyes  versus  fingers.  Now,  see 
here,  I'll  explain  it.  First,  I  put  them  all  in  a 
row  with  their  faces  upwards.  There  they  are, 
three  Kings  and  one  Jack.  Now  I  turn  their 
faces  downwards,  so,  then  I  make  them  move  and 
waltz  one  within  the  other,  gradually  increasing 
their  speed  quicker  and  quicker,  and  not  moving 
any  of  them  off  the  board.  There,  it  is  done. 
Now,  if  your  eyes  have  been  quicker  than  my 
fingers,  you    can    tell    me   which   is   the   Jack." 

"Come,  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  me,  "you 
have  been  watching  very  closely,  can  you  pick  out 
the  Knave  ?  " 

11  Dear  me,"  I  replied,  "  now  this  is  very 
interesting,  and  very  curious ;  how  rapidly  and 
cleanly  you  can  move  them — no  confusion,  no 
jostling,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.      Of 
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course  I  could  pick  out  the  Knave,  a  blind  man 
might  almost  do  that," 

"Well,  then,  point  him  out,  if  you  can." 

11  This,"  I  said,  "  is  the  card." 

He  turned  it  up,  the  Knave  it  was. 

11  Right  you  are,"  he  replied,  "  I'd  no  idea  your 
eyes  were  so  quick ;  your  sight  must  be  very  clear 
and  sure.  I've  seen  a  man  with  much  slower 
vision  than  yours  make  a  pot  of  money  at  this 
game.  Now  I'll  manipulate  them  once  more,  and 
try  again." 

He  did  so.  "  There,  now  can  you  spot  the 
Knave?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  can,  your  fingers  are  too 
slow.     That  is  the  card." 

"  No  it  is  not,"  chipped  in  the  man  on  my 
right.  "  This  time  his  fingers  are  better  than  your 
eyes;  this  is  the  card." 

"No,  it  is  not,  you're  wrong.  I  still  stick  to 
the  card  I  selected." 

"  Then  you  are  a  fool  to  do  so  ;  if  you  had  a 
bet  on  you'd  lose  your  money." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  You  seem 
to  have  an  uncommonly  free  way  of  expressing 
your  opinions." 
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"  Oh !  beg  pardon,  Sir,  beg  pardon;  no 
offence  intended,  but  I'm  so  certain  that  you  are 
wrong.     I  only  wished  to * 

11  Never  mind,  Sir,  never  mind,"  chimed  in 
another  of  them.  "  Here  now  is  a  very  clear  case 
of  dispute  between  the  two  gentlemen  as  to  which 
card  is  the  knave.  I  propose  that  each  gentleman 
backs  his  own  card  for — well — say  a  sovereign 
each.  Then  I'll  turn  them  up,  and  whichever 
gentleman  wins  takes  the  stakes." 

"  Right  again,"  said  my  neighbour,  "  I  agree. 
I  back  this  card,"  and  down  went  a  sovereign  on 
to  it. 

11  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  master  of  table,  in  a 
very  authoritative  manner,  "which  is  the  card  you 
are  going  to  back  ?  " 

11  I'm  not  going  to  back  any  of  them,"  I 
replied.  "You  asked  me  to  try  and  follow  the 
Knave  while  you  manipulated  the  four  cards,  I 
did  so  and  I  pointed  him  out  to  you.  I  still  stick 
to  it  that's  the  card,  but  if  you  ask  me  to  back  my 
opinion  to  the  value  of  a  brass  farthing,  I  answer 
plainly  I  won't." 

"  But,  Sir,  excuse  me,  but  you  don't  appear 
to  understand  the  situation.    You  must  clearly  see 
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that  when  two  gentlemen  differ  in  opinion,  as  you 
two  evidently  have  done,  as  to  which  card 
represents  the  knave,  it  is  always  customary,  in 
the  honourable  society  of  gentlemen,  for  each  man 
to  back  his  opinion  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
proposed." 

11  Then  I'm  afraid  my  education  has  been 
sadly  neglected  and  that  I  understand  very  little 
about  the  honourable  society  of  gentlemen." 

Another  of  the  men  then  whispered  over  to 
me  :  "  Back  your  opinion,  Sir,  back  your  opinion  ; 
you're  bound  to  win.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
take  a  sovereign  from  that  man.  You've  got  the 
right  card ;  he  is  a  blundering,  self-opinionated 
cad  and  deserves  to  lose." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  fourth  man,  "put 
down  a  sovereign  and  I'll  go  you  halves." 

"  I  hold  to  what  I  said  before ;  that's  the 
Jack.  Let  anyone  here  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they 
please,  but  out  of  me  you  extract  no  sovereign." 

11  Leave  the  gent  alone.  If  he  does  not  like  to 
bet,  never  mind.  I  like  the  game  myself,  and  if 
he  won't  back  his  card  I  will.  Come,  I'll  go  a 
fiver  on  it.     Will  any  gent  take  me  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  the  man  who  had  previously 
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put  a  sovereign  on  his  card,  "  I  take  your  offer  for 
a  fiver." 

11  Done  with  you  ;  stake  the  money  and  hand 
it  over  to  the  gent  who  keeps  the  table." 

Then  there  was  a  great  display  of  bank  notes, 
each  man  keeping  his  roll  well  concealed,  selected 
a  fiver  and  passed  it  over  to  the  manager.  I  tried 
to  get  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  notes  but  could  not 
succeed  ;  they  were  too  skilfully  hidden.  After  a 
short  argument  the  cards  were  turned  up,  the  man 
who  had  selected  my  card  won,  and  the  notes 
were  passed  over  to  him 

11  There,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  why  did  you  not 
back  your  card  ?  By  this  time  you  would  have 
been  another  five  pounds  to  the  good." 

"  Possibly  so,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
reverse,  and  then  I  should  have  richly  deserved 
the  name  your  friend  gave  me  just  now." 

"Ah!  I  see,  still  harping  on  the  old  sore. 
Let  it  alone  ;  it  will  heal  up  by  itself  all  the 
sooner." 

"  Now,  gents,"  cried  the  Manager,  "  come, 
make  one  more  bet.  You,  Sir,  that  lost,  I've  not 
the  pleasure  of  your  name,  will  you  try  and 
retrieve  your  money  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  willing  and  ready.  I'll  go  five 
sovereigns  on  the  Jack  ;  I  am  always  more  lucky 
with  coins  than  I  am  with  notes." 

11  Now,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  winner,  "  will  you 
venture  five  sovereigns  ?  " 

11  Yes,  certainly  ;    here  they  are," 

"  And  here  are  mine,"  said  the  former  winner. 
"Now,  Mr.  Banker,  take  the  stakes." 

"  Now,  gents,  look  here.  Here  are  the  three 
Kings  and  the  Knave.  Now  watch  them  and  I'll 
shuffle. " 

"  Here,  take  the  ten  sovs.  I'm  not  going  to 
hold  them  all  day." 

"  How  can  I  hold  the  money  and  shufHe  the 
cards  at  the  same  time  ?  Hand  it  over  to  that 
gent,"  pointing  to  me,  u  he'll  hold  them  for  me." 

"  Here  you  are,  Sir,  take  the  money,"  trying 
to  put  it  into  my  hand. 

11  No  you  don't,"  I  observed,  "  I'll  not  handle 
the  cash  at  all  ;  if  it's  too  heavy  for  you,  pass  it 
over  to  one  of  your  friends." 

"  Friends  !  these  gentlemen  are  all  as  much 
strangers  to  me  as  you  are." 

"All  right ;  if  you  won't  trust  them  I'm  afraid 
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you'll  have  to  hold  it  yourself,  for  I  don't  mean  to 
touch  it." 

11  Here,  take  it,  and  don't  be  so  ceremonious." 

"  Let  me  see  the  sovereigns." 

11  Here  they  are  ;  take  them  and  examine 
them  for  yourself." 

11  No  ;  open  your  hand  and  let  me  see  them." 

11  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do ;  if  you  want  to 
examine  them  you  must  take  them  in  your  own 
hand/' 

11  Then  keep  them  ;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  at  all." 

11  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ;  do  you  think 
they're  bogus  sovereigns  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I'm  pretty  well 
sure  about  it." 

That  was  the  final  spark  that  exploded  the 
magazine.  1  knew  it  would  and  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  result.  The  cards  were  at  once 
put  away,  the  board  closed  up,  and  the  money 
disappeared. 

11  He's  fly,  he's  tumbled,"  said  the  banker,  in 
a  most  audible  whisper.  "  Now,  Sir,"  said  he, 
looking  very  angry  and  savage,  "  explain  yourself. 
Do  you  presume  to  have  the  impertinence  and 
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impudence — is  it  your  intention  to  insult  and 
libel  us  by  asserting  that  we  carry  bogus 
sovereigns  with  us,  and  in  short  that  we  are 
nothing  better  than  swindlers  and  cardsharpers  ? 
Remember,  Sir,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Law." 

11  You  are  quite  correct  in  your  last  observa- 
tion, there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Law,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  and  the 
Law  will  soon  become  more  closely  connected. 
As  for  your  other  remark  regarding  your  being 
swindlers  and  card  sharpers,  I  never  even  hinted 
at  such  a  thing ;  it  is  a  name  you  have  given  to 
yourselves.  Call  it  presumption  and  insult  if  you 
like,  give  it  any  other  name  you  please,  it's  the 
truth,  for  cardsharpers  and  swindlers  you  certainly 
are." 

Like  four  Jacks-in-the-box  up  jumped  the 
four  men,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  sprang  up 
myself,  with  my  back  against  the  door  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  carriage,  so  that  none  of  them 
could  get  behind  me. 

"Now,"  said  the  banker,   "  for  your   d d 

impertinence  and  insult,  what's  to  prevent  our 
chucking  you  through  the  window  "  ? 

"  I    know   no    reason    whatever,    except   the 
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extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  performance,  and  the 
unpleasant  consequences  attached  to  it.  You  are 
very  nearly  at  the  end  of  your  tether,  it  won't 
stretch  much  further."  » 

11  No  use  you  trying  to  play  the  detective, 
because  you're  not  one,  we  know  that,  don't  we 
mates  ?  And  we  know  a  little  more  than  that,  too. 
You've  got  a  hundred  pounds  in  your  pocket. 
Ah  !    that  we  know,  so  come,  shell  out." 

"There  you  have  very  much  undershot  your 
mark.  I've  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket,  nearly  double  as  much,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  I  mean  to  keep  it  there." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  equal  to 
the  four  of  us  ?  " 

11  Single-handed,  perhaps  not,  but  myself  and 
my  little  friend,  decidedly  yes." 

"Your  little  friend,  humbug!  Why!  Did  you 
bring  the  baby  with  you?" 

"So  I  have,  I  never  travel  without  him. 
Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?     Here  he  is." 

"So  saying,  I  took  the  revolver  out  of  my 
breast  coat  pocket,  held  it  near  to  my  side  so  that 
none  of  them  should  snatch  at  it,  the  muzzle 
pointing  towards  them,  and  with  my  finger  on  the 
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trigger,  said:  "There  he  is,  we've  been  travelling 
companions  for  some  y  ears,  have  been  in  difficulties 
together  before,  and  the  small  dog's  bite  is  not  an 
easy  one." 

"  Here,  drop  that;  stow  it.  What  do  you  mean 
by  carrying  a  revolver  about  in  London  ?  You 
ought  to  be  grabbed  by  the  police ;  its  agin  the 
Law." 

11  Sit  down,  and  don't  act  the  fool,  or  my 
little  friend  will  grab  a  couple  of  you,  and  the 
police  will  make  short  work  of  the  remainder." 

"  Why  can't  you  catch  hold  of  the  thing, 
Jim  ?  "  said  one  of  the  rear  men,  "  any  fool  can 
see  it  ain't  loaded." 

u  There  it  is,  and  the  first  man  that  touches 
it  will  soon  find  out  what  there  is  inside." 

"  Catch  hold  of  it  Jim,  can't  you  ?  There'll  be 
some  trouble  with  the  d d  thing  directly." 

"Here,"  said  Jim,  "if  you  are  so  fond  of 
catching  hold  of  those  things,  go  and  grab  it 
yourself  while  I  take  a  back  seat.  We  have  made 
a  blooming  mistake  this  time." 

11  Now  then,  sit  down  all  of  you,  the  train  will 
soon  stop  and  it's  generally  considered  unlucky  to 
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travel  in  the  same  compartment  with  a  couple  of 
corpses." 

Soon  after,  the  train  ran  into  the  station. 
The  guard  passed  down  the  platform  calling  out 
the  name  of  the  place.  When  he  came  to  our 
carriage  I  shouted  to  him  to  open  the  door.  He 
stopped  and  did  so,  but  instantly  dodged  behind 
the  side  of  the  carriage  as  he  saw  the  barrel  of  the 
revolver  on  a  level  with  his  head. 

"  Hallo,  there,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Come, 
drop  it,"  he  said,  dodging  again  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

"  All  right,  guard,  this  little  thing  has  saved 
me  from  being  pitched  through  the  window.  I  am 
coming  out  now." 

"Now,"  said  I,  to  my  four  companion s, 
borrowing  a  common  order  from  the  Free  Lances 
of  the  Western  Prairies,  "  Now,  hands  up  !  and 
keep  'em  there." 

Then  I  passed  between  them  and  out  of  the 
carriage.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  the  platform  I  said 
to  the  guard  :  "  Shut  the  door  and  lock  it.  Is  the 
other  door  locked  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "the  off-side  door  is 
always  locked." 
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11  Then  keep  them  so."  Looking  in  at  my 
late  companions,  who  appeared  thoroughly 
confused  at  this  unlooked  for  turn  in  the  state  of 
affairs,  I  said:  "Well,  gentlemen  of  the  paste- 
board, things  don't  look  quite  so  bright  as  they  did 
when  we  left  London.  I'm  afraid  the  decision  of 
the  interesting  wager  you  were  going  to  decide 
will  have  to  stand  over  for  some  little  time.  A  short 
time  ago  you  admitted  you  had  made  a  mistake ; 
a  blooming  mistake  was,  I  think,  the  correct 
expression.  There  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree 
with  you  ;  and  when  you  select  someone  else,  as  I 
am  sure  you  will,  to  squeeze  out  any  spare  cash 
he  may  carry,  make  sure  beforehand  that  he  does 
not  travel  in  company  with  '  a  little  friend.'  ' 

Turning  to  the  guard  I  said  :  "You  had  better 
examine  these  men's  tickets  very  carefully  when 
they  get  out,  and  ask  them  when  they  travel  by 
rail  how  many  packs  of  cards,  bogus  notes  and 
sovereigns  they  usually  carry  as  personal  luggage." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  guard,  nearly  jumping 
off  the  platform  in  his  excitement,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  is  their  little  game !  Stand  by 
the  door  while  I  say  a  word  to  the  stationmaster." 

Off  he  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  seconds 
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with  that  official,  who  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
securely  locked-in  quartet. 

"  Don't  start  the  train  till  I  return,"  he  said 
to  the  guard.  Off  he  went  to  the  station  and  very 
shortly  returned  with  another  man.  "Right,"  he 
shouted  to  the  guard. 

The  signal  was  given  to  the  engine  driver, 
and  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station  ;  the 
third  man  running  after  the  train  and  jumping 
into  the  guard's  van  in  the  rear. 

When  the  train  had  fairly  gone,  the  master 
turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  Be  good  enough  to  wait 
here  a  minute,  Sir,  while  I  run  to  the  telegraph." 

When  he  returned,  I  said  :  "  There  seems  to 
be  a  fair  amount  of  mystery  on  the  line  this 
morning ;  now  as  I  appear  to  be  somehow  or 
other  mixed  up  in  it  perhaps  you'll  enlighten  me  a 
little  on  the  matter." 

11  Why,  Sir,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  know  that  those  four  men  you  have  been 
travelling  with  are  the  very  men  we  have  been 
looking  for  for  more  than  a  month  !  They're  a 
regular  pest  on  several  of  the  railways  running  out 
of  London  ;  sometimes  on  one  line,  sometimes  on 
another.     We,   and  other  Companies,    have   had 
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endless  complaints  from  people  they  have 
swindled.  They  are  a  part  of  a  large  gang  of 
cardsharpers  that  we've  been  on  the  look  out  for 
for  some  time,  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
catch  them.  They  go  about  in  various  disguises, 
and  mostly  hang  about  certain  parts  of  the  West 
End,  on  the  look  out  for  gentlemen  going  abroad. 
Having  once  selected  their  dupe  they  never  lose 
sight  of  him  again,  but  follow  him  into  railway 
trains,  coffee-houses,  dining-rooms,  or  any  place 
he  may  go  to,  and  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
they  commence  operations.  They  know  quite 
well  that  any  gentleman,  whose  ship  is  just  about 
to  sail,  would  rather  submit  to  be  fleeced  of  a  few 
pounds  than  lose  his  passage,  and  resign  himself 
to  certain  exposure  and  ridicule  which  would  most 
assuredly  follow.  We  have  got  the  names  and 
addresses  of  more  than  half-a-dozen  victims  who 
are  ready  to  swear  to  them  and  to  prosecute 
whenever  required  to  do  so.  You  saw  that  man 
jump  into  the  guard's  van  ;  he's  one  of  the 
Company's  private  detectives,  and  he'll  never  take 
his  eyes  off  the  carriage  those  men  are  in  till  they 
run  into  W Station.      I've  sent  a  telegraphic 
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message  for  three  more  men  to  meet  our  detective 
there,  and  they'll  net  the  lot  nicely." 

"  That's  very  satisfactory,"  I  replied,  "  but  you 
musn't  count  upon  me  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  ;  I  think  I've  done  my  share  in  the 
business  by  putting  the  police  on  their  track. 
Anyhow  I've  come  a  long  way  past  my  station. 
How  am  I  to  get  back  again;  I  wanted  to  alight 
at  Connaught  Road  ? 

"Whew!  I  should  just  think  you  had  come 
past  it." 

"  Really ;  I  was  so  much  engrossed  with  that 
cardsharping  gang  that  I  took  no  note  of  the  places 
we  stopped  at." 

11  Well,  its  all  right,  Sir,  there  will  be  a  train 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that  will  take  you  there 
again." 

Within  an  hour  from  that  time  I  had  left 
England,  and  I  have  not  been  back  since.  I  never 
heard  what  became  of  the  knights  of  the  cards, 
but  I  am  sure,  if  they  only  got  their  deserts,  for 
many  months  their  liberty  was  confined  to  a  very 
limited  space,  and  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  oakum 
picking,  scarcely  so  profitable  as  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  three  Kings  and  a  Jack. 
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That  was  my  last  experience  of  London.  I 
got  safely  on  board  my  ship  just  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  and  I  did  not  touch  the  land  again 
till  I  walked  on  to  the  Tanjong  Pagar  Wharf  at 
Singapore. 
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Chapter  II. 


Wooloomooloo.     A  Story  of  the  Australian  Bush. 


TV  yT  ORE  than  a  generation  has  passed  since   I 
was  in  Australia.     At  that  time  Melbourne 
was  only   a    small  town,   a  collection  of  wooden 
houses,  badly-made  streets,  and  open  sewers. 

After  a  few  days'  heavy  rain,  the  now  fine 
Elizabeth  Street  then  formed  the  bed  of  a  rapid 
water  course  that  carried  all  before  it  into  the 
river  Yarra.  Canvas-town,  so-called  from  its  con- 
sisting solely  of  many  hundreds  of  canvas  tents, 
built  up  on  a  flat  between  Hobson's  Bay  and 
Melbourne,  was  at  its  climax  of  wickedness, 
profligacy,  and  every  other  crime  that  lawlessness 
and  disorder  could  produce.  After  dark  anyone 
would  as  soon  think  of  going  out  without  his  boots 
as   without    his    revolver.     These    small    peace- 
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makers  were  far  more  frequently  required,  and 
used,  than  anyone  knowing  Melbourne  in  the 
present  time  could  suppose.  Bush-rangers,  and 
others,  more  with  the  nature  of  wild  beasts  than 
anything  human,  were  constantly  prowling  about, 
seeking  whom  they  might  devour. 

The  gold  fields  of  Victoria  were  just 
commencing  to  disgorge  their  hidden  treasures  of 
golden  nuggets.  Fresh  arrivals  of  hundreds  of 
emigrants  swelled  this  motley,  lawless  throng  ; 
landing  from  every  ocean-going  vessel  that  arrived. 

Captains  of  ships  could  not  keep  their  crews  ; 
by  twos  and  threes,  by  sixes  and  sevens,  they 
found  their  way  ashore  night  after  night.  In 
many  cases  entire  crews  deserted  bodily,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  diggings.  Captains  hardly 
knew  how  to  act  for  the  best,  the  work  of  their 
ships  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  when  after 
much  labour  and  expense  they  succeeded  in 
getting  a  homeward  cargo  on  board,  they  had 
then  to  wait  till  they  got  a  crew.  This  was  not 
such  an  easy  matter.  By  many  dodges  and 
devices  they  enticed  a  few  men  on  board,  and  by  the 
same  means  kept  them  there  till  well  clear  of  Port 
Phillip  heads ;  then  grog  was  stopped   and    they 
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had  to  "  turn  to."  In  many  cases  Masters  had  to 
pay  most  exorbitant  wages  to  men,  loafers,  who 
frankly  admitted  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  a 
sailor's  work.  Still  they  were  greedily  snapped  up 
by  the  shipmasters,  for  men  must  be  had  in  the 
hopes  that  they  could  at  least  teach  them  how  to 
haul  on  a  rope  before  rounding  that  stormy  head- 
land, that  sea  of  icebergs  and  fogs,  Cape  Horn. 

These  were  the  days  of  those  celebrated 
Aberdeen  Clippers,  at  that  time  the  "greyhounds 
of  the  ocean."  The  "Lightning,"  the  "Blue," 
"White"  and  "Red  Jackets"  the  "  Ballarat," 
the  "  Anglesea,"  the  "  Swiftsure,"  and  a  host  of 
others.  Each  brought  its  cargo  of  human, 
living  freight,  to  produce  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
the  fifth  continent  of  the  world. 

There  were  no  railways,  no  telegraphs,  no 
roads,  all  communication  with  the  interior  was  by 
means  of  horse  or  bullock  waggons,  over  the  most 
fearfully  cut  up  tracks ;  or  frequently  through  the 
forest,  over  no  track  at  all,  winding  in  and  out 
between  the  gum  trees.  The  carcases  of  the 
unfortunate,  worn-out  cattle  dotted  either  side 
of  the  track  for  miles  and  miles  in  every  direction 
out    of    Melbourne,    through    the     bush,     across 
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swamps,  over  the  plains,  till  one  only  wondered 
how  long  this  sort  of  thing  could  last  before  the 
entire  race  ol  cattle  became  extinct.  Bad  as  it 
was  for  horses  and  oxen,  it  was  not  much  better 
for  men. 

Those  who  took  to  a  wandering  life,  which 
nine  out  of  every  ten  did,  had  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  want  of  food,  and  want  of  water,  for  long 
periods  of  time  ;  to  get  wet,  and  dry  again  in  the 
sunshine,  or  by  turning  themselves  round  in  front 
of  a  bush  fire  ;  to  sleep  in  the  open  upon  a  bed  of 
dry  leaves,  or  frequently  without  even  that  small 
luxury  ;  and  to  do  a  thousand  other  things  they 
never  dreamed  of  before  leaving  the  Old  Country. 
The  healthy,  the  strong,  and  the  vigorous  made  but 
light  work  of  these  hardships ;  the  weak  and  the 
sickly  soon  were  weeded  out,  and  troubled  the 
land  of  their  adoption  no  more. 

Round  Melbourne,  over  the  Keelor  Plains, 
but  chiefly  in  that  slough  of  despond  the  Black 
Forest,  bushrangers  were  plentiful  enough  on  two 
or  three  occasions  in  that  abominable  hole  ;  from 
behind  trees,  from  hastily  and  cunningly  concealed 
shelters,  bullets  have  whistled  provokingly  close 
by    me.     I    felt    the    wind    they   made    as   they 
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ping-ng-ng-d  through  the  air,  and  so  unpleasantly 
close  did  one  come  that  it  carried  with  it  in  its 
flight  a  piece  out  of  the  side  of  my  coat. 

The  mounted  police,  a  splendid  body  of 
picked  men,  formed  upon  the  lines  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  mounted  on  horses  as  fine  as  the 
colony  could  produce,  did  much  to  keep  these 
freebooters  in  check,  but  no  sooner  were  they 
driven  out  of  one  district  than  they  appeared 
again  in  another,  paying  occasional  visits  to  the 
houses  and  stations  of  the  more  wealthy  settlers, 
when  independent  firing  was  freely  indulged  in, 
and  continued,  till  the  rangers  were  beaten  off  or 
the  station  became  a  mass  of  flames.  These  were 
rough  and  ready  times,  when  to  think  was  to 
act,  when  thousands  who  came  to  the  country, 
sure  of  a  certain,  speedy  fortune  on  the  goldfields, 
found  nothing  sure  but  disappointment  and 
drudgery  ;  nothing  certain  but  failure,  affliction, 
and  ruin. 

When  the  reports  of  the  wonderful  finds  of 
gold  came  down  from  Forest  Creek,  from  Ballarat, 
Bendigo,  Maryborough,  and  other  of  the  Mount 
Alexander  Goldfields    then   just  commencing    to 
exhibit  their  value,  the  news  seemed  to  completely 
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nullify  the  reason  and  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
the  entire  population  of  Melbourne.  Furniture 
was  stored  anywhere,  the  aged  and  the  cripples 
were  left  to  look  after  it,  houses  were  deserted, 
shops  and  stores  were  closed,  old  men  and 
maidens,  young  men  and  children  all  vied  with 
each  other  who  should  be  the  first  in  this  mad 
race  for  wealth.  From  morning  till  night  the  talk 
was  about  nothing  but  cradles,  hoppers,  spades, 
picks,  tubs,  and  pans.  The  rush  was  all 
pervading.  "To  the  diggings,"  "  To  the 
diggings/'  was  painted  in  large  characters  on  every 
cart,  waggon,  wheelbarrow,  or  any  other  vehicle 
that  ran  upon  wheels.  Fancy  prices  for  freight, 
etc.,  were  paid  by  those  who  had  anything  to  pay 
with,  the  remainder  trudging  along  with  their  loads 
on  their  backs. 

The  muscular  and  the  stalwart  fared  well 
enough  ;  the  infirm  and  the  healthless  fell  out, 
wandering  hopelessly  and  despairingly  through  the 
bush,  losing  themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
forest,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  how 
many  never  saw  Melbourne  again.  Personally  I 
did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  be  left  behind  in 
this  race  for  a  fortune.       I  was  young,  and  strong 
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enough,  at  least  I  thought  so,  and  I  believed  that 
my  chances  on  the  field  were  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  the  best.  With  a  companion,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  on  board  the  ship  which 
had  brought  me  to  this  Southern  shore,  and  who 
had  been  living  in  the  same  hotel,  "The  Shake- 
speare," (I  wonder  if  it  still  remains  or  has  the  old 
house  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
unceasing  rage  for  improvements  ?)  We  fixed 
upon,  and  started  for  Maryborough  diggings,  on 
account  of  the  "  bottom  "  being  soon  reached  ;  no 
deep  shafts  having  to  be  sunk,  no  troublesome 
slabs  being  required,  to  prevent  the  sides  from 
caving  in.  Not  being  fortunate  on  this  ground, 
we  changed  our  location  ;  flitted  about  from  place 
to  place,  picking  up  knowledge  and  "tips" 
wherever  we  settled  down. 

Altogether  we  were  eight  or  nine  months  on 
the  diggings  ;  on  the  whole,  met  with  fairly  good 
success  each  day  adding  to  our  small  reserve. 
At  the  end  of  about  eight  months,  by  one  of  those 
curious  freaks  of  fortune,  which,  at  some  time  or 
another,  most  men  have  experienced,  but  always 
at  the  least  expected  moment,  we  suddenly 
plumped  upon  an  extraordinary  rich  "  pocket   of 
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gold."  The  shining  beauties  were  scattered 
through  the  gravel,  varying  in  size  from  grains  of 
mustard  seed  to  that  of  horse  beans,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  there  being  equal 
proportions  of  earth  and  gold — though,  of  course, 
it  was  not  so. 

Such  a  find  had  to  be  kept  very  secret,  very 
quietly  and  cautiously  worked,  for  there  were  men 
loafing  about  the  place  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  use  their  revolvers  to  remove  anyone 
standing  between  themselves  and  such  a  treasure. 
We  worked  this  part  of  our  "  claim  "  entirely  at 
night,  keeping  to  the  unprofitable  part  during  the 
day,  so  that  those  who  came  looking  around  did 
not  think  we  were  doing  more  than  making  a  bare 
existence. 

In  time  we  extracted  as  much  as  each  of  us 
could  carry  down  to  the  coast,  covering  up  the 
remainder  and  leaving  it  for  a  future  day,  should 
no  one  in  the  meantime  find  it  out.  We  took  our 
departure,  arrived  in  Melbourne,  banked  our  gold, 
and  again  took  up  quarters  at  the  "  Shakespeare." 
In  a  week  or  so  my  companion  said  he  would  go 
and  look  after  our  claim,  and  asked  me  would 
I   accompany  him   or  await  his  return  ?  I  said  I 
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would  wait,  that  I  had  seen  quite  as  much  of  the 
diggings  as  I  wanted  to.  It  was  not  a  life  I  cared 
for ;  I  did  not  intend  returning  to  it  again,  and 
that  I  would  wait  a  month  for  his  return.  I 
waited.  The  month  ran  out ;  a  second  month 
ran  out  ;  and  he  still  did  not  return.  For 
nearly  three  years  after  that  I  continually 
inquired  after  him,  but  no  one  could  give  me  any 
information  about  him.  I  could  come  to  one 
conclusion  only,  and  that  was  that  he  had  met 
with  treachery  and  foul  play.  And  this  suspicion 
was  to  a  great  extent  confirmed  from  enquiries 
that  I  subsequently  made  on  these  diggings  when 
I  visited  them  rather  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 

At  this  time  Sir  Charles  Hotham  held  the 
position  of  Governor  of  Victoria,  and  among  other 
schemes  he  adopted  for  raising  the  revenue  of  the 
Colony  was  this  one,  viz, :  that  every  gold  digger 
should  on  the  first  day  of  each  lunar  month  pay  a 
license  fee  of  thirty  shillings  ;  and  that  without 
such  license  he  should  be  arrested  and  punished 
if  found  searching  for  gold. 

Now,  as  far  more  than  half  the  diggers  never 
found  any  gold  at  all,  and  all  their  worldly  wealth 
was  nearly  exhausted,  this  license   fee   of  thirty 
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shillings  a  month  was  loudly  protested  against, 
was  very  unpopular,  for  hundreds  of  men  could 
not  have  paid  it  however  much  they  might  have 
wished. 

There  was  a  tax  office  placed  upon  every 
goldfield  ;  the  Commissioner,  or  some  of  his 
satellites,  were  continually  coming  round  asking 
to  see  the  license,  and  if  it  could  not  be  shown 
then  there  would  be  trouble,  for  the  men  stood  by 
one  another,  and  to  arrest  anyone  of  them  was 
more  than  the  Commissioner  dare  attempt. 

Little  as  I  then  knew  about  indignation 
meetings,  there  was  one  held,  and  from  the 
feeling  generally  expressed  by  the  different 
speakers  I  could  see  that  if  the  tax  were  still 
enforced  there  would  be  a  row.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  all  the  men  who  had  taken  out  a 
license  made  a  pile  of  them  and  they  were  burnt, 
every  man  swearing  that  he  would  never  take  out 
another.  This  was  all  reported  to  Sir  Charles, 
who,  in  reply,  sent  up  a  company  of  sailors  and 
marines  from  several  of  the  British  warships 
then  in  the  harbour.  These,  together  with  two  or 
three  guns,  started  for  the  diggings  to  compel  the 
men  to  take  out  the  license. 
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Ballarat  was  the  field  selected  for  the  first 
attack.  Upon  arrival  they  took  possession  of 
some  rising  ground  that  commanded  the  entire 
field  ;  and  an  order  went  forth  that  every  man 
searching  for  gold,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day 
must  produce  his  license.  Not  one  was  applied 
for  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  miners  cleaned  up  their 
revolvers  and  guns,  and  manufactured  various 
kinds  of  weapons  of  offence,  each  after  his  own 
fancy. 

The  end  of  the  fourth  day  came— not  a  license 
had  been  taken  out ;  that  night  plans  were  laid, 
leaders  chosen,  the  thousands  of  miners  were 
divided  into  separate  companies,  and  all 
preparations  were  made  for  a  fight  in  the  morning. 
When  morning  came  there  was  no  stir  in  the 
sailors'  camp  ;  everything  was  quiet.  Time  went 
on,  then  a  party  of  men  went  up  to  the  camp  to 
see  what  it  all  meant. 

The  camp  was  empty,  the  guns  removed, 
nearly  every  sailor  and  marine  had  deserted  thro* 
the  night,  and  had  gone  off  gold  digging  on  their 
own  account !  The  two  or  three  who  remained 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  again  to 
Melbourne,  carrying  with  them  the  story  of  the 
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wholesale  desertion.  Soon  after  this  Sir  Charles 
abandoned  his  license  fee  and  substituted  an 
export  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
ounce  on  all  gold  that  left  the  Colony.  To  this 
no  one  objected  ;  those  who  found  gold  paid  the 
duty ;  those  who  found  nothing  paid  nothing ; 
everyone  was  satisfied,  and  so  the  trouble  ended. 
This  is  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  what  the 
present  wealthy  and  luxurious  Melbourne  and  the 
surrounding  country  was,  just  over  a  generation 
ago. 

I  waited  two  months   for  my  friend's  return, 

and  as  he  did   not  come   back   I   went   off  on    a 

shooting  excursion,  purchasing  two  horses  as  my 

companions,  one  intended  for  a  pack   horse,   the 

other   for    riding,    and    as   there   were    only    few 

Stations  in  the  district  I  purposed  visiting  I  had  to 

carry  tent,   axe,   flour,  tea,  etc.     South  Australia 

is  but  a  poor  hunting  country.     With  the  exception 

of  wild  boar  there  is   no  animal   larger  than  the 

kangaroo  and  emu,   and  it  is  far  better  sport  to 

run  these  down  on  horseback  and  with  dogs  rather 

than  to  shoot  the  harmless,  inoffensive  things.    So 

I  prepared  for  duck,  knowing  that  whenever  I  did 

meet  with  a  Station  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so  would 
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not  be  an  unwelcome  addition  to  the  larder  after 
the  everlasting  beef  and  mutton,  mutton  and  beef, 
of  every  Stationmaster's  table. 

I  remained  out  between  two  and  three  months, 
had  some  excellent  sport  on  the  banks  of  the  La 
Trobe  River,  in  Gipps'  Land,  and  the  swampy- 
district  of  Mornington,  where  ducks  congregated 
in  large  flocks. 

It  was  on  this  river  where  I  first  saw  the 
aborigines  catching  ducks  in  their  own  peculiar 
way.  When  a  number  of  the  fowl  settled  quietly 
down  upon  the  water  to  feed,  the  aborigines 
would  go  a  longdistance  up  stream,  and  five  or  six 
of  them  would  go  into  the  river  while  their 
companions  would  fix  about  their  heads  a  perfect 
bower,  made  from  branches  of  trees,  well  covered 
with  leaves.  When  they  were  completely  hidden, 
they  swam  out  into  deep  water,  and  quietly 
floated  down  the  stream.  Wild  ducks  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  most  curious  and  inquisitive 
of  all  birds,  and  this  fact  appears  as  well  known 
to  the  natives  of  Australia  as  it  is  to  the  decoy 
owners  of  the  fenny  districts  of  England. 

As  the  men  floated  down  with  the  current 
they  remained  perfectly  quiet  when  approaching 
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the  birds.  The  curiosity  of  the  ducks  quite  over- 
came any  fear  they  may  at  first  have  felt  at  these 
bunches  of  leaves  floating  near  them  ;  they  swam 
round  to  investigate,  and  to  have  a  tempting  leaf 
now  and  again,  but  when  within  reach  of  the 
native  he  would  quickly  seize  them  by  the  legs, 
draw  them  suddenly  under  water,  give  their  necks 
a  twist,  and  fasten  them  to  a  belt  round  his  waist. 

In  this  way  they  would  occasionally  capture 
quite  a  number  of  birds.  The  trick  was  most 
successful ;  there  was  no  noise,  no  disturbance ; 
the  birds  were  under  water  before  they  had  any 
opportunity  to  give  the  alarm. 

In  the  course  of  time  powder  and  shot  began 
to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  and  clothing  generally 
was  getting  into  a  bad  state  of  repair.  These  and 
other  matters  compelled  me  to  "right  about 
face,',  and  march  again  for  Melbourne,  which  was 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away. 
Nothing  eventful  on  my  homeward  tramp  occurred 
till  I  came  to  the  thickly  timbered  ranges  near  to 
the  Yarra  river,  when  one  of  my  horses  came  to  a 
sudden  stop,  cocked  up  his  ears,  and  commenced 
snorting. 

Looking  in  that  direction  to  which  the  horse's- 
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attention  was  directed,  I  soon  saw  a  man  coming 
towards  me,  and  on  his  coming  nearer  I  also  saw 
he  was  quite  covered  with  mud.  Visions  of  the 
"  Black  Douglas,"  —  at  that  time  the  most 
notorious  ranger  that  ever  infested  the  Australian 
Bush,  a  man  who  committed  all  manner  of 
atrocities,  and  who  went  about  in  various 
disguises, — at  once  came  into  my  mind.  The 
young  fellow — he  was  not  more  than  twenty-three 
or  four  years  of  age — came  to  me,  and,  with  a 
most  decidedly  marked  Scotch  accent,  told  me 
that  a  heavily  loaded  dray  that  he  was  taking 
down  to  Melbourne  had,  two  days  ago,  stuck  in  a 
mud  hole  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  where  we 
then  were,  that  he  had  spent  a  whole  day  with  his 
four  horses  trying  to  get  it  out,  but  he  could  not  do 
it.  He  was  then  looking  for  a  Station  to  get  some 
assistance.  He  had  hobbled  his  horses  and 
turned  them  out  to  graze,  but  that  if  I  would  go 
with  him  and  give  him  the  additional  help  of  my 
two  horses,  he  could  then  get  the  dray  out  very 
quickly,  and  for  the  help  he  would  give  me  a  five 
pound  note. 

I  thought  for  a  minute,  taking  a  good  look  at 
him  ;  his  countenance  was  frank  and  open,  with  no 
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appearance  of  shuffling  or  deceit.  Still,  I  did  not 
like  to  take  the  word  of  a  perfect  stranger  that  I 
had  accidentally  met  in  the  forest,  miles  away 
from  anywhere.  At  the  same  time  I  was  sorry  to 
refuse  help  to  a  man  if  he  really  was  in  a 
difficulty,  so  I  said :  "  You  know  quite  well  that  it 
is  a  foolish  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  take  the 
word  of  a  stranger  in  this  wild  and  lawless  place, 
yet  I  should  be  sorry,  if  your  dray  has  stuck,  to 
refuse  what  help  I  and  my  horses  can  afford  you. 
I  want  no  pay  for  what  I  do.  If  your  story  is  true 
I'll  work  with  you  till  you  are  safely  on  the  road 
again,  but  if  you  are  going  to  lead  me  into  a  trap 
I'll  shoot  you  on  the  first  sign  of  treachery." 

11  Right,"  he  replied,  "  I  agree  to  that,  so 
now  come  along." 

In  two  or  three  hours  we  came  to  the  dray ; 
it  was  as  he  had  represented  it  to  be  ;  there  were 
no  signs  of  anyone  else  having  been  about  the 
place,  and  then  I  believed  his  story. 

It  was  a  large  four-wheel  dray,  it  had  stuck 
without  a  doubt,  and  appeared  to  be  still  sinking. 
The  first  thing  was  to  strip  a  quantity  of  bark  off 
the  neighbouring  trees  and  make  a  place  to  stand 
upon.     This  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  as 
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we  required  a  large  quantity,  for  the  dray  had  to 
be  unloaded.  Finishing  this  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  then  dug  an  inclined  plane  for  the 
waggon  to  slide  up ;  this  also  was  covered  with 
bark.  Then  we  manufactured  out  of  rope  and 
sundry  odds  and  ends  some  harness  for  my  horses, 
and  when  all  was  complete  we  prepared  two 
powerful  levers,  took  everything  out  of  the  dray, 
and  hitched  on  the  horses. 

They  pulled  well  together,  but  they  could  not 
move  it,  so  we  took  away  a  lot  of  the  sticky  clay 
that  held  it  back,  got  our  levers  well  underneath 
and  tried  again,  just  raised  it,  nothing  more  ; 
however,  that  was  a  beginning,  and  in  another  two 
hours  it  was  out  of  the  hole  and  stood  upon  hard 
ground.  After  taking  it  to  the  nearest  water  hole, 
and  washing  it,  we  returned,  loaded  up  again,  and 
my  newly-found  friend  and  myself  travelled 
together  to  Melbourne.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  him  take  his  team  direct  to  the 
"  Shakespeare ''  hotel. 

11  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  ?  "  I  enquired. 

11  Yes,  I  never  go  anywhere  else  ;  this  is 
where  all  settlers  stay  whenever  they  come  down 
from  the  Bush." 
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The  end  of  it  was  that  during  the  following 
week  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other ;  our  ideas, 
our  fancies,  our  pursuits,  all  seemed  to  fit  in 
together,  and  a  mutual  friendship  sprang  up 
between  us.  He  told  me  that  in  another  four  or 
five  days  he  should  return  home  again  ;  that  his 
father  had  a  large  Station  on  the  Gaulbourn 
river,  and  that  if  I  would  come  and  stay  with  him 
for  three  or  four  months  he  would  guarantee  a 
warm  and  hearty  welcome  from  his  father  ;  that 
he  himself  would  give  me  lots  of  fun,  stock-riding, 
and  when  that  commenced  to  pale  he  would 
provide  me  with  some  of  the  finest  kangaroo  and 
emu  hunting  that  could  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Victoria ;  while  boars, 
and  big  ones  too,  were  in  abundance  in  the 
thickly-timbered  ranges,  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  station. 

This  was  too  tempting  an  offer  to  be  refused; 
being  the  very  thing  I  wanted,  nothing  could  have 
pleased  me  better.  So  I  accepted  his  invitation 
and  set  about  putting  my  things  in  order  for  a 
long  spell  of  bush  life.  Three  or  four  days 
completed  my  preparations  ;  nothing  had  been 
forgotten.       In   a   week    the   waggon    was   again 
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loaded  with  its  return  freight,  consisting  of  some 
agricultural  tools,  axes,  &c,  tea,  sugar,  and  other 
household  necessaries.  We  started  on  a  beautiful 
morning  soon  after  sunrise,  both  of  us  glad  to  be 
once  more  in  the  quietness  of  the  Bush.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  hurry,  consequently  we  took 
things  in  a  leisurely  way ;  passed  out  of 
Melbourne  by  way  of  Heidelberg,  crossed  the 
Diamond  Creek,  and  came  into  the  heavily- 
timbered  country  north  of  the  Yarra,  then  by  the 
11  Caledonian "  diggings,  into  the  province  of 
Anglesea. 

We  were  now  deeply  in  the  Bush,  miles  and 
miles  away  from  a  homestead  of  any  kind,  and 
our  travelling  was  steered  entirely  by  compass. 
The  next  Station  we  should  see  was  more  than 
eighty  miles  away.  There  were  ranges  (spurs  of 
the  Australian  Alps)  to  cross,  rivers  to  ford, 
swamps  to  negotiate,  a  variety  of  obstacles  to 
overcome,  plenty  of  difficulties  but  no  trouble  of 
any  moment.  We  always  stopped  for  the  night 
in  good  time  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  fix 
up  our  camp  before  darkness  set  in.  If  there  was 
any  appearance  of  rain  we  would  fix  up  the  tent. 
If  otherwise  we  would  camp  down  under  a  gum 
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tree,  cook  our  frugal  meal  over  a  grand  log  fire, 
smoke  our  never-neglected  pipe,  finally  roll 
ourselves  in  our  rugs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  blaze 
would  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  at  peace  with 
all  men. 

Daybreak  would  again  find  us  on  the  move, 
fire  made  up,  breakfast  prepared,  horses  hunted 
up — being  hobbled  they  would  never  stray  very  far, 
more  especially  since  we  always  made  a  point  of 
camping  down  near  plenty  of  feed — and,  after 
seeing  everything  was  right,  fire  watered,  &c, 
another  day's  march  commenced. 

There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  shooting 
a  kangaroo  whenever  we  commenced  to  run  short 
of  food,  for  we  frequently  startled  herds  of  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  Bush.  They  congregated 
in  small  numbers  of  four  or  six,  to  as  many  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen ;  their  tails,  which  are  large 
and  muscular,  made  most  excellent  soup,  and 
their  hindquarters,  when  cut  into  slices  and 
roasted  at  the  end  of  a  pointed  stick  over  the 
glowing  embers,  we  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy  fit 
to  place  before  any  of  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

The  country  was  a  succession  of  hill  and 
dale,  the   timber  very  mixed  and  very  large,  the 
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eucalyptus  predominating  as  it  does  throughout 
the  country.  Unlike  the  timber  of  Europe,  the 
forests  do  not  shed  their  leaves,  but  throw  off 
their  bark  instead,  and  a  new  growth  appears 
underneath,  the  old  covering  hanging  from  the 
stems,  occasionally  several  yards  in  length. 
Opossums  were  all  over  the  place  ;  each  hollow 
tree  appeared  to  contain  four  or  five  families ; 
and,  on  the  first  sign  of  danger,  it  was  curious  to 
see  all  the  young  ones,  seven  or  eight,  running  and 
hiding  themselves  in  the  pouch  of  the  old  one, 
which  then  closed,  and  the  young  were  then 
effectually  and  perfectly  concealed.  Cockatoos  and 
parrots,  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant  plumage, 
flitted  about  from  tree  to  tree  ;  the  former  flocking 
together  in  vast  numbers,  screeching  and  shrieking 
in  harsh  discord ;  the  parrots,  much  more  quietly 
disposed,  flew  about  the  Bush  in  such  quantities 
that  made  every  tree  flash  with  gold,  crimson,  and 
silver.  v 

The  cockatoos,  every  morning  and  evening, 
would  assemble  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and,  after 
splashing  about  in  the  water  for  some  time  after 
the  fashion  of  a  duck,  would  then  stand  on  the 
banks    to    dry,    each    one    preening   the    other's 
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feathers,  till  they  were  perfectly  smooth,  clean, 
and  white  as  snow.  When  their  toilet  was 
completed,  they  strutted  about  in  the  most 
conceited  and  amusing  manner,  but  when  their 
large  yellow  crests  were  erected,  they  looked 
beautiful  and  handsome  birds.  Their  beaks  are 
exceedingly  powerful  ;  with  them  they  cut  away 
thick  and  massive  branches  of  trees,  and  a  single 
squeeze  from  them  would  amputate  a  finger  as 
speedily  as  the  chop  of  an  axe. 

Lizards  and  iguanas  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  which  they  did  by  scrambling  up 
the  trees,  and  hiding  behind  the  hanging  strips  of 
bark.  Snakes,  with  the  most  deadly  poison  in 
their  fangs,  the  whip,  diamond,  and  black  snakes, 
were  plentiful  on  all  marshy  land,  and  anywhere 
near  to  water.  These  sneaking,  crawling  things 
were  given  no  quarter,  but  killed  on  every 
opportunity. 

The  laughing  jackass,  so  named  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  call,  which  is  always  heard  in  the 
early  morning,  is  a  special  enemy  to  all 
descriptions  of  snakes,  and  hunts  for,  and  kills 
them,  continually.  It  is  not  a  large  bird,  and 
avoids  the  head  of  the  snake,  continually  hopping 
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and  jumping  round  it  till,  seeing  a  favourable 
opportunity,  it  seizes  the  snake  by  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  mounts  with  it  up  in  the  air,  higher  and 
higher,  and,  when  up  an  immense  height,  selects 
a  good  stony  or  rocky  place  underneath,  over 
which  it  flies  and  lets  the  wriggling  snake  drop. 
On  this  account  the  laughing  jackass  is  specially 
protected  by  the  Government,  and  shooting  it  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  the 
curiosities  of  Nature,  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
birds  and  animals,  interested  and  amused  us  as  we 
walked  along  by  the  intelligent  and  almost  reason- 
ing horses.  It  is  wonderful  what  amount  of 
sympathy  and  affection  springs  up  between  man 
and  his  dumb  companion,  be  it  horse  or  dog ; 
how  they  look  to  each  other  for  mutual  support 
and  help  and  protection,  how  the  man  comes  to 
understand  every  movement,  every  sign,  every 
action  of  his  horse,  and,  still  more  wonderful,  how 
the  animal  appears  to  comprehend  every  word 
spoken  by  his  human  companion.  It  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  inexplicable  laws  of  Nature 
that  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
spent   many  days   and    nights  together    with    no 
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other  companionship  but  their  own  and  that  of 
their  horse  or  dog,  in  the  silent,  pathless,  wild 
solitudes  of  the  forest. 

My  friend,  who  had  lived  in  the  Bush  from 
his  earliest  childhood,  and  was,  as  he  naturally 
would  become,  as  perfect  a  Bushman  as  any  of  the 
aborigines  themselves,  explained  to  me  the 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  and  initiated  me  into  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Bush.  He  taught  me  how  to 
track  animals,  to  find  and  to  take  honey  bees' 
nests,  to  lay  different  kinds  of  snares  and  traps, 
to  find  my  way  when  lost,  where  and  how  to  seek 
for  water,  and  to  do  many  other  things,  the 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  simply  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death.  Ah  !  those 
happy  days !  It  was  a  glorious  life  of  freedom  and 
plenty.  They  are  long  past  and  gone  now,  but 
the  memory  of  them  will  never  fade ;  it  will 
remain  fresh  and  green  as  it  was  in  the  distant 
years  ago. 

And  so  we  journeyed  on,  day  by  day,  my 
friend  never  tired  of  instructing,  and  I  never  tired 
of  learning.  One  evening,  about  three  weeks  after 
we  had  left  Melbourne,  as  we  were  sitting  over  our 
camp    fire — the    time    had   passed    so   pleasantly 
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that  I  never  thought  of  asking  him  where  we 
were — he  said  to  me  :  "  Early  to-morrow  morning 
we  shall  get  on  to  our  own  ground,  and  if  all  goes 
well  I  hope  we  shall  reach  the  Station  sometime 
before  dusk."  I  was  very  sorry  that  our  long 
tramp  had  so  nearly  closed  ;  still  the  forest 
life  would  remain,  only  in  an  advanced  and  a 
more  companionable  form,  but  I  very  much 
doubted,  when  he  spoke  of  it,  whether  the  more 
rational  method  of  passing  the  night  in  bed  would 
be  half  as  comfortable  as  our  couch  of  dried 
leaves  and  grass,  under  a  gum  tree,  by  the  side  of 
a  roaring  log  fire  lighting  up  the  bush  many  yards 
round  with  its  cheerful  and  sparkling  blaze. 

As  the  evening  of  the  following  day  began  to 
close  in,  three  or  four  huge  kangaroo  dogs  came 
crashing  through  the  timber  jumping  and  barking 
with  every  sign  of  pleasure  and  delight  round  my 
companion,  who  recognised  them  at  once  as  the 
Station  dogs.  As  for  myself,  I  was  quite  ignored, 
which  was  only  natural.  I  knew  that  at  the  end  of 
another  week  I  should  be  as  friendly  with  them  as 
anyone  of  the  family.  Their  welcome  having 
exhausted  itself,  they  disappeared  into  the  bush 
with  the  same  suddenness  that  they  had  appeared. 
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11  There  they  go,"  said  rny  companion,  "  they 
will  soon  let  everyone  know  we  are  close  at  hand. 
In  another  ten  minutes  we  shall  hear  the 
governor's  cheery  halloo.  They  must  have  been 
talking  about  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  ;  I 
say  me  because  they  have  no  idea  of  you  at 
present,  and  those  dogs  have  been  on  the  lookout 
having  heard  their  talk.  They  are  the  most 
intelligent  dogs  you  ever  saw.  I  quite  believe 
they  understand  every  word  we  say." 

11  Coo-ee,"  "  Coo-ee,"  came  a  voice,  clear  and 
sonorous,  through  the  timber. 

11  Coo-ee,"  yelled  my  companion  in  response, 
"  Ah  !  Ah  !  that's  the  governor's  voice  ;  I  could 
tell  it  amongst  a  thousand  voices." 

And  in  another  three  or  four  minutes 
the  governor  himself  appeared.  He  certainly 
astonished  me  in  the  welcome  he  gave  to  his  son, 
which  was  quite  as  hearty  and  demonstrative  as 
the  welcome  already  received  from  the  hounds. 

The  governor  was  a  model  fit  for  a  sculptor. 
There  he  stood,  six  feet  three  in  his  boots,  with  a 
chest  very  much  resembling  the  chest  of  one  of 
his  own  horses,  with  arms  and  shoulders  that 
appeared     capable     of     anything,    hair    slightly 
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inclining  to  grey,  eyes  bright  and  searching,  that 
gave  one  the  feeling  that  they  were  looking  at 
your  inmost  thoughts.  That  was  the  governor. 
As  he  stood  there,  with  a  huge  axe  over  his 
shoulder,  glancing  me  Qv£r,  he  seemed  the  ideal 
picture  of  a  backwoodsman,  evidently  a  man  that 
Nature  had  made  purposely  for  a  pioneer,  and 
had  endowed  him  with  all  the  strength,  power, 
and  energy  that  had  made  him  a  prosperous  and 
a  successful  man. 

I  was  introduced  by  Bob  (that  I  now  knew 
for  the  first  time  to  be  the  name  of  my 
companion) ,  who  narrated  our  casual  meetingon  the 
banks  of  the  Yarra,  how  I  had  helped  him  out  of 
a  hole  in  which  he  had  hopelessly  stuck, 
accompanied  him  to  Melbourne,  and  had  been 
his  companion  ever  since.  I  fear  he  enlarged  very 
much  upon  my  threat  to  "  shoot  him  on  the  first 
sign  of  treachery  "  ;  but  the  governor  appeared  to 
be  highly  amused  at  my  sanguinary  intent,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  my  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  he  could  be  one  of  the  "  Black  Douglas'7 
band 

Anyhow,  he  appeared  contented  with  his 
survey  ;    he  thanked  me  warmly  for  the  assistance 
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I  had  given  to  his  son,  admired  my  caution  and 
approved  of  my  very  plain  speaking,  welcomed 
me  to  the  Station,  and  finally  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  with  a  grip  that  nearly  crushed  all  the  bones 
of  my  fingers.  We  then  advanced,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  were  at  anchor  in 
front  of  the  homestead. 

It  was  large,  well-built,  very  comfortable  and 
commodious,  suggestive  of  hospitality.  The 
former  place  having  been  destroyed  by  bush- 
rangers, this  one  had  been  erected  ;  strong,  and 
plentifully  loop-holed  at  various  points,  it  could 
be  well  defended  by  a  very  small  garrison,  but  these 
qualities  had  not  yet  been  tested.  The  building, 
which  contained  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  constructed 
entirely  of  timber,  very  strongly  and  solidly  built, 
shingle  roof  of  course,  was  two  stories  high,  and 
had  a  broad,  covered  verandah  running  com- 
pletely round  it,  which  was  partly  covered  by 
many  different  kinds  of  creeping  plants,  and  gave 
the  otherwise  somewhat  plain  structure  a  very 
picturesque  homely  attraction.  The  house  itself 
was  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground  so 
that  all  the  lower  floors  were  perfectly  free  from 
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damp.  A  broad  and  ornamental  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  verandah. 

The  kitchen  department  was  a  separate 
building,  built  away  some  few  feet  from  the  house, 
to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  all  risk  of  fire,  but 
the  two  were  connected  by  a  covered-in  passage. 
Stables,  cattle-sheds,  granaries,  and  out-buildings 
generally  were  numerous,  each  built  on  the  most 
convenient  site,  but  all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
homestead.  Altogether  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  plenty,  comfort,  and  prosperity  pervading  the 
whole  place  ;  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting. 
The  station  made  a  cheerful,  compact,  contented 
little  world  of  its  own,  living  in  itself,  and  for 
itself,  neglecting  nothing.  The  inmates,  happy  in 
themselves,  were  at  peace  with  all  men.  Such  an 
Utopian  colony  as  this  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  imagine,  in  a  home  so  far  removed 
from  any  town  or  city  ;  and  it  created  in  me  a 
feeling  of  lively  satisfaction,  as  it  all  foretold  good 
and  jolly  times  to  come,  and  I  thought  truly  that 
my  lines  were  cast  in  pleasant  places. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  house  the 
remainder  of  the  family  came  rushing  out  to 
welcome  Bob  home  again.     Firstly,  the  mother, 
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a  middle-aged  dame,  hale  and  hearty,  who 
possessed  a  North  Country  accent,  quite  as 
pronounced  as  her  lord's — one  that  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  a  long  residence  very  many 
miles  north  of  the  Tweed — and  whose  life  in  the 
Bush  evidently  agreed  with  her  strong,  healthy 
constitution,  as  one  could  see  by  her  contented, 
smiling  face.  Then  came  the  brother,  Aleck,  a 
strong  and  well-made  young  fellow,  some  years 
younger  than  Bob  (who  was  the  eldest  of  the  family) 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Bush,  inured  to  all  its 
intricacies  and  difficulties,  never  having  known  any 
other  life  (with  a  short  exception)  but  that  of  the 
back-woodsman,  and,  as  I  had  afterwards 
abundance  of  proof,  could  hold  his  own  without 
any  assistance,  on  foot,  or  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed,  wild,  buck-jumping  horse,  or  skirmishing 
with  a  savage  infuriated  bull.  A  past  master 
in  the  skill  of  using  that  king  of  all  Bush 
weapons,  the  stock  whip,  he,  afterwards,  very 
good-naturedly,  made  me  nearly  as  skilful  a 
performer  as  he  was  himself.  The  two  daughters 
of  the  old  patriarch,  Jennie  and  Maggie,  brought 
up  the  rear.  Maggie,  the  younger,  poor  thing, 
looking  pale  and  somewhat  delicate,  although  she 
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was  not  naturally  either  one  or  the  other,  had, 
some  months  before  my  advent,  met  with  a  very 
serious  accident  among  the  cattle,  and,  after 
long,  weary  weeks  of  nursing,  and  an  occasional 
visit  from  a  Melbourne  M.D.,  was  now  gradually 
recovering  the  use  of  broken  bones  and  renewing 
shattered  health. 

Her  face  had  a  thoughtful,  serious  expression, 
corresponding  with  her  disposition,  which,  I 
was  afterwards  told,  was  due  to  the  accident  that 
had  very  nearly  created  a  vacancy  in  the  family 
circle.  Tall  and  well-formed,  as  the  remainder  of 
her  family,  she  approached  with  a  slight  halt  in 
her  walk,  and  continually  had  the  support  of  her 
sister's  arm.  She  had  an  abundance  of  light  brown 
hair,  with  large  hazel  eyes,  that  were  almost  thrown 
into  shadow  by  the  length  of  their  lashes,  and 
which  looked  half  curiously,  half  timidly  at  the 
audacious  stranger  who  had  come  among  them,  he 
whom  Bob  had  accidentally  found  in  the  Bush,  and 
(although  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time)  must 
have  appeared  to  the  delicate,  half-frightened  girl, 
a  perfect  savage,  worse  in  appearance,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  colour,  after  his  three  weeks'  tramp 
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through  the  forest,  as  any  of  the  wandering 
aborigines  of  Southern  Australia. 

Jennie,  the  only  one  now  left  to  be  described, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  North  Country  lassie. 
Eyes  and  hair  of  the  same  hue,  but  brighter  in 
expression  and  colour  than  those  of  her  sister,  she 
was  the  model  of  a  perfectly-made,  elegant,  and 
graceful  woman.  Health,  and  youth,  and  content- 
ment were  expressed  in  her  merry,  refined  face, 
ease  and  grace  in  all  her  movements.  During  the 
whole  time  that  I  knew  her  not  a  care  ever 
clouded  her  brow,  doubt  or  anxiety  for  the  future 
she  had  none;  in  fact,  she  was  so  happy  and 
contented  in  the  present,  that  care  for  the  future 
never  entered  into  her  thoughts.  She  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  girl  that  would  have  been 
admired  and  sought  after  anywhere,  in  any 
society,  but  in  the  solitude  of  the  Bush  as  much 
lost  and  thrown  away  to  the  remainder  of  the 
world  as  that  proverbial  flower  that  "  was  born 
to  blush  unseen." 

Such  was  the  family  among  which  chance 
had  now  thrown  me,  who,  together  with  three  stock- 
riders, a  couple  of  domestics,  some  farm  labourers, 
and   a    couple    of  half-civilized    aborigines     (who 
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were  kept  for  tracking  straying  cattle,  running 
messages,  and  other  small  matters),  made  up  the 
full  complement  of  the  Station  population. 

After  the  horses  had  been  seen  to,  the 
governor  took  in  hand  the  unloading  of  the 
waggon,  and,  our  traps  being  taken  inside,  we 
went  in  ourselves,  and,  after  a  good  rub  down  and 
a  change  of  garment,  the  evening  meal  was  ready. 
It  took  me  a  very  short  time  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
shyness  and  bashfulness  of  both  Jennie  and 
Maggie.  Of  course  I  had  to  put  up  with  any 
amount  of  chaff  and  banter,  for  even  supposing 
that  Bob  was  anything  like  the  Black  Douglas, 
and  my  quiet  threat  to  shoot  him  at  sight  always 
produced  a  shout  of  laughter  whenever  it  was 
alluded  to. 

The  evening  passed  only  too  quickly;  at  ten 
o'clock  everyone  retired,  for  the  first  dawn  of  day 
was  the  signal  for  rising  all  the  year  round.  The 
following  day  was  spent  among  the  young  stock, 
visiting  all  animals  kept  on  the  home  farm, 
making  friends  with  the  dogs,  and  attending  to 
the  sick  and  damaged  cattle.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  a  day  the  old  man  required  everyone  to 
keep  as  a  day  of  rest.     He  would  do  no  work  him- 
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self,  nor  would  he  allow  anyone  else  to  do  any- 
thing that  was  not  actually  necessary.  At  eight 
o'clock  he  mustered  all  hands  in  the  dining-room, 
where  a  short  Presbyterian  Service  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  observed,  himself  officiating. 
After  that,  all  could  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day 
as  they  pleased,  till  g.30  p.m.,  when  all  hands 
again  assembled  for  two  or  three  short  prayers 
before  turning  in. 

He  told  me  that  his  father  and  mother  had 
always  strictly  refrained  from  all  work  on 
Sundays,  without  carrying  the  observance  of  the 
day  to  the  extremes  to  which  it  is  carried  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  that  they  had  taught  him  to  do 
the  same,  and  he  hoped  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  would  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  was 
intensely  patriotic,  devoted  to  his  native  land, 
knew  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  and  was 
never  tired  of  the  songs  of  Burns  or  of  the  poems 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

One  evening,  after  an  extremely  long 
kangaroo  hunt  in  which  one  of  the  dogs 
had  got  badly  hurt  by  a  blow  from  the 
kangaroo's  hind  claw,  I  was  making  some 
remarks  upon  the  excellent  run  the   animal   had 
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given  us,  how  when  finally  tired  out  by  the  chase, 
still  full  of  life  and  pluck,  he  set  his  back  up 
against  a  tree,  reared  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
in  all  his  actions  said  as  plainly  as  words  could 
speak:  "Now,  come  on;  you've  run  me  down, 
but  I'll  fight  to  the  bitter  end.''  It  was  a  splendid 
and  a  royal  end  for  the  poor  brute,  who  must  have 
known  perfecriy  well  that  he  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  success  against  three  hounds  and 
two  humans.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  the  odds, 
he  died,  game  to  the  last,  fighting  for  life,  for 
seclusion,  for  freedom.  Truly,  that  was  one  of 
of  the  most  disdainful  and  defiant,  but  yet,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  gallant  old-man  kangaroos  that  I 
have  ever  seen ;  he  was  a  big  powerful  beast. 
What  a  splendid  burst  he  gave  us ;  over  and 
over  again  at  one  single  bound  he  sprang  across 
from  bank  to  bank  of  a  stream,  too  wide  for  the 
horses  to  jump,  with  sides  too  steep  and  deep  for 
them  to  scramble  down,  and  so  two  or  three 
minutes  were  lost  in  searching  for  a  ford.  That 
gave  the  brute  a  fine  start  again  ;  he  knew 
it,  and  made  the  most  of  it,  or  we  should 
have  run  him  down  long  before  we  did. 
"Yes,''     said     the     governor,     "it    would     take 
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a  good  stag  to  get  away  from  those  horses 
that  we  rode  ;  there's  speed  and  staying 
power  in  them,  much  as  one  wants.  That 
terrible  hind  claw  has  hurt  my  poor  dog 
badly,  he'll  not  be  fit  for  anything  for  three  or 
four  months  to  come  ;  the  wound  is  nearly  a  foot 
long  and,  had  it  been  a  trifle  deeper,  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  That  claw  is  their  only 
weapon  of  defence,  but  at  close  quarters  it's  a 
dangerous  one  in  a  full-grown,  healthy  kangaroo. 
Ah  !  during  the  run  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
those  spirit-stirring  lines  descriptive  of  James  Fitz 
James'  hunt,  as  given  by  Scott,  along  the  banks  of 
Loch  Katrine  and  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Benledi.  Eh  !  mon,  that  was  grand  ;  that  was  a 
hunt,  and  a  right  royal  one,  too.  Yes,  now  I  mind 
me : — 

"  The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 

"  Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste, 

"  But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

"  The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook  : 

"  Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

"  Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky." 

"  A — A — A — Why,  I'm  actually  forgetting  it; 
I  never  thought  such  a  thing  was  possible.     What 
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can  be  the  matter  with  my  memory  ?  And  the 
book,  yes,  the  book  has  gone  too,  I  foolishly  lent 
it  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  it's  never  been  returned. 
Very  unfortunate;  I'll  try  again.  A — A — A. — 
No  good,  no  good  ;  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  can  remember 
it." 

11  Don't   let   such   a   trifle   bother   you,  your 
memory's  all   right,  just  cloudy  for  the  moment, 
that's  all  ;  perhaps  I   can  put  you  on   the   track 
again.     Let  me  see,  what  was  your  last  line  ?  " 
"  Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky.'' 

11  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  well.     Listen." 
11  A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
"  A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 
11  A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 
"  That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  : 
11  Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 
11  With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 
"And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
"  Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var." 

"  Eh  mon,  but  you're  a  braw  grand  laddie. 
Why,  you  ken  it  a'  better  than  I  do  myself.  Can 
ye  no  go  on,  gie  us  more.'' 

"  I  have  read  the  works  of  a  good  number  of 
authors,  and  for  both  prose  and  poetry  Scott  has 
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always  been  my  favourite.  The  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake '  I  look  upon  as  the  most  graceful,  the  most 
romantic ;  in  short,  his  prize  poem.  It  is  a 
beautiful  subject,  beautifully  treated;  I've  read  it 
so  often  that  I  know  almost  the  whole  poem  by 
heart." 

11  That's  guid,  that's  guid.  Go  on  with  the 
next  stanza,  my  laddie." 

"Very  well,  if  you  wish  it,  I'll  recite  the  full 
description  of  that  hunt,  which  ends,  I  think,  with 
the  tenth  stanza  ;    that  will  be  enough  for  once." 

I  did  so,  and,  although  I  had  not  seen  the 
poem  for  more  than  a  year,  I  remembered  it  line 
for  line  without  hesitation.  The  old  man  listened 
with  much  attention  and  evidently  increasing 
delight,  and,  when  I  stopped,  a  look  of  radiance, 
of  proud  patriotism,  brightened  up  his  powerful 
weather-worn  face  as  the  scenes,  and  places,  and 
remembrance  of  a  district  he  well  knew  were 
prominently  brought  before  him. 

He  was  about  to  say  something  compli- 
mentary but  stopped,  and  simply  remarked : 
11  Well,  well,  I  remembered  it  all,  you  must  recite 
the  remainder  another  time,  I'll  remind  you  of  it, 
and  then  we  must  fix  up  some  musical  evenings  ; 
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dear,  dear,  I  never  thought  of  them.  All  our 
evenings  are  so  cheerful  that  I  never  thought  of 
the  music,  but  we  will  have  one  to-morrow,  as  a 
commencement.  Now,  lassies,  music  to-morrow, 
dinna  forget.  Yes,  you  must  hear  Jennie  and 
Maggie  sing  some  of  our  old  Scotch  ballads,  and 
the  songs  of  Bobbie  Burns.  I  don't  think  you'll 
despise  their  voices  when  you've  heard  them,  and 
as  for  the  piano  accompaniment,  you'll  find  it 
difficult  to  beat,  even  in  Melbourne  itself." 

"  But  where  did  they  get  all  these  accomplish- 
ments ;  they  don't  grow,  that  I  know  of,  in  thi9 
topsy-turvy  land  ? 

11  Why,  mon,  ye  don't  suppose  that  I  was 
going  to  bring  the  young  ones  up  in  ignorance  of 
all  the  world  outside  the  forest.  No,  no  !  they've 
each  of  them  had  five  years  in  a  good  English 
school,  and  right  good  use  they  made  of  their 
time  too ;  but  it  was  weary,  weary  work  for  the 
mother  and  myself,  waiting  till  the  five  years  ran 
out.  During  all  that  long  time  not  a  mail  left 
England  but  they  sent  us  a  letter,  and  not  a  mail 
left  Melbourne  but  they  had  one  from  us.  A  few 
years  more  and  I  shall  have  enough  for  us  all, 
but  I'm  often  very  doubtful  whether  a  life  in  town 
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will  suit  us  as  well  as  a  life  in  the  Bush.  Anyhow, 
the  future  is  in  God's  hands ;  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  us  all." 

After  this  we  had  our  musical  evenings,  and 
very  enjoyable,  very  delightful  they  were.  The 
two  girls  had  sweet,  natural,  and  exceedingly 
pliant  voices,  and  they  sang  with  much  pathos 
and  expression  ;  while  the  brilliancy  of  the 
accompaniment  very  much  astonished  me ;  the 
certainty  and  the  ease,  which  was  such  a  marked 
feature  in  the  playing  of  each  performer,  convinced 
me  at  once  that  they  must  have  been  most  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  instructed.  They  had  also 
been  taught  how  to  tune  their  own  instrument, 
put  in  strings,  black  lead  the  proper  parts  of  the 
mechanism,  and  other  small  necessaries,  for 
tuners  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  Bush  ;  and  all 
this  they  accomplished  most  successfully. 

And  so  the  days  passed  on ;  each  had  his 
own  work  to  attend  to,  and  did  attend  to  it 
thoroughly.  There  were  no  hard  words,  no  rough 
talking,  no  rows,  everything  worked  smoothly  and 
harmoniously.  My  days  were  passed  in  stock- 
riding,  i.e.,  accompanying  the  stock-men  on  their 
rounds   to   the   outlying   runs   where    the    cattle 
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congregated  in  large  herds.  There  were  thousands 
of  them  together,  for  the  Station  was  very  extensive, 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  with  a  frontage  of  some  twenty 
miles  on  the  Upper  Gauldbourn.  The  days  I  did 
not  go  with  the  stock-men  were  spent  either  in 
kangaroo  or  emu  hunting,  or  on  a  ride  of  about 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  where  we 
secured  a  goodly  number  of  wild  boar  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Australian  Alps. 

On  these  excursions  we  generally  spent  three 
or  four  nights  in  the  open  ;  it  being  too  great  a 
distance  to  go  and  return  in  the  same  day. 
Ducks  were  plentiful  on  the  river  near  the  home- 
stead, so  that  actually  the  larder  could  have  been 
kept  going  from  the  different  descriptions  of  game 
round  about  the  Station.  The  second  son,  Aleck, 
soon  made  me  an  adept  with  the  stock  whip,  but 
not  before  I  had  received  some  nasty  cuts  across 
the  face,  and  scotched  my  horse's  ears,  for  which 
little  attention  he  considerately  bucked  me  off,  and 
bolted  away  home,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
such  clumsiness,  leaving  me  a  good  seven  miles  to 
tramp. 

I  soon  fell  into  the  way  of  everything,  and,  at 
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the  end  of  three  weeks,  could  go  into  the  Bush 
alone,  six  or  eight  miles  away,  hunt  up  a  mob  of 
cattle,  and  bring  them  all  home  to  the  stock  yard. 
The  kangaroo  dogs  attached  themselves  very 
much  to  me ;  they  were  splendid  animals,  the 
true  old  Scotch  staghound  with  the  slightest  touch 
of  mastiff.  It  was  a  life  that  suited  me  exactly  ; 
and  it  became  extremely  difficult  to  think  of 
separating  myself  from  it ;  but  come  it  must, 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  I  remained  the 
more  disquieting  it  became.  However,  one 
evening,  after  I  had  been  there  between  four  and 
five  months,  I  thought  it  high  time  to  broach  the 
subject  of  my  return  to  Melbourne,  By  Jove ! 
how  difficult  it  was,  the  words  stuck  like  glue,  but 
finally  the  family  seemed  to  understand  what  I 
was  driving  at.     Then  came  a  general  explosion. 

"No!  No!  No!  No!  certainly  not,  it  can't 
be  thought  of,  the  idea  of  going  off  so  soon,  why 
who  has  offended  you  ?  Don't  you  feel  well  ?  " 
and  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

I  assured  them  I  was  perfectly  well,  and  very 
sorry  indeed  to  leave,  but  I  felt  that  I  was 
trespassing  too  much  upon  their  hospitality,  1  had 
stayed  much  longer  than  I  had  intended,  and  it 
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would  be  better  that  I  should  go  before  they  got 
tired  of  me,  as  I  wished  to  leave  a  good  impression 
behind,  for  that  I  hoped  they  would  let  me  visit 
them  again  later  on. 

"Now,"  said  the  governor,  "it's  just  this: 
the  fact  is,  you  can't  go.  In  a  very  short  time 
I  expect  I  shall  have  to  send  a  thousand  or  more 
head  of  cattle  over  to  Lake  Hindmarsh,  some  four 
hundred  miles  from  here.  The  last  time  I  heard 
from  Melbourne  the  agent  told  me  that  he  expected 
to  complete  the  sale  in  a  month  ;  that  is  a  week 
or  more  ago  now,  so  only  three  weeks  or  less  will 
have  to  run.  The  sale  is  sure  to  come  off  for  I 
know  the  man,  and  then  I  shall  want  all  the 
assistance  I  can  get.  Now  stay,  and  go  with  the 
cattle.  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while.  It  will  be 
a  long  trip  ;  you  can't  be  back  again  in  less  than 
between  four  and  five  months ;  and  in  a  journey 
of  that  kind  there  are  many  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, many  risks  to  run." 

"  Now,  please  do  not  say  anything  more 
about  '  making  it  worth  my  while,'  or  you  will 
scare  me  on  to  the  Melbourne  track  in  half-an- 
hour.  Have  I  not  been  living  here  for  the  last 
four  months  ;   free  board    and  lodging,   shooting, 
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riding,  and  hunting  galore,  charming  society, 
music,  unbounded  hospitality,  everything  that  can 
make  a  fellow's  life  happy  ?  And  yet  you  talk 
about  '  making  it  worth  my  while.'  No!  no!  that 
idea  must  fall  through.  If  I  can  give  any 
assistance  in  taking  the  stock  to  Lake  Hindmarsh, 
I'll  do  so  with  pleasure,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  I  go  as  a  volunteer,  not  as  a  paid  man." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see;  but  you  quite  forget 
the  half  hundred  or  more  smoked  boar  hams,  now 
hanging  up,  not  one  of  which  we  should  ever  have 
seen  had  it  not  been  for  your  rifle ;  the  pig  skins 
that  a  Melbourne  saddler  would  take  at  any  price  ; 
the  emu  feathers  you  have  brought  in;  the  gallons 
of  kangaroo  soup  ;   and  the  ducks  filling  up  the 

larder  ;  the " 

"  Never  mind  all  that ;  those  were  my  amuse- 
ments, and  besides,  I  consumed  my  share,  so 
we'll  get  back  to  the  Hindmarsh  journey." 

"Well,  I've  fixed  it  all  up,  I  want  you  and 
Bob  to  take  charge  ;  you  shall  have  as  many  men 
as  you  like,  or  as  you  can  get.  Make  all  your 
own  arrangements.  Do  as  you  like,  and  I  shall 
be  quite  contented." 

So   it   was   settled.     In   another  fortnight  a 
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special  messenger  arrived  from  my  host's  agent 
(this  was  then  the  only  means  of  getting  a  letter 
into  the  Bush),  carrying  a  despatch  which  told 
him  that  all  his  stipulations  had  been  agreed  to, 
all  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  that  a 
thousand  head  of  store  cattle  were  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  D's  Station,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Lake  Hindmarsh. 

All  the  Station  Masters,  settlers,  stock- 
breeders, and  others  in  the  interior,  have  their 
agent  in  Melbourne,  or  Sidney,  whom  they  keep 
periodically  informed  what  cattle,  &c,  they  have 
to  dispose  of,  or  what  they  want  to  purchase,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  selling  and  buying  of  stock 
is,  or  was,  conducted  through  these  agents.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  my  host's  agent  sold  a 
thousand  of  his  cattle  to  the  Lake  Hindmarsh 
breeder.  Were  it  not  for  the  assistance  afforded 
by  these  middle-men,  the  disposal  of  surplus 
stock  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  very  risky 
as  to  payment.  Now,  the  owner  fixes  his  price, 
and  nothing  more  ;  the  agent  makes  his  terms  of 
payment,  security,  and  all  other  details,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  seller  for  the  gross  amount.  So 
that    the    transaction,    so    far    as   the    seller    is 
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concerned,  is  reduced  to  delivering  the  stock  as 
required. 

Then  the  preparations  are  commenced, 
saddles,  girths,  &c,  all  looked  to,  the  com- 
missariat attended  to,  clothing  made  fit  for 
service,  and  the  equipment  generally,  sufficient  for 
five  months  of  a  wandering  Bush  life.  In  a  couple 
of  days  this  was  done  ;  then  followed  the  work  of 
mustering  the  cattle  from  the  different  valleys 
and  all  outlying  pasturage  on  the  Station. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  special  knowledge 
of  the  stock-riders  of  the  whereabouts,  numbers, 
and  general  condition  of  the  different  mobs  of 
cattle  on  a  run,  is  of  so  much  service  and  saves 
so  much  labour  and  time.  If  a  certain  valley  is 
known  to  contain  fat  cattle  only,  it  is  not  interfered 
with  unless  such  stock  is  wanted ;  the  same  with 
the  lean  animals.  Now  we  wanted  store  cattle  ; 
which  means  animals  in  fair  condition,  in  a  state 
between  these  two  stages.  Cattle  on  a  Station  do 
not  all  mob  together,  or  feed  together  ;  far  from 
it.  They  divide  into  separate  herds,  of  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred,  each  herd  taking  a 
separate  pasturage.  The  members  of  the  separate 
companies    are    well   known    one   to   the    other, 
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among  themselves  they  never  quarrel,  but  should 
a  straggler,  two,  or  more,  or  a  dozen  from  another 
party  stray  on  to  feeding  ground  already  occupied 
by  another  set,  they  are  at  once  attacked  by  those 
in  possession,  who,  at  a  call  from  their  leader, 
instantly  muster  and  drive  out  the  intruders. 

So  the  stock-riders,  each  in  his  own  district, 
can  by  occasional  inspections  keep  a  fairly  correct 
account  of  their  number  and  condition.  There 
are  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  men  attached  to 
each  homestead,  the  number  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  run.  There  are  two  or  three  stock- 
yards of  different  sizes  to  all  Stations. 
Wooloomooloo  being  a  very  extensive  run,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres, 
there  were  three  ;  they  are  simply  strongly-built 
enclosures,  taking  much  time  and  heavy  labour 
to  construct,  all  built  upon  a  certain  plan, 
unnecessary  to  describe  here.  It  was  into  the 
largest  of  these  yards  that  we  had  to  muster  the 
stock.  Now,  to  get  two  to  four  thousand  head  of 
wild  cattle  together,  off  a  run  of  some  three 
hundred  thousand  acres,  covered  with  hills  and 
valleys,  numerous  water  courses,  and,  with  the 
exception   of  some  far    stretching    open    plains, 
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nearly  all  heavily -timbered,  is  not  by  any  means 
an  easy  matter,  but  one  requiring  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  land,  much  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind,  above  all,  nerve,  a  quick  eye,  and  an 
uncommonly  safe  and  strong  seat  in  the  saddle. 

Jackson  and  Johnson  (the  two  Station 
aborigines)  were  now  sent  off  to  all  the  neighbours, 
within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  to  come  and  assist 
in  "  mustering."  In  this  way  the  settlers  give  help 
to  one  another  at  times  when  they  could  not  do 
without  much  outside  assistance.  In  the  mean- 
time, till  the  neighbours  arrived,  the  horses  to  be 
used  were  all  examined,  pack  horses  selected, 
riding  horses  seen  to.  Among  the  latter  lot  there 
was  one  horse  that  I  took  a  very  particular  fancy 
to.  He  was  perfectly  quiet,  a  magnificent  jumper, 
over  either  water  or  timber,  a  thorough  stock 
horse,  a  most  reliable  animal  in  every  respect,  but 
he  had  one  terrible  vice — he  was  a  most  inveterate 
and  inexorable  buck  jumper.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  an  ordinary  amount 
of  this,  for  nearly  all  Australian  horses  are  very 
much  inclined  to  indulge  in  this  playful  little  trick. 
I  could  sit  most  of  them  fairly  well ;  to  a  moderate 
extent  I  found  it  amusing ;  but  never  before,  or 
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since,  did  I  ever  see  anything  on  four  legs  buck 
with  such  determination,  vigour,  and  resolution  as 
this  animal  appeared  to  exercise. 

When  he  commenced  to  arch  his  back,  and 
bring  himself  into  proper  form,  I  knew  that  he 
meant  business,  and  that  I  was  destined  to  a 
flying  throw,  clean  over  his  head,  resulting  in  an 
appearance  of  great  haste  to  reach  the  grass,  a 
concussion  that  shook  up  every  bone  in  my 
anatomy,  and  gave  me  a  very  crumpled  up, 
dejected  appearance  when  once  again  I  stood 
erect.  Aleck,  the  younger  brother,  mounted  the 
brute,  again  and  again,  dozens  of  times  after  I  had 
been  thrown,  to  show  me  how  easy  it  was  to  stick 
to  him  ;  indeed  he  scarcely  moved  in  the  saddle 
at  all.  He  could  not  tell  me  how  it  was  done,  for 
he  hardly  knew  himself;  he  could  only  show  me 
the  trick,  if  there  was  any  trick  in  it.  Although  I 
persevered  most  resolutely,  tried  many  times  for 
several  days  in  succession,  the  result  was  always 
the  same,  I  could  not  get  into  the  knack  of  sitting 
him,  and  finally  acknowledged  myself  beaten. 

Then  I  was  told  that  all  the  stock-riders  on 
the  station  had  tried  him,  and  that  no  one  but 
Aleck  could  keep  on  his  back.     So,  after  all,  this 
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was  some  consolation.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I 
could  not  be  chaffed  too  much  on  my  non-success. 
When  I  saw  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
he  arched  his  back,  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  anything  outside  his  hide  could  have  kept  its 
place ;  and  when  the  centre  of  his  spine  came  to  a 
point,  his  head  and  tail  lowered  and  bent  till  they 
almost  met  below,  and  in  that  position,  with  a 
squeal  like  the  shriek  of  a  syren,  he  sprang  three 
or  four  feet  up  into  the  air,  with  all  his  four  legs 
curled  up  underneath  him,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  would  buck  the  very  hair  off  his  back  if  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  any  other  way.  The 
only  surprising  part  of  it  all  was  that  I  kept  my 
seat  as  long  as  I  had  done. 

By  this  time  Maggie  had  quite  recovered 
from  her  accident,  and  a  very  charming  girl  she 
was.  When  her  lameness  left  her,  her  spirits 
returned;  all  her  former  joyousness,  that  had  lain 
dormant  during  her  long  days  of  incapacity,  came 
again  to  the  front.  More  serious  and  thoughtful 
than  her  sister,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  to 
admire  the  most,  the  sparkling  brightness  of 
Jennie's,  or  the  contemplative,  reflective,  softness 
of  Maggie's   large,  pensive  eyes.     Each  had  her 
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own  particular  charms,  each  her  own  peculiar 
enchantment.  They  were  both  as  attractive  as  it 
was  possible  for  girls  to  be — handsome,  showy, 
kind-hearted,  and  generous — and  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  they  would  both  soon  forsake  the  old  parent 
nest  if  the  father  took  them  down  to  Melbourne, 
as  he  had  frequently  promised  them  he  would,  and 
let  them  enjoy  three  or  four  months  of  a  town  life. 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  change  that  would  come  upon 
the  old  place  after  they  were  gone ;  come  it 
assuredly  would,  sooner  or  later,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  Nature.  The  father  him- 
self had  not  overlooked  it,  for  he  said  one  day  to 
me  :  "It  would  be  unfair  to  the  girls  not  to  let 
them  choose  themselves  between  the  city  and  the 
Bush." 

I  dare  say  he  had  his  own  views  as  to  their 
future.  I  only  thought  what  a  thousand  pities  it 
would  be  to  see  a  family  so  loving,  so  devoted  to 
each  other,  so  perfectly  happy  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  own  little  world,  broken  up  by  one  of  the 
fledglings  leaving  the  old  nest,  which  would  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  too  speedy  end.  It  would 
unsettle  the  others;  they  would  become  inoculated 
with  ideas  other  than  those  of  a  bush  life  ;  and 
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they  would  soon  follow  in  the  same  old  well-worn 
track.  I  was  glad  when  the  neighbours  came 
dropping  in,  and  the  black  fellows  returned,  each 
having  been  his  round.  We  were  at  last  together, 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen,  quite  enough  for  all 
emergencies.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
Station,  and  now,  in  two  or  three  days,  it  would 
know  me  no  more  for  another  four  or  five  months 
at  the  least. 

I  think  the  governor  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
that  the  two  girls  were  the  cause  of  my  desire  to 
be  off,  although  he  never  mentioned  the  matter  to 
anyone,  so  far  as  I  knew  ;  but  it  did  not  require  a 
very  particularly  suspicious,  observant  man  to  see 
that  Jennie,  Maggie,  and  myself  had  become  very 
friendly  and  confidential  together,  as  much  as, 
possibly  more  than,  brother  and  sisters,  but  I  fear 
that  my  ideas  on  the  matter,  whatever  theirs  may 
have  been,  were  not  exactly  those  of  brotherly 
affection.  Anyhow,  as  I  mentioned,  we  were  now 
assembled,  and  at  daybreak  the  following  morning 
the  mustering  was  to  commence. 

All  arrangements  were  settled  that  evening, 
nothing  was  left,  so  that  each  man  knew  his  work, 
and   no  further  directions  were   necessary.     The 
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large  gates  of  the  enclosure  were  thrown  open, 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  first  lot,  and  that 
concluded  the  arrangements.  The  next  morning 
we  were  out  of  the  homestead  soon  after  daybreak, 
stock-rider  No.  i  leading.  We  were  all  mounted 
on  thoroughly  trained  horses  who  were  well  used 
to  the  work.  The  neighbours  had  each  brought 
their  own  horses,  two  or  three  apiece.  Our 
conductor  led  us  for  nearly  an  hour  through  the 
Bush  ;  then  a  halt  was  called,  and  he  informed  us 
that  on  the  opposite  side  of  some  rising  ground, 
in  front  of  us,  we  should  find  a  mob  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cattle.  These  were  the  first  lot 
for  the  stock-yard.  Advancing  in  a  circuitous 
manner,  in  the  shelter  of  the  timber,  and  well  out 
of  sight  and  hearing,  we  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  so  got  the  cattle  between  us  and 
the  Station.  Here  we  divided,  and,  forming  our 
little  band  into  the  third  of  a  circle,  in  this 
formation  we  advanced  quietly  up  the  hill. 

Reaching  the  summit  we  all  stopped  for  a 
moment  or  two,  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  the 
valley  looked  so  peaceful,  so  rich  in  all  its  varied 
sylvan  beauties,  with  cattle  taking  in  their 
morning  meal — in  a  farmer's  eye  adding  to  their 
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value  by  every  mouthful  of  the  long  sweet  grass 
they  tore  up — that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  by 
unnoticed,  and  unadmired,  such  an  ideal  picture 
of  material  wealth  and  natural  rusticity.  A  small, 
clear  stream  ran  diagonally  across  the  valley,  its 
sparkling  ripple  adding  a  running  accompaniment 
to  the  harsh,  discordant  cries  of  the  laughing 
jackass  hidden  away  in  the  seclusion  of  the  forest. 
Thousands  of  parrots,  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
sparkling  colours,  flitted  about  from  tree  to  tree, 
screaming  out  in  their  own  untutored,  artless 
manner  their  morning  hymn  of  praise,  their 
Te  Deum  for  the  beautiful  supplies  of  Nature. 
Whole  families  of  opossums  swung  themselves 
from  branch  to  branch,  hanging  by  their  tails, 
chattering  with  delight,  rejoicing  in  the  sweet  pure 
air  of  the  morning ,  our  appearance  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  infant  opossums  making  a  sudden 
rush  to  their  mother,  jumping  altogether  into  her 
pouch,  which  instantly  closed  over  them,  the  old 
one,  with  her  burden,  without  delay  seeking  the 
sheltering  protection  of  some  hollow  tree.  The 
flying  squirrels  made  incredible  leaps,  hurrying  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  intruder,  while  a  herd  of 
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some  twenty  kangaroos  shared  with  the  cattle  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  of  the  glen. 

This  was  what  we  halted  for  in  the  rays  of 
the  early  morning  sun,  and  the  above  very  faint 
description  was  the  picture  which  Nature  spread 
out  before  us.  But  we  were  soon  discovered  ;  the 
leader  of  the  herd  gave  a  warning  cry  ;  from  all 
parts  of  the  vale  cattle  rushed  together  for 
protection,  and  hurried  off  in  a  mad  scramble 
directly  away  from  us.  A  whistle  from  the  stock- 
rider, who  was  in  the  centre  of  the  party,  was  our 
signal.  Keeping  our  alignment,  after  them  we 
went  at  a  good,  swinging  gallop,  shouting,  yelling, 
and  driving  them  straight  for  the  homestead. 
The  loud  rifle-like  reports  of  the  stock  whips 
created  such  confusion  and  fear  among  them  that 
they  soon  increased  their  pace,  tearing  along  at 
their  full  speed ;  their  rear  being  surrounded  by 
some  sixteen  horsemen,  goading  them  along,  they 
were  driven  vi  et  armis  in  the  direction  of  the 
enclosure.  Occasionally  some  of  the  hinder  ones, 
smarting  under  the  repeated  lashes  of  the  whip, 
turn  upon  the  horseman,  and  a  very  little 
persuasion  will  often  cause  them  to  show  fight ; 
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but,  when  they  do,  look  out ;  for  you  can't  beat 
them  off  again. 

Then  it  is  that  all  one's  nerve,  energy,  and 
resolution  are  required.  The  least  fooling  with  the 
bridle  or  the  bit,  the  least  uncertainty,  hesitation, 
or  doubt,  any  confusion  of  ideas  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  will  result  in  terrible 
mutilation,  if  not  in  the  sudden  disruption  of  both. 
And  woe  betide  the  man  who,  at  such  a  time, 
has  not  a  firm  seat  in  his  saddle,  or  one  who  rides 
more  by  grip  than  by  balance.  If  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  thrown,  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  prevent  him  from  being  horned  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  now  infuriated  beast,  the 
horse,  realizing  at  once  that  he  has  parted 
company  with  his  rider,  makes  his  own  way  out  of 
the  mess,  leaving  the  man  to  be  carried  home  a 
shapeless  mass  of  pulp.  In  the  early  days  of 
stock  breeding  this  kind  of  accident  was  well 
known  on  all  Stations,  but  now,  when  there 
are  so  many  men  from  which  selection  can 
be  made,  no  Station  Master  will  allow  any 
man  to  ride  after  stock  of  whose  perform- 
ance in  the  saddle  he  has  not  had  some 
previous    experience.      But    these    tournaments, 
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these  collisions,  are  the  delight,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  true  Australian  stockman,  who  looks  upon 
mustering  as  poor  fun  without  standing  the  brunt 
of  several  of  these  vicious  charges.  When  a  beast 
turns  and  makes  his  attack  he  has  but  one  object 
in  view,  and  that  is  destruction  to  the  pursuer. 
A  well  trained  stock  horse  knows  when  to  expect 
this,  frequently  before  his  rider,  and  concludes  his 
own  preparations  accordingly. 

Any  fooling  with  his  mouth  now  can  only  end 
in  certain  and  speedy  grief.  When  the  bullock 
comes  round  for  his  assault,  up  goes  his  tail, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  at  right  angles  to  his 
back ;  down  goes  his  head,  his  nose  close  on  the 
ground,  his  neck  beautifully  arched,  strength  and 
enormous  muscular  power  shown  in  every  limb, 
agility  in  all  his  movements ;  his  bright,  fiery  eye 
denoting  and  expressing  nothing  but  confidence 
and  wild  rage,  as  with  a  savage,  defiant  snort  he 
comes  down  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  horse. 
There  is  no  situation  in  the  Bush  in  which  anyone 
can  be  placed  where  the  indispensable  value  of  a 
trusty  reliable  horse  is  of  more  importance  than  in 
this  instance.  He  will,  if  left  to  himself,  save  his 
rider  when   the  man  would  be  utterly  powerless  to 
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save  himself.  The  moment  the  bovine  turns,  the 
horse  prepares  for  him,  and  as  he  charges  down 
with  a  force  that  would  assuredly  exterminate 
both  horse  and  rider  if  it  were  to  have  its  expected 
effect,  the  horse,  quick  as  thought,  wheels  round, 
and  receives  the  bullock  with  such  a  fearful  kick 
from  both  his  hind  hoofs,  either  on  the  side  of  his 
head  or  forehead,  that  the  animal  is  sent  stagger- 
ing backwards  reeling  and  stunned.  He  is  left 
where  he  falls ;  and  this  attack  having  been 
successfully  resisted,  away  you  go,  following  up 
the  others. 

Sometimes  six,  or  eight,  or  more  oxen  will  turn 
upon  a  solitary  horseman,  but  whatever  his 
prospects  of  success  may  have  been  against  a 
single  attack,  he  would  certainly  have  no  chance 
at  all  against  the  combined  attack  of  half  a  dozen. 
The  horse  instinctively  knows  this  also,  he  takes 
in  the  situation  at  once,  and  sees  that  his  only 
chance  is  flight.  Off,  off  he  goes,  at  good  racing 
speed,  with  the  cattle  close  behind,  snorting, 
blowing  clouds  of  steam  and  dust  out  of  their 
widely-expanded  nostrils.  For  the  first  mile  or 
two  the  chase  is  uncertain  ;  with  regard  to  speed 
there    is     little    or   nothing    to     chose     between 
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them,  but  the  superior  staying  power  of  a  good 
horse  invariably  tells  in  the  end,  and  no  one 
would  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  after  cattle 
excepting  upon  a  well-known,  welL-trained  horse. 
If  he  begins  to  flag  neither  whip  nor  spur  must  be 
spared,  for  I  have  known  cattle  chase  a  horseman 
at  a  wild  gallop  and  keep  it  up  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles.  In  such  a  case,  "give  the  horse  his  head, 
and  look  well  after  your  own,"  has  become  an  old 
Bush  proverb,  and  very  good  advice  it  is  too,  for  a 
chase  through  the  bush  is  a  very  different  affair  to 
a  flying  hunt  over  the  grassy  meadows  and 
ploughed  land  of  the  midland  counties.  There, 
when  the  horse  at  his  utmost  speed  rushes  through 
the  forest,  risks  of  many  kinds  have  to  be 
successfully  encountered,  the  non-success  of  any- 
one being,  in  all  probability,  fatal  to  the  pursued. 
There  are  numerous  dead  and  fallen  trees  lying 
scattered  pretty  thickly  and  promiscuously  over 
the  ground,  with  branches  and  boughs  sticking  out 
in  all  directions ;  these  the  horse  makes  very 
light  work  of  and  clears  them  like  a  deer,  the  cattle 
following  do  the  same,  and  the  chase  continues. 
Then,  through  a  cluster  of  trees — all  this  time 
the   horse   keeping  up   his  wild  career — bringing 
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your  knees   into   such    close    proximity    to    their 
trunks  that  you  feel  the   graze  of  the  bark  while 
shooting     past  ;      underneath      the     low      over- 
hanging boughs  of  another  tree,  where   all  your 
best    efforts    are  wanted    to    lie    at    full    length 
along    the    horse's    neck,    your    feet    well    upon 
his    haunches,      to    save     yourself     from      being 
caught     across     the     chest     by     one     of    these 
low,     hanging     branches,      and      carried     clean 
out  of  the   saddle  ;    again    through    swamps  and 
quagmires,  and  then  through   two  or  three  miles 
of  open    country,    grand    galloping    grass    land, 
where    "full  steam    ahead "  is  at  once  put  on; 
over  streams  and  frog  holes,  into  the  timber  again, 
once    more  among   the  fallen  trees,    and  all   the 
intricacies  of  the  Bush.     By  this  time  the  cattle 
have  had  about  enough  of  it ;    they  are    falling 
back,   with  wind   exhausted,   while  the  horse,  in 
better  condition,  having  warmed  up  to  his  work, 
is    now   more   fit   than  at    the  beginning   of  the 
chase. 

But  the  burst  across  the  plain  has  given  you 
an  immense  advantage,  and  when  reaching  the 
end  of  the  open  more  than  half  a  mile  divides 
you  and  your  pursuers.     As  you  plunge  into  the 
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timber  again,  the  cattle  still  following,  but  so  far 
behind  that  they  have  now  lost  sight  of  you,  a 
double  on  your  part  throws  them  completely  out, 
and  they  give  up  the  pursuit.  Quickly  they  seek 
the  nearest  stream  for  their  much-needed  drink. 
Let  them  have  half  an  hour's  rest,  and  in  all 
probability  long  before  that  you  will  have  been 
joined  by  one  of  your  companions,  who  has 
followed  on  in  the  rear.  The  horse  also  is  not 
ungrateful  for  a  breathing  space,  and  the  rider 
thankfully  accepts  the  same,  for,  while  bursting 
away  over  all  kinds  of  impediments,  at  a  pace 
exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  half-a-dozen 
wild  bulls  bellowing,  roaring,  and  snorting  behind 
you,  your  time  and  thoughts  have  been  pretty  fully 
occupied,  without  speculating  upon  the  length  of 
time  your  breath  would  last. 

It  is  this  that  throws  into  the  whole  business 
of  stock-riding  that  life  and  glorious  excitement 
which  turns  coursing  into  child's  play  and  fox 
hunting  into  a  tame  and  placid  amusement. 
After  the  half  hour  rest  is  completed,  then 
advance  to  them  slowly  and  quietly  ;  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  your  companion  and  yourself  may  drive 
them  back,  finding  them  perfectly  tractable  and 
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pacified.  This  is  no  imaginary  description  of 
mustering  cattle  in  Australia  a  third  of  a  century 
ago.  I  describe  nothing  more  than  what  I  have 
seen  and  experienced  ;  whether,  at  the  present 
time,  things  have  changed  for  better  or  worse  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Anyhow,  such  was  stock- 
riding  in  Australia,  and  these  were  only  a  few  of 
the  risks  that  stockmen  constantly  had  to  run. 
Thus,  mob  by  mob,  the  cattle  were  driven 
from  their  feeding  ground,  and  all  mixed  up 
together  within  the  post  and  rail  enclosure,  till  as 
many  as  were  required  had  been  assembled. 

The  hands  left  on  the  Station  are  now  on 
the  look  out  fcr  the  first  mob,  and  as  they 
approach  they  are  driven,  gently  or  otherwise, 
into  the  largest  enclosure,  and  the  gates  at  once 
closed.  It  was  at  this  kind  of  work  that  poor 
Maggie  met  with  her  accident  some  months  ago, 
and  which  as  nearly  as  possible  rendered  her  a 
cripple  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  This  yard 
is  an  enclosure,  quite  capable  of  holding  five  or 
six  thousand  head  of  cattle.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  post  and  rail  fence, 
that  appeared  strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
amount  of  pressure  from  within,  without  yielding. 
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an  inch  ;  and  this  solidity  was  quite  necessary,  for 
with  more  than  two  thousand  wild  cattle  inside, 
the  crush  against  the  rails  was  frequently  so  great 
that  the  posts  and  supports,  massive  as  they  were, 
bent  and  creaked  under  the  closely  packed, 
terrified  brutes  trying  to  open  a  passage  for 
escape. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  quieted 
down,  and  then  the  drafting-out  process  com- 
menced. This  is  done  by  means  of  a  narrow 
passage,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  exit  of 
one  beast  at  a  time,  and  arranged  with  bars  that 
can  be  dropped  before  and  behind  them  if 
necessary  to  keep  one  for  a  short  time.  Through 
this  passage  they  came,  one  by  one,  and  were 
thus  divided.  The  fat  cattle  were  turned  back 
again  into  the  Bush ;  those  that  were  not  branded 
already  felt  the  pressure  of  the  hot  iron  against 
their  flanks  ;  the  poor,  the  weakly,  and  the  lean 
stock  were  driven  into  one  of  the  other  yards,  to 
be  afterwards  taken  to  some  of  the  best  pasturage. 
Thus  they  were  divided,  sorted  out,  till  a 
thousand  good  stock  cattle  were  left,  all  in  very 
fair  condition,  and  capable  of  standing  the  fatigue 
of  a  four  hundred  mile  march. 
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These  were  left  here  for  three  days,  and 
supplied  with  food,  so  that  they  quieted  down 
considerably  and  quite  recovered  from  their  fright. 
All  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  runs  they 
have  been  brought  up  upon,  and,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  change  ownership,  it  must 
be  to  someone  living  a  long  distance  off.  They 
must  be  driven  for  such  time,  and  so  far  away, 
that  they  have  nearly  forgotten  their  old  place ; 
then  they  will  quietly  settle  down  on  their  new 
Station.  But  if  this  is  not  done  they  invariably 
return.  When  those  left  in  the  enclosure  had 
become  fairly  quiet,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get 
them  quite  clear  of  the  Station.  To  do  this  the 
neighbours  undertook  to  see  us  three  or  four  days 
(about  forty  or  fifty  miles)  on  the  road,  as  for  that 
time  the  cattle  would  require  much  watching  at 
night  to  prevent  their  breaking  loose. 

After  a  good  deal  of  leave-taking,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  wishes  for  our  safe  return,  we 
each  got  to  our  stations  ;  the  large  gates  of  the 
enclosure  were  thrown  open,  and  out  came  the 
whole  crowd  with  a  rush.  The  men  were  so 
stationed  that  whichever  way  the  cattle  turned 
they  were  confronted  by  a  stock  whip ;  and  in  a 
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short  time  were  reduced  to  something  like  order. 
Our  march  had  now  fairly  commenced.  They 
were  driven  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day; 
more  than  this  would  have  distressed  them,  and 
reduced  them  too  much  before  their  arrival  at 
Lake  Hindmarsh.  We  had  not  much  trouble 
with  them,  there  being  so  many  hands  ;  all  their 
attempts  to  return  were  quickly  stopped,  and  one 
or  two  cracks  with  the  whip  sent  the  refractory 
ones  hastily  forward  into  the  van.  At  night  they 
were  hemmed  into  the  bend  of  a  stream,  where 
the  curve  of  the  river  would  form  two-thirds  of  a 
circle,  and  a  number  of  small  fires,  kept  up 
through  the  night,  which  were  built  from  bank  to 
bank  across  the  land,  effectually  prevented  them 
from  wandering  away. 

Soon  after  sunrise  next  morning,  we  were 
off  again,  letting  them  stop  to  feed  wherever  the 
grass  was  sweet  and  abundant.  Now  the  fifth 
morning  has  arrived,  our  assistants  have  left  us, 
and  returned  home  again.  There  were  six  of  us 
left  for  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  the  further  we  advanced  the  slower  we 
should  have  to  travel.  For  many  days,  possibly 
three  or  four  in  succession,  circumstances  might 
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arise  that  would  prevent  our  travelling  at  all ;  we 
could  not  foresee  what  was  before  us.  The 
remaining  six  men  consisted  of  Bob,  myself,  two 
stockmen,  and  the  two  aborigines,  both  of  whom 
had  a  very  fair  smattering  of  English,  were 
splendid  horsemen,  two  as  good  men  as  one  could 
wish  for,  and  would  be  far  more  useful  for  tracking 
than  any  number  of  Europeans  should  any  of  the 
cattle  go  astray.  We  had  eighteen  horses  among 
us ;  those  we  were  not  riding  were  driven  in  with 
the  cattle.  There  were  three  pack  horses, 
carrying  tent,  flour,  tea,  sugar,  blankets,  &c.  We 
were  never  short  of  fresh  meat,  for,  when  we 
wanted  any,  an  unfortunate  calf  had  to  suffer. 
There  were  about  fifty  or  so  of  these  youngsters, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  number  of  head, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  one  gets  heartily  tired  of  veal. 

It  was  laborious  and  tiring  work,  driving  them 
all  day,  and  watching  them  through  the  night ; 
many  times,  while  riding  with  them  on  either 
flank  or  bringing  up  the  rear  I  have  during  the 
afternoon  fallen  fast  asleep  on  the  horse,  and 
suddenly  woke  up  with  a  start  to  find  myself 
tumbling  out  of  the  saddle.  The  night  watches 
were  divided  between  us,  three  and   three  ;  the 
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first  watch  from  dusk  till  mid-night,  the  second 
from  mid-night  to  sunrise,  the  "watch  below" 
getting  what  rest  they  could.  On  fine,  quiet 
nights  the  cattle  would  all  lie  down  and  rest 
peaceably,  and  it  was  easy  work,  but  on  stormy 
and  boisterous  nights  they  became  very  restless, 
never  lying  down  at  all,  and  making  frantic  efforts 
to  escape.  Sometimes  we  came  to  a  post  and  rail 
fence,  laid  out  at  right  angles  ;  this  always  made  a 
fair  camping  ground  in  the  absence  of  a  convenient 
creek  or  river.  Crossing  rivers  was  an  unpleasant 
business  ;  the  difficulty  lay  in  forcing  the  leading 
cattle  into  the  water,  but  when  two  or  three  were 
fairly  crowded  in  the  others  followed  like  sheep. 

The  only  plan  was  to  collect  them  altogether 
on  the  bank,  surround  them  as  well  as  we  could, 
and,  by  urging  on  the  hinder  ones,  force  the 
others  forward  till  those  nearest  the  river  were 
pushed  in  ;  then  they  would  immediately  swim 
across,  and  we  followed  with  our  horses.  There 
are  several  methods  of  swimming  a  horse  over  a 
river,  but  the  plan  I  invariably  followed,  and  which 
I  found  to  succeed  better  than  any  other,  was  to 
get  into  the  water  on  that  side  of  the  horse  lowest 
down  the  stream,  hang  on  to  his  mane  and  let  him 
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tow  you  across.  In  this  position  you  can  always 
keep  him  in  his  place,  and  prevent  him  from 
swimming  down  stream,  by  splashing  water  into 
his  face,  which  you  cannot  do  in  any  other 
position.  As  for  the  wet  clothes,  that  was  not 
nice ;  they  had  to  dry  on  you  just  as  they  had  got 
wet.  But  none  of  us  ever  took  the  slightest  cold, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ill  effects  were,  from 
this  cause,  experienced  afterwards. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  we  continued 
our  march  in  this  way,  nothing  particularly 
occurring.  We  travelled  entirely  by  compass, 
having,  before  leaving  Wooloomooloo,  laid  down 
our  line  on  the  chart,  and  we  picked  up  our 
various  points  with  the  greatest  nicety,  never 
being  more  than  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  direct 
track.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  and  no 
system  could  have  given  more  accurate  results. 
Occasionally  a  herd  of  kangaroo  would  suddenly 
spring  up  in  front  of  the  leading  cattle,  causing  a 
scare  and  a  stampede  through  the  Bush,  when 
occurred  the  usual  amount  of  galloping  among  the 
timber,  scraping  the  tree  trunks  with  knees,  and 
guarding  against  out-stretching  branches  with  an 
hour  or  two  of  very  hard  riding  before  the  mob 
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could  be  brought  together  again.     This  was  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  interlude. 

Another  matter  that  troubled  us  was  that, 
notwithstanding  all  our  care,  some  of  them 
managed,  in  small  lots  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  to  escape 
during  the  night.  When  this  was  discovered, 
the  black  fellows  were  at  once  put  on  the  trail.  It 
was  very  curious  to  see  how,  by  the  faintest 
possible  sign  or  mark,  and  even  by  instinct  alone, 
they  followed  up  the  missing  cattle.  Signs,  which 
no  one  but  themselves  could  see,  to  them  were  as 
clear  as  a  printed  book  to  us,  and  when  they  were 
explained  I  failed  entirely  to  see  the  faintest  clue. 
A  little  dew  brushed  off  an  insignificant  shrub  ; 
a  few  blades  of  grass  bent  down  the  wrong  way ; 
two  or  three  small  hairs  sticking  to  the  bark  of  a 
tree ;  hairs  that  might  have  belonged  to  any 
animal,  so  far  as  my  eyes  could  see  ;  any  little 
broken  twigs  ;  dew  on  the  ground  disturbed  ;  or  a 
stone  supposed  to  be  accidentally  turned  over  ;  hoof 
marks  quite  invisible  to  me ;  grass  said  to  be 
bitten  off  in  passing  ;  such,  and  a  dozen  other 
trifles,  even  the  very  smell  of  the  ground  itself, 
was  quite  enough  for  the  blacks  to  follow  on 
quickly  and  with  certainty.     It  is,  furthermore,  a 
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fact  that,  where  a  white  man  would  have  been 
hopelessly  adrift,  the  blacks  were  never  at  fault. 
Not  once  did  they  fail  to  bring  all  the  stragglers 
back,  sometimes  after  a  trail  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  with  nothing  more  to  lead  them  on  than 
these  diminutive,  invisible  shadows. 

After  about  a  month  or  so  of  journeying,  a 
very  dark  and  threatening  morning  gave  us  warn- 
ing of  a  coming  change.  Early  in  the  afternoon, 
long  before  our  usual  time  of  camping,  we  came  to 
a  part  of  the  Bush  where  a  double  post  and  rail 
fence  had  been  built,  that  ran  in  parallel  lines 
about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  the  same  in  length, 
a  piece  of  clear  and  level  ground  between  them, 
a  broad  and  deep  creek  forming  the  boundary  at 
one  end,  the  other  end  being  entirely  open.  The 
fence  was  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  strongly  built. 
Crossing  the  creek  was  a  small  bridge  leading  to 
the  ground  between  the  fences.  This  bridge  I 
must  describe  a  little  more  particularly.  It  was 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  was  formed  of  two 
thick  and  straight  stems  of  trees  that  had  been 
thrown  across  the  creek  at  this,  its  most  narrow, 
part,  which  here  was  about  twenty  feet  wide  ;  in 
other   places   where    the    banks    had  fallen    in   it 
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swelled  out  to  double  this  width.  These  two 
supports  had  been  levelled  on  the  upper  part,  so 
that  the  slabs  forming  the  roadway  should  lie 
steadily.  These  consisted  of  some  roughly  split 
slabs  laid  across,  varying  in  width  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  inches,  and  were  fastened  to  the 
supports  by  a  couple  of  wooden  pegs  let  in 
through  auger  holes,  the  pegs  penetrating  the  logs 
underneath  just  sufficiently  to  keep  the  slabs  in 
place. 

The  surrounding  country  was  all  wild  forest 
land.  According  to  our  reckoning  we  were  many 
miles  from  any  Station,  and,  as  the  weather 
remained  very  threatening,  we  decided  to  stay 
here  for  the  night,  for  there  was  some  good 
pasturage  between  the  fences  and  abundance  of 
water  in  the  stream.  We  then  drove  the  cattle 
over  the  bridge  into  the  enclosure  without  any 
difficulty,  and  they  at  once  settled  down  to  feed. 
The  tent  we  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  at  the  other  end,  and  built  up  along  the  line 
between  the  tent  and  the  fence  on  either  side, 
several  fires  ready  for  lighting  at  night,  with  a  good 
supply  of  wood  for  each  fire.  As  the  evening 
came  on  the  sky  became  more  tempestuous ;  we 
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were  clearly  in  for  a  very  bad  night.  We  decided 
upon  no  division  of  watch  that  night ;  all  hands 
must  turn  out  till  daylight.  Before  dusk  it  had 
commenced  to  rain,  and  an  occasional  rumble  of 
distant  thunder  was  heard.  This  increased  with 
the  darkness,  and  the  cattle,  as  we  had  foreseen, 
commenced  to  become  alarmed. 

One  of  the  stockmen  had  been  ill  for  some 
days,  and  was  decidedly  worse  that  day,  so  we 
made  him  comfortable  by  putting  all  the  saddles 
in  a  line,  inside  the  tent,  turning  them  upside 
down,  with  a  log  on  either  side  to  prevent  them 
from  rolling  over,  laid  the  sick  man  inside  them, 
and  covered  him  over  with  a  blanket.  This  made 
him  a  good  bed  and  kept  him  off  the  damp 
ground.  The  fires  were  well  ablaze  before  dark, 
but  the  rain  came  down  so  heavily  that  long  before 
ten  o'clock  they  had  all  gone  out,  and  the  night 
was  so  terribly  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
more  than  a  few  yards  distant.  I  had  volunteered 
to  keep  the  bridge  if  the  other  four  would  keep 
the  open  space  between  the  tent  and  the  fence. 
I  had  been  at  my  post  for  some  hours,  without  a 
single  moment's  rest.  The  lightning  was 
incessant,  extremely   vivid,  and    the  thunder   so 
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loud  and  reverberating  that  it  completely  silenced 
the  bellowing  of  the  cattle.  The  lightning  was 
very  peculiar.  The  dense,  black  clouds  appeared 
to  open,  and  behind  them  was  a  bright  blue, 
phosphorescent  atmosphere,  more  dazzling  than 
the  sun,  and  more  blinding  to  look  at,  out  of 
which,  from  twenty  different  places  at  once,  came 
zig-zag  streaks  of  white  fire,  still  brighter,  still 
more  blinding,  that  sprang  up  and  down  and 
across  the  entire  firmament,  throwing  out  numerous 
smaller  streams  from  the  main  streams  of  fire  as 
they  danced  about  the  black  mid-night  sky. 
Some  had  a  small  ball  of  fire,  that  was  occasion- 
ally detached,  where  from  I  can't  say,  for  the  light 
was  much  too  blinding  to  watch.  These  balls 
burst  with  a  loud  report,  throwing  out  still  more 
dancing  streams  of  the  most  brilliant  zig-zag 
lightning. 

Thus  the  whole  forest  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated  at  every  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid. 
Then  came  the  thunder,  even  before  the  lightning 
had  disappeared  ;  we  must  have  been  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  storm.  These  sudden  bursts  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  I  know  that  the  earth 
trembled   and   shook,    and   that   so   long   as   the 
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thunder  continued  no  other  sound  could  be  heard. 
All  this  time  the  rain  descended  like  a  deluge,  in 
perfect  sheets  of  water,  causing  the  stream  to  rise 
perceptibly  and  very  rapidly  as  the  downfall 
persevered  without  ceasing,  continuing  without 
abatement  or  change  for  more  than  seven  hours. 
In  such  a  storm,  and  in  the  terrified  state  that  the 
animals  were  in,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  we 
were  able  to  keep  them  within  bounds  at  all. 
Had  they  once  succeeded  in  gaining  the  open 
Bush,  more  than  half  of  them  would  have  been 
lost  to  us  for  ever.  The  fire  shot  down  from  the 
sky  striking  trees,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
tearing  and  splitting  them  into  thousands  of  pieces 
that  were  scattered  and  spread  for  many  yards 
around. 

The  following  day  I  saw  between  sixty  and 
seventy  that  had  been  thus  destroyed,  all  round 
the  enclosure,  yet  not  one  of  the  animals  had  been 
touched.  The  state  of  fear  which  they  were  in 
throughout  the  entire  night  deprived  them  of  all 
"  thought  or  reason,"  they  rushed  like  mad  things 
over  the  ground,  upsetting  each  other  as  they 
galloped  to  and  fro.  A  number  of  them  would, 
now  and  again,  come  with  a  wild  charge  down  at 
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the  bridge  hoping  to  cross  the  stream  and  hide 
themselves  among  the  thick,  sheltering  timber 
beyond.  It  was  only  unwearied  watchfulness, 
and  the  persuasion  of  the  stockman's  constant 
companion,  that  induced  them  to  turn  and  to  try 
the  other  end  of  the  paddock.  Another  flash  of 
blue  and  red  and  white  lightning  combined, 
another  splitting  crack  of  the  overhead  thunder, 
lengthened  out  into  a  long,  deep,  angry  roll,  sent 
them  to  the  right-about,  and  away  they  flew  to  the 
far  side  to  receive  the  same  treatment  and  to  meet 
with  the  same  reception  there.  These  stampedes 
were  kept  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  night, 
which  was  one  of   Egyptian  blackness. 

The  lightning  was  of  the  greatest  service  ; 
indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  seen 
anything  without  its  oft  repeated  assistance.  And 
thus  the  night  continued  to  drag  its  weary  length 
along,  when  at  some  time  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  during  one  of  the  bright  flashes  of  light,  I 
saw,  or  imagined  that  I  saw,  some  of  the  cattle 
crossing  the  stream  fifty  yards  or  so  below  the 
bridge.  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  any 
animal  would  ever  think  about  crossing  a  river 
that  was  foaming  and  swirling  and  rushing  along 
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with  so  much  impetuosity.  All  animals,  equally 
so  with  humans,  calculate  their  chances  of  success 
before  trusting  themselves  into  a  flooded  creek. 
In  a  few  moments  another  of  the  prolonged 
brilliant  flashes  came,  and  then,  sur?  enough,  I 
clearly  saw  several  of  the  bullocks  hesitating  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  their  fore-feet  already  in 
the  water. 

11  Coo-ee,  Coo-ee,  Coo-ee,"  I  shouted  with  all 
the  strength  I  had  left  in  me.  "  Coo-ee  "  came 
back  in  reply.  Again  I  repeated  the  call,  and 
that  I  knew  would  soon  bring  someone  down  from 
the  other  end  of  the  ground.  Very  shortly  Bob 
came  running  down  to  me.  "  What  is  the  matter," 
he  enquired.  "  Be  as  quick  as  you  can  for  it's 
impossible  for  four  men  to  hold  that  long  opening 
at  the  other  end.  I  pulled  the  sick  fellow  out 
to  do  his  best  till  I  returned ;  he  is  not  much 
good,  poor  chap,  but  we  could  not  do  without 
him." 

11  Look  down  the  creek,  the  cattle  are  crossing 
the  stream!  If  they  are  not  stopped  more  than 
half  of  them  will  be  over  in  a  very  short  time. 
Stand  here  and  keep  the  bridge ;  I  will  go  and 
put  them  back." 
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"No!  stop   where  you   are.     I  f£Q   and 

drive  them  off." 

The  storm  still  continued  as  violent  as  ever, 
the  thunder  crashing  and  rolling,  lightning  every- 
where, and  the  rain  a  torrent ;  it  was  a  fearful 
night.  Bob  soon  reached  the  crossing  place,  and 
dismissed  the  hesitating  ones  ;  some  had  already 
crossed,  but  it  was  useless  attempting  to  look  for 
them  till  daylight,  when  the  black  fellows  would 
be  sent  out  to  track  them  back  again.  After 
driving  away  those  beasts  on  the  opposite  bank, 
Bob  then  set  about  fixing  up  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream  some  kind  of  an  erection  to  stop  them 
from  attempting  the  crossing  again.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  slipped,  and  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self, not  only  was  he  in  the  water,  but  was  being 
rolled  over  and  over  in  the  full  force  of  the  flood. 
I  heard  him  shouting  to  me  to  come  to  him,  and, 
although  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  I 
intuitively  knew  he  was  in  the  water. 

"Come  quick,"  was  all  that  I  could  hear. 
Away  I  started,  but,  just  as  I  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bridge,  with  the  perversity  of  things  in 
general,  at  that  moment  another  lot  of  cattle  tried 
to  rush  across.    I  turned  back  to  drive  them  off, 
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at  the  same  time  calling  out  to  Bob  to  get  hold  of 
something,  and  I  would  be  with  him  directly. 
Fortunately,  for  himself,  he  caught  the  bough  of 
an  overhanging  tree,  and  held  on  to  it ;  he  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  water  alone,  by  scrambling  on  to 
the  tree,  but  found  that  he  was  unable  to  drag 
himself  against  the  force  of  the  current,  and  that, 
even  had  he  been  successful,  the  bough  was  too 
weak  to  support  his  weight  out  of  the  water. 
Therefore,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
hold  on  and  wait  for  me.  It  was  a  most  remark- 
able thing  how  pertinaciously  those  cattle  stuck 
to  that  corner.  No  sooner  had  I  got  rid  of  one  lot 
than  another  lot  took  their  place  ;  it  appeared  like 
a  premeditated  arrangement  between  them. 

11  Come  along,"  he  shouted,  "  I  can't  hold  on 
much  longer." 

"  Do  your  best,"  I  answered,  "  I'll   be  with 
you  directly." 

I  could  not  leave  the  opening  clear  now,  or 
I  should  probably  lose  the  greater  number  of  the 
beasts.  What  could  I  do  ?  There  was  no  time 
to  "  Coo-ee "  again  for  another  man,  besides 
another  could  not  be  spared  ;  neither  could  I  see 
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poor  Bob,  almost  within  reach,  drown  before  me 
without  making  an  effort  to  pull  him  out.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  bridge  was  a  narrow  one, 
made  only  of  a  couple  of  stringers  and  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  planks.  These  were  all  the  thoughts  of  a 
few  moments.  I  took  hold  of  one  of  the  planks  to 
wrench  it  out  of  its  place  ;  it  would  not  move. 
Another,  and  another ;  all  fast.  I  decided  to  try 
them  all ;  if  none  could  be  removed,  then  the 
cattle  might  take  their  chance,  and  I  would  go 
and  assist  Bob.  The  sixth  one  I  tried  was  loose ; 
another  pull,  looser  still;  another,  and  out  it  came. 
This  was  all  I  wanted.  I  called  out  to  Bob  to  hold 
on  to  the  support  he  had  for  two  minutes  more, 
and  I  would  be  there  ;  it  was  all  right  now.  The 
pulled-up  plank  I  used  as  a  lever,  and  a  good  one 
I  found  it,  just  a  little  clumsy. 

Plank  after  plank  was  wrenched  out,  without 
any  trouble,  using  the  last  torn  up  one  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  next,  before  turning  it  over  into 
the  stream.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the  bridge 
was  no  more.  Now  I  knew  the  cattle  were  safe 
and  I  went  after  my  companion.  I  found  I  could 
not  reach  him,  for  he  was  a  good  ten  or  twelve 
feet  off  the  bank,  quite  out  in  the  stream.     The 
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branch  he  had  hold  of  was  thin  and  weak,  so 
much  the  lightning  revealed  to  me  ;  but  I  did  not 
see  till  the  next  day  by  what  a  few  trifling  strips  of 
fibre  the  branch  was  attached  to  the  parent 
stem.  Making  a  loop  at  the  end  of  my  whip 
thong,  which,  in  all,  was  a  good  fourteen  feet  long, 
a  strong  plaited  strip  of  green  hide,  I  held  on  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  during  the  next  flash  I 
threw  the  thong  out  to  him  in  the  water,  telling 
him  to  pass  his  arm  through  the  loop,  to  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  tree  as  soon  as  I  was  ready,  and 
the  current  would  wash  him  right  on  to  the  bank. 
I  saw  him  pass  the  loop  above  his  elbow,  take  a 
couple  of  turns  round  his  arm,  and  a  good  grip  of 
the  thong  ;  then  I  considered  my  fish  as  good  as 
landed,  and  I  went  back  on  to  the  bank. 

"  Now,  if  you  are  ready,  let  go." 

I  dug  my  heels  into  the  soft  ground,  and 
stuck  with  as  tight  a  grip  as  I  could  to  the  stock 
of  the  whip.  When  he  reached  the  full  extent  of 
the  thong,  the  strain  for  a  moment  or  two  was  far 
more  than  I  thought  it  possible  it  could  have 
been,  but  when  he  could  get  no  farther,  then  he  at 
once  began  to  drift  to  the  side  into  shallow  water. 
In  a  few  seconds  more  I  had  him  up  on  the  bank, 
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four  or  five  yards  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  He  was  very  weak  and  quite  unable  to 
stand,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  friction  he  slowly 
regained  a  little  strength,  and  recrossing  the  creek 
on  the  flattened  top  of  one  of  the  now  bare 
stringers,  he  returned  again  to  the  tent. 

After  that  I  had  an  easy  time,  and  although 
one  or  two  more  attempts  were  made  at  the  cross- 
ing, the  cattle  were  soon  dissuaded,  and  the  bridge 
required  my  attention  no  more.  I  was  sorry  I  had 
not  destroyed  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
but,  in  fact,  I  never  thought  of  doing  so  till  my 
friend  was  lying  helpless  in  the  water.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock  the  storm  commenced  to  die 
away,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  we  heard,  with 
great  relief,  the  last  roll  of  thunder  over  the  far 
away  distant  hills.  I  was  glad  when  the  morning 
came  at  last,  and  the  sun  appeared,  through  a  not 
too  clear  atmosphere,  showing  every  prospect  of  a 
fine  day.  The  cattle  were  very  tired,  and,  when 
quiet  was  once  again  restored,  they  all  lay  down 
to  rest. 

Seeing  that  I  could  be  of  no  further  service  at 
the  creek,  I  returned  to  the  tent,  where  we  soon 
built  up  an  immense  fire,  for  all  were  very  cold  ; 
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our  clothes  had  to  be  wrung  out  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  A  large  kettle  full  of  hot  coffee,  and  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  veal  and  damper,  put  us  all 
into  good  spirits,  and  made  us  feel  anything  but 
unhappy.  The  black  fellows  were  now  sent  off 
on  the  track  of  the  cattle  that  had  crossed  the 
stream  during  the  night.  In  the  afternoon  they 
returned  with  nine  beasts,  which  they  said  were 
all  that  had  gone  into  the  forest,  that  they  had 
counted  them  on  the  trail  and  there  were  no  more, 
and  that  they  had  not  divided  and  were  all  together 
when  found. 

We  remained  here  another  four  days  resting 
and  refreshing  ourselves,  and  as  there  was 
abundance  of  food  and  water  for  the  cattle,  it  was 
good  for  them  also.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  we  were  again  on  the  march,  and  although  we 
experienced  some  rough  times  afterwards  we  never 
passed  through  a  second  night  like  that.  In  six 
weeks  more  we  had  delivered  the  cattle  to  the 
owner.  There  were  three  missing,  but,  consider- 
ing the  trouble  we  had  had,  it  was  a  very  small 
deficit.  But  as  there  was  a  good  number  of 
healthy  calves  not  counted,  these  more  than  made 
up  for  the  three  lost   ones.     I   am   certain   these 
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were  lost  in  the  stream,  washed  away  during  the 
night  of  the  storm. 

After  remaining  a  week  with  Mr.  Blank  (I 
quite  forget  his  name),  we  were  ready  for  the 
return  journey.  We  left  and,  making  easy  time  of 
it,  without  incident  of  any  kind,  we  arrived  again 
at  Wooloomooloo  within  the  five  months  from  our 
departure.  Great  Scot !  what  a  welcome  we 
received  on  our  return,  all  well  and  hearty,  for 
the  sick  man  had  recovered  somehow.  The 
Prodigal  was'nt  in  it ;  and  when  Bob  described, 
after  dinner  that  evening,  the  night  of  the  storm 
and  how  I  had  kept  the  bridge,  then  destroyed  it, 
and  fished  him  out  of  the  river,  the  rush  made 
upon  me  by  mamma  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
extremely  satisfactory,  enthusiastic,  and  osculatory 

nature  of  that  attack,  was But,  there,  that  is 

far  enough  for  an  unsympathetic  reader  to  read  or 
to  hear,  so  over  the  remainder  of  that  act  we'll 
ring  down  the  curtain. 

The  father  looked  very  solemn,  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  simply  remarked : 
11  Well,  laddie,  you've  done  us  all  a  better  turn 
than  by  shooting  him  in  mistake  for  the  "  Black 
Douglas." 
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And  now  my  story  is  finished.  Remember, 
nearly  forty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  this 
record  was  acted  in  real  life,  but  were  I  to  live  to 
the  age  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  one  spot  would 
ever  remain  bright  and  green  in  my  memory,  and 

that  place  is  Wooloomooloo. 

*  *  * 

"And  what  became  of  the  family?"  I  hear 
someone  ask.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  them  even  now.  Many  and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  forty 
years.  The  father  and  mother  sleep  in  peace  in 
one  of  the  Melbourne  Cemeteries,  the  spot  marking 
their  last  resting  place  being  ever  tended  by  loving 
and  tender  hands.  The  rest  all  turned  out  just 
as  I  had  foreseen,  as  I  knew  it  must,  for  the  laws 
of  gravitation  are  as  unchangeable  as  all  the  other 
laws  of  Nature.  The  governor,  as  he  had 
promised,  took  his  daughters  to  Melbourne  to  let 
them  enjoy  four  months  of  city  life.  Before  the 
four  months  had  expired,  they  might,  each  of 
them,  have  been  married  half  a  dozen  times  over. 
I  had  no  idea  the  governor  was  so  well  known,  so 
highly  thought  of  in  Melbourne.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  than  he  was  surrounded  by  friends,  all 
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anxious  to  welcome  and  to  do  him  honour.  Both 
he  and  his  daughters  were  frequent  guests  of  the 
ruling  powers,  were  invited  to  all  the  balls, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments  that  were  so 
frequently,  and  with  so  much  princely  munificence, 
held  at  Government  House. 

The  younger  of  the  two  girls,  the  thoughtful, 
soft-eyed  Maggie,  was  the  first  to  go.  She 
became  engaged  to,  and  afterwards  married,  a 
clever,  rising  young  man  in  the  Government 
Service,  and  as  years  rolled  on  he  continued  to 
rise  in  wealth,  in  honour,  and  in  position,  till  at 
the  present  he  ranks  among  the  highest  and  most 
honoured  of  all  Australians,  is  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
no  name  is  more  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
province  of  Victoria. 

Jennie,  the  sparkling,  bright-eyed  Jennie, 
married  a  young  and  handsome  swain,  a  liberal, 
large-hearted  man  of  independent  means,  who 
supplied  her  with  every  luxury  a  girl  could  wish 
for.  Her  home  is  in  London,  but  she  and  her 
husband  travel  a  good  deal,  and  pay  long  and 
frequent  visits  to  the  land  of  her  father's  adoption. 
The  sons  remained  on   the  Station,  and  became 
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even  more  prosperous  than  their  parents  had  been 
before  them.  But  the  old  life  had  departed,  there 
was  something  wanting,  they  became  restless  and 
dissatisfied  ;  so  they,  too,  followed  the  lead  of  their 
sisters,  and  got  married. 

This  improved  matters,  and,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  work  harmoniously  together,  they 
"piled  up  the  coin,"  and  bought  a  sheep  run  not 
many  miles  away  from  the  Cattle  Station — which 
is  still  alive  and  flourishing — so  as  to  form  a  home 
for  their  several  young  and  promising  olive 
branches. 

Long  may  they  all  live  ;  long  may  they  all 
continue  flourishing,  prosperous  and  happy  ;  for  a 
more  united,  honoured,  or  meritorious  family  is 
not  to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Australia. 
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Chapter  III. 


"Anno  Domini"    187—. 
Twenty-Four  Hours  with  a  Madman. 


WONDER  whether  anyone  who  may  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  read  this  story  has  ever  seen 
a  ghost,  has  ever  given  more  than  an  incredulous 
passing  thought  to  shades,  and  supernatural 
appearances'  generally.  Should  there  be  such  an 
one,  perhaps  he  or  she  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  apparition  whose  most  welcome 
and  opportune  appearance  released  me  from  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  and  risky  position. 

This  was  not  the  first  shadowy  visitor  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing,  but  I  purpose 
now  to  speak  only  of  the  last  of  these  spectres, 
which  appeared  to  me  in  this,  our  matter-of-fact 
model  settlement,  now  many  years  ago. 
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Yes,  quite  true,  it  was  an  after  dinner 
experience,  but  the  fish  had  not  disagreed  with 
me,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  sherry,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  was  all  the  exhilarating 
fluid  I  had  seen  that  day.  The  story  is  not 
imaginary.  In  fact  I  know  more  than  a  dozen  of 
our  present  residents  who  were  here  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
remember  well  the  circumstance,  but  they  never 
knew  all  the  details  herein  disclosed.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  matter  before  to  anyone  ;  it  made 
too  deep,  too  mysterious  an  impression  upon  my — 
well — call  it  superstition  if  you  like  (that  word 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  me),  to  hear  it 
made  the  subject  of  laughing  dinner  table  talk, 
and  turned  generally  into  ridicule  and  banter. 

Whether  the  story  is  believed  or  disbelieved, 
it  will  never  alter  my  unshaken  belief  that  I  saw 
the  spirit  of  my  dead  friend,  and  that  when  he 
spoke  it  was  his  voice  alone  that  released  my 
throat  from  the  homicidal  grip  of  a  madman. 

When  I  first  came  to  Shanghai  I  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Municipal  Council.  This  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  those  early 
days  I  was  comparatively  a  young  man  ;  but  every 
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particular  of  my  story  is  as  clearly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  occurred.  In 
those  days  the  Council  Buildings,  the  secretary's 
quarters  and  go-downs,  were  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Honan  Road,  in  a  compound  now  entirely 
covered  with  Chinese  houses.  The  Engineer's 
offices  and  the  police  accommodation  were 
directly  opposite  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road. 
I  had  quarters  allotted  to  me  adjoining  those 
belonging  to  L.  and  O.,  who  were  both  at  that 
time  in  the  Council's  service.  We  soon  became 
close  friends,  for  L.  and  O.  were  both  men  after 
my  own  heart.  Our  spare  time  we  constantly 
passed  together  in  spring  and  summer  on  the 
river.  At  other  times,  either  on  foot  or  in  the 
saddle,  we  took  long  rambles  through  the  country  ; 
or  on  occasional  afternoons  during  winter  went  with 
our  guns  to  the  western  side  of  the  Jessfield  and 
Sicawey  Roads,  returning  with  four  or  five 
pheasants  each,  for  in  those  long-ago  days 
pheasants  were  far  from  scarce  in  places  where 
they  have  now  become  but  memories  of  the  past. 
And  so  time  passed  on.  I  had  not  a  want  or 
a  care  till  I  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
my  friend  L.     A  good  fellow  was  L.  in  more  ways 
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than  one  ;  a  man  of  thoughtful  mind,  a  man  ol 
religious  life,  and  charitable  almost  to  a  fault. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  amiability  of 
temper,  he  was  quite  capable  of  taking  good  care 
of  himself  on  any  particular  emergency. 

I  remember  one  evening  in  particular  we  were 
sitting  round  a  small  fire ;  for  the  day,  although 
scarcely  out  of  summer,  had  been  damp  and  chilly, 
and  each  one  of  us  was  in  a  particularly  depressed 
state,  occasioned  by  L.,  who,  in  all  seriousness,  had 
assured  us  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not 
much  longer  to  remain  with  us,  that  his  span  of 
life  had  nearly  closed.  We  tried  all  we  could  to 
talk  and  argue  him  out  of  this  morbid  frame  of 
mind,  but  our  efforts  were  of  no  use,  and  although 
he  was  no  fatalist,  his  conviction  could  not  be 
moved ;  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  doomed,  and 
that  his  destiny  was  nearly  fulfilled.  "  But,"  he 
said,  "we  will  never  mention  this  subject  again; 
still,  before  we  close  it,  I  wish  truly  and  sincerely 
to  promise  that,  if  it  is  ever  possible  to  obtain  a 
short  respite  from  my  future  state,  I  will  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  appear  again  to  my  surviving 
friends  at  such  time  as  I  can  be  most  useful  and 
helpful  to  them." 
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After  this  O.  and  I  considered  that  it  was 
desirable  to  launch  on  to  subjects  a  little  more 
cheerful,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  soon 
after  we  separated  for  the  night.  At  that  time 
little  did  we  think  how  soon  L's  predictions  would 
be  accomplished. 

I  said  L's  death  was  a  tragic  one ;  it  was  in 
this  wise.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  our  above 
mentioned  melancholy  evening,  L.  was  to  have 
dined  with  me.  He  appeared  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  his  somewhat  rash  promise,  and  nothing 
more  was  thought  about  it. 

Shortly  before  the  dinner  hour  he  sent  me  a 
note  excusing  himself  from  coming  on  the  plea 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  well  and  preferred 
remaining  at  home. 

Late  that  night,  long  after  I  had  been  in  bed, 
I  was  aroused  by  his  boy  rushing  into  my  room 
exclaiming:  "  Come,  come  quick  ;  my  master  have 
makee  die,  he  b'long  too  muchee,  muchee  dead." 

I  at  once  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  struck  a 
light,  when  the  serious,  frightened  look  on  the 
boy's  face,  and  his  thorough  earnestness,  con- 
vinced me  something  was  wrong.  So  quickly  hurry- 
ing on  a  few  clothes  I  hastened  to  L's  quarters. 
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I  found  poor  L.  stretched  out  on  the  dining- 
room  table.  He  was  quite  dead  and  cold  ;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  pulsation  about  the  heart, 
his  eyes  were  glazed  and  slightly  sunken,  although 
rigor  mortis  had  not  yet  set  in.  I  ran  at  once  for 
the  nearest  medical  man,  with  whom  I  returned  in 
a  few  minutes.  After  examination,  the  doctor 
pronounced  him  dead  and  that  his  death  had 
taken  place  two  or  three  hours  previously.  He 
had  a  piece  of  granite  chip  embedded  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  cheek,  where  it  appeared  to  have 
become  firmly  fixed,  and  we  left  it  there  so  that  it 
might  be  seen  at  the  inquest  which  must 
inevitably  follow. 

His  shoes  had  been  stolen,  although  a  valuable 
watch  and  chain,  a  little  money,  and  some  other 
things  found  in  his  pockets  had  not  been  touched. 
We  questioned  his  "boy,"  who  declared  his 
master  had  dined  alone  and  that  he  had  com- 
plained about  not  being  well. 

After  dinner  he  heard  some  quarrel  outside, 
went  out  to  quell  it,  and  had  not  returned.  His 
servants,  supposing  he  had  come  on  to  my 
quarters,  as  he  frequently  had  done  before,  were 
not  alarmed  at  his  absence,  till  the  body  had  been 
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found  by  one  of  them  lying  near  the  steps  leading 
to  his  own  house.  He  noticed  that  he  then  had 
no  shoes  on,  and  as  they  could  not  be  found  in  the 
house,  he  supposed  he  must  have  worn  them  when 
he  went  out  and  they  must  have  been  removed 
afterwards.  At  that  time  Shanghai  held  a  large 
number  of  very  bad  characters,  men  who  would 
stand  at  nothing ;  loafers,  generally  deserters 
from  the  tiers  of  sailing  ships  that  filled  the 
harbour,  and  crowds  of  disbanded  soldiers,  both 
from  the  rebel  and  Imperial  armies. 

Having  seen  my  friend  only  five  or  six  hours 
previously  in  apparently  perfect  health,  although 
he  had  told  me  in  his  note  that  he  was  not  well, 
I  took  it  merely  as  an  excuse  that  he  would  be 
more  comfortable  alone.  One  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  that  my  first  thought  was  "  Foul  play." 

The  following  day  an  inquest  was  held.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  aneurism  of 
the  heart  had  been  the  cause  of  death,  the  deceased 
having  fallen  on  his  face,  the  pointed  piece 
of  granite  had  entered  his  cheek  where  we  had 
found  it,  but  it  was  never  made  clear  how  or  why 
his  shoes  had  been  removed  before  the  alarm  was 
given.  The  stone  was  never  taken  out  of  his  cheek. 
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Thus  poor  L.  was  lost  to  us,  and  0, 
survived  him  only  about  four  years.  L.  was  very- 
popular,  his  funeral  was  numerously  attended,  and 
his  remains  now  lie  in  the  New  Cemetery. 

Years  after  his  decease,  a  future  Council 
having  respect  for  his  memory,  and  wishing  to 
perpetuate  it,  named  a  certain  locality  in 
Shanghai  after  him,  and  it  bears  his  name  to  this 
day. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  P.  and  O.  Steamer 

"A "  arrived,  and  we  heard  that  one  of  her 

passengers  was  an  uncle  of  my  deceased  friend, 
also  named  L.  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
embarked  at  Calcutta,  that  he  had  come  to 
Shanghai  on  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  and  a  couple 
of  days  or  so  after  the  vessel  had  left  he  had 
become  very  peculiar  in  his  manner,  and  that  on 
reaching  Shanghai,  and  being  met  by  the  news  of 
his  nephew's  death,  he  had  become  unmistakably 
deranged,  becoming  very  angry  and  excited  when- 
ever the  subject  was  mentioned  to  him.  He  firmly 
and  decidedly  refused  to  believe  the  truth  of  the 
report. 

I  went  on  board  the   "  A "   to   see   the 

Captain,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance.     He  told 
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me  of  his  passenger,  and  said  that  as  he  had 
exhibited  such  undoubted  symptoms  of  insanity 
he  had  agreed  to  take  him  back  again  to  Calcutta, 
as  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  let  him  loose  in 
Shanghai  now  that  his  nephew  was  dead.  He 
then  explained  to  me  that  as  this  was  the  first 
trip  of  the  new  "  liner  "  to  Shanghai  he  wished  to 
ask  a  number  of  the  residents  to  tiffin,  but  feared 
a  scene  with  Mr.  L. 

11  Well,"  I  replied,  "  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  with  him.  If  you'll  trust  him  with  me, 
I'll  take  charge  of  him  for  the  day,  take  him  for  a 
drive  into  the  country,  which  will  be  a  great 
change  for  him  after  his  voyage,  keep  him 
generally  interested  in  one  thing  or  another,  and 
bring  him  on  board  again  in  the  evening  or  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  Captain  was  greatly  obliged  to  me,  and 
willingly  consented  to  my  proposal.  He  then 
took  me  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  L.  I  saw  before 
me  an  immensely  tall,  very  powerful  and  muscular 
man,  sallow  in  countenance,  with  large  wild 
looking  eyes,  and  a  most  forbidding  expression. 
I  repented  of  my  offer  the  moment  I  saw  him,  and 
thought  what  a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  have  seen 
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him  before  making  such  a  wild  proposition. 
Before  I  had  time  to  collect  my  ideas  as  to  the 
best  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  the  Captain  said  to 
him :  "  Let  me  introduce  you,  Mr.  L.,  to  my  friend. 
He  wants  you  to  go  ashore  with  him  for  a  drive 
into  the  country,  and  to  see  a  little  of  Shanghai. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  your  poor  nephew." 

I  could  have  pitched  the  Captain  overboard, 
with  pleasure,  for  that  last  sentence,  as  I  saw  Mr. 
L's.  eyes  get  more  tigerish  than  they  were  before, 
and  then  suddenly  calm  down  again  to  almost 
feminine  trustfulness. 

Little  did  the  Captain  know  the  effect  of 
those  nine  words  on  Mr.  L. ;  nor  did  I,  or  we 
should  never  have  left  the  ship  together. 

Anyhow  he  consented  willingly  to  be  my 
companion  for  the  day,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
went  ashore.     On  the  way  to  my  quarters  I  called 

in    at    the Office,  my     new     acquaintance 

refusing  to  come  in.  I  there  heard  that  he  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  nephew  was  not 
dead  but  hiding.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  him  at  tiffin  I  went  into  my  friend  M's 
office  and,  explaining  the  matter  to  him,  asked  him 
to  come  to  tiffin  also. 
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"  Why  don't  you  start  a  private  lunatic 
asylum  at  once,  and  invite  your  friends  to  dinner 
with  the  inmates,  it  would  be  a  decided  novelty, 
and  something  quite  taking  in  Shanghai  ?  "  Any- 
how, after  showering  a  good  deal  more  of  similar 
chaff  on  me,  he  consented  to  come,  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  would  "  see  me  through  with  my  first 
patient."  We  arrived  at  my  quarters,  where  I 
kept  Mr.  L.  interested  in  various  ways  till  12.30, 
when  preparations  for  tiffin  were  brought  in,  and 
M.  at  the  same  time  walked  into  the  room. 

Nothing  particular  happened  till  Mr.  L.,  who 
talked  naturally  enough  at  times,  suddenly  became 
very  confidential  and  told  us  he  was  wanted  in 
Calcutta  for  various  crimes  that  he  had  committed 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  he  had 
hitherto  so  successfully  concealed  as  to  avoid 
detection. 

His  last  offence  was  embezzling  a  large  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  the  Indian  Government, 
that  the  police  were  on  his  track  in  various 
disguises,  that  he  quite  believed  some  of  them 
were  disguised  as  Chinamen,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  when  he 
was  ashore.     He  seemed  very  uneasy  about  my 
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servants.  "  Can  they  be  trusted  ?  "  he  was  con- 
tinually asking.  We  both  pledged  our  word  that 
they  could,  that  none  of  them  were  Indian  Police 
in  disguise,  as  he  seemed  to  imagine,  and  so  long 
as  he  remained  with  me  he  was  as  safe  as  though 
he  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

At  this  moment  the  "  boy"  was  entering  with 
a  dish  ;  he  stopped  suddenly  and  beckoned 
to  me.  This  was  a  piece  of  familiarity  I  had 
never  seen  before,  so  I  went  to  him  to  ask  what 
he  meant. 

He  had  a  terrified  expression  on  his  usually 
stolid  face,  and  was  looking  earnestly  at  the  table. 
Turning  round  I  saw  M.  purple  in  the  face,  and 
Mr.  L.  had  disappeared,  M.  grew  more  purple 
still  at  my  look  of  perplexity  and  astonishment. 
No  longer  able  to  restrain  his  merriment,  he 
assured  me  that  the  fun  had  already  commenced, 
and  if  it  only  continued  with  the  same  lively  spirit, 
my  asylum  would  frequently  and  numerously  be 
visited  by  my  friends. 

He  then  pointed  under  the  table,  and  there  I 
found  my  madman,  hiding  as  much  of  his  bulky 
frame  as  there  was  accommodation  for,  swearing 
at  my  breach  of  faith,  that  he  did  not  trust  my 
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"boys,"  who  were  only  Indian  Police  in  disguise. 
He  evidently  had  Indian  Police  on  the  brain,  and 
I  began  to  think  our  tiffin  would  be  thoroughly 
cold  and  dry  before  we  could  reassure  him  or 
persuade  him  to  come  from  under  the  table. 
Meanwhile  the  "boys"  had  set  down  the  tiffin 
anyhow,  and  bolted,  nor  would  anything  induce 
them  to  return.  Threats  and  persuasion  were 
alike  useless,  so  that  day  we  had  to  be  our  own 
servants. 

Finally,  after  promising  a  great  many  impossi- 
bilities, we  got  him  out,  and  with  most  earnest 
protestations  induced  him  to  believe  (which  was 
certainly  the  truth)  that  the  servants  were  a  good 
deal  more  afraid  of  him  than  he  of  the  servants. 
We  finished  tiffin  at  last,  M.  declaring  he  had 
never  enjoyed  one  so  much  before. 

Our  visitor  had  had  nothing  to  drink  but  the 
weakest  sherry  and  water,  put  into  a  red  hock 
bottle,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  taking  in  the 
finest  Rhine  wine.     This  was  a  hint  I  had  received 

from  the  Captain  of  the  "  A" .     A  cigar  on  the 

verandah,  afterwards  coffee,  brought  our  meal  to  a 
close,  when  L.,  looking  at  me  very  gravely,  said  : 
"  My  dear ,  may  1  say  something.   I  am  older 
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than  you  are  and  I  have  seen  a  thing  or  two  in  my 
day."  "  Order,  gentlemen,  order,"  shouted  M., 
who  was  chaffing  our  visitor  rather  more  than  was 
prudent,  "  Mr.  L.  will  now  favour  us  with  a 
speech,  and  afterwards  with  a  song."  L.  looked 
at  M.  as  though  he  would  annihilate  him.  M. 
collapsed  and  L.  proceeded.  Turning  to  me  he 
said:  "I  observe  you  have  everything  very  nice 
here,  exceedingly  good  taste;  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  am  sure  you  are  living  very  much  beyond 
your  means.  You  ought  to  economise.  Now,  as 
you  are  a  man  of  sense,  take  my  advice,  begin  at 
once,  dismiss  your  servants,  all  of  them,  especially 
those  d — d  Indian  Police,  and  engage  me,  me 
(stretching  out  an  arm  like  a  prize-fighter's,  and 
striking  himself  a  blow  on  the  chest  that  would 
have  brought  a  pony  to  grass),  engage  me,  and  / 
will  be  your  '  boy,'  I  will  nurse  you  when  you  are 
sick,  and  be  your  shadow  at  all  times.  Now  don't 
interrupt,"  he  added,  as  I  began  to  stammer  out 
something,  "  I  can  do  with  anything,  I  will  take  all 
my  meals  with  you,  and  between  a  couple  of  horse 
cloths  can  sleep  here,  on  the  verandah,  quite  com- 
fortably, and  be  no  expense  to  you  at  all." 

This  was  too  much  for  M.,  who  appeared  to 
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be  in  a  state  of  semi-apoplexy  ;  he  got  up  and  said 
he  must  go.  I  urged  that  it  would  be  shabby- 
now  that  our  visitor  was  becoming  more  excited 
than  ever,  that  he  had  promised  to  see  me  through 
with  my  first  patient,  and  yet  he  was  going  to 
leave  me  in  the  lurch.  But  it  was  in  vain  ;  he 
protested  that  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  office 
and  must  go.  So  after  wishing  me  well  out  of  my 
engagement  he  took  his  departure. 

I  heard  him  make  off  shrieking  with  laughter  ; 
and  I  turned  with  a  feeling  of  injury,  and  in  any- 
thing but  a  merry  mood,  to  entertain  my  un- 
welcome guest,  wishing  the  Captain,  his  ship,  and 
his  tiffin  party  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It 
was  now  about  three  o'clock  and  how  to  get 
through  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  appeared 
to  me  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  drive  into  the  country  until 
reminded  of  it  by  L.  himself.  "  Yes,  certainly  we 
will  go,"  I  answered,  "  I  was  only  waiting  till  you 
were  quite  ready.  If  you  wish  we  will  send  for  the 
carriage  at  once."  I  did  so,  it  was  an  open 
phaeton.  Before  we  got  in  L.  took  hold  of  me, 
turned  so  as  to  front  me,  and  said  :  "  Let  me  look 
square  into  your  face  ;  are  you  to  be  trusted  ? " 
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"  Get  in,  or  go  back  to  your  ship,  you've  been 
playing  the  fool  long  enough."  This  appeared  to 
quiet  him  down  a  little  and  he  entered  the 
carriage. 

"  Jessfield,"  I  called  to  the  Mafoo,  and  we 
started.  My  companion  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  but 
his  attention  was  closely  given  to  every  person  we 
passed  as  though  he  expected  to  see  a  friend. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  Bubbling  Wall, 
he  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  carnage,  with  as 
much  ease  and  certainty  as  if  the  vehicle  had  been 
stationary  instead  of  in  rapid  motion,  seized  two 
unlucky  passing  Chinamen,  one  in  either  hand,  in 
a  grip  none  of  the  lightest,  declaring  vehemently 
that  they  were  two  of  the  Indian  Police  who  had 
followed  him  from  Calcutta,  and  that  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  they  should  never  return  there 
again.  It  took  me  some  time  to  get  these  men 
released  and  to  convince  my  lunatic  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Finally  he  was  half  persuaded,  and 
released  his  hold.  The  moment  the  men  felt 
themselves  free  they  bolted  across  the  country  at 
such  a  pace,  that  put  pursuit,  even  if  it  had  been 
desired,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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I  got  him  again  into  the  carriage,  pointed  out 
various  cottages,  villages,  Chinese  graves,  etc., 
about  all  of  which  I  had  some  story  or  other  to 
tell  him,  and,  when  he  appeared  to  become  weary 
of  my  recital,  I  gave  him  a  cigar,  which  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  he  had  great  difficulty  in  lighting. 
After  smoking  about  half  of  it,  he  suddenly  threw 
the  remaining  half  away  and,  without  the  slightest 
notice,  jumped  again  out  of  the  carriage,  seized 
another  Chinaman  under  the  same  pretext,  and 
the  previous  performance  was  repeated.  Not 
knowing  how  soon  it  might  become  impossible  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  fallacy,  and  fearing  that  an 
unfortunate  accident  might  be  the  result,  I  directed 
the  Mafoo  to  drive  home  again,  regarding  any- 
thing he  might  do  in  the  house  better  than  man- 
slaughter on  the  public  highway.  It  was  about 
five  o'clock  when  we  returned,  and  in  various  ways 
we  dragged  on  till  dinner  time. 

We  got  through  dinner.  When  this  was  over 
I  quietly  instructed  the  servants  to  secretly  and 
quietly  remove  all  the  knives  and  forks  from  the 
sideboard,  to  take  away  all  the  fire-irons,  and  any- 
thing else  I  could  see  that  my  excitable  guest 
might   use   in   an   offensive    manner,    for   it   was 
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impossible  to  imagine  what  form  his  madness 
might  not  take  ;  his  conversation  continuing  of  the 
oddest  kind,  with  frequent  allusions  to  the  Indian 
Police,  of  whom  he  evidently  stood  in  the  greatest 
dread.  After  dinner  he  began  to  pace  the  room, 
muttering  to  himself,  till  suddenly  stopping  before 
me,  he  said  :  "  This  is  the  worst  furnished  room  I 
have  ever  seen.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  ask  any  man  into  such  a  miserable  box  of  a 
place.  How  you  can  live  in  it  yourself  I  can't 
imagine.  Why,  there  isn't  a  bell  rope  for  me  to 
hang  myself  to,  nor  a  poker  with  which  I  could 
knock  out  my  brains.''  And  a  very  good  thing  too, 
I  thought.  By  Jove !  that  was  a  happy  thought  of 
mine  telling  the  "  boys"  to  remove  all  the  knives, 
and  if  he  could  only  find  the  poker  he  might  make  a 
mistake  as  to  whose  brains  required  extraction. 
After  this  things  became  even  less  cheerful,  so  I 
suggested  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  our  return 
to  the  ship. 

"For  the  ship?"  he  shouted,  "I  don't  set 
foot  on  that  ship  again.  Neither  you  nor  all  the 
cursed  nigger  police  shall  ever  get  me  back  to  that 
black  hole,  Calcutta,  again."  And,  by  way  of 
clenching  his  determination,  down  came  his  huge 
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fist  on  the  table  with  the  impact  of  a  blacksmith's 
hammer.  Finding  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
return,  and  as  it  was  now  late  and  quite  dark,  and 
especially  as  I  had  no  mind  for  a  row  out  in  a 
small  boat,  on  a  swiftly  running  river,  on  a  dark 
night,  with  a  dangerous  lunatic  as  my  only 
"  compagnon  de  voyage,"  I  acquiesced,  and  told 
him  "that  he  should  sleep  here  to-night  and  I  was 
sure  he  would  feel  more  comfortable  than  in  his 

confined  quarters  on  board  the  '  A .'     So  now 

I  will  show  you  your  room  and  you  can  take  a 
good  night's  rest." 

He  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  appeared 
to  doubt  everything  I  said  or  did.  He  positively 
declined  to  go  to  bed,  and  continued  to  pace  the 
room  till,  again  stopping  in  front  of  me,  he  said  : 
"  Do  you  know  I  could  pick  up  you  and  your  chair 
together,  carry  you  to  the  window,  and  pitch  you 
both  over  the  verandah  into  the  garden."  I  told 
him  I  did  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  doing  so, 
but  should  at  the  same  time  strongly  recommend 
him  not  to  try,  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  into 
the  garden  over  the  verandah,  and  that  if  he 
began  to  try  any  such  tricks,  or  talked  any  further 
nonsense  of  that  kind,  I  should  call  in  the  police 
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and  have  him  removed,  for  the  station    was   not 
more  than  a  few  yards  distant. 

After  this  he  became  much  more  quiet  and 
appeared  disposed  for  bed,  but  the  moment  I 
mentioned  it  he  became  excited  again  declaring 
he  would  not  go.  Finding  that  it  was  no 
good  trying  to  persuade  him  to  do  anything, 
and  thinking  that  he  would  go  to  bed  at  his 
own  time  and  not  before,  I  let  him  alone 
and  stretched  myself  out  in  a  long  cane  reclining 
chair.  I  suppose  that  I  must  have  dozed,  or 
perhaps  fallen  asleep  altogether,  for  the  next  thing 
I  remember  was  my  being  awakened  and  finding 
my  throat  in  the  choking  grip  of  fine  sinewy  fingers, 
while  my  guest  muttered:  "  If  you  don't  tell  me 
where  you  have  hidden  my  nephew  I'll  strangle 
you  first,  and  then  take  your  head  off  afterwards," 
as  at  the  same  time  he  drew  from  under  his  waist- 
coat my  own  carving  knife,  which,  in  some  cunning 
and  unknown  manner,  he  had  got  possession  of. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  articulate  a  syllable  with  his 
grasp  on  my  larynx,  and  as  he  showed  no  sign  of 
allowing  me  to  explain,  my  fate  seemed  sealed.  I 
felt  myself  growing  black  in  the  face,  and  a 
decidedly  choking  sensation  that   was   extremely 
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unpleasant  overcoming  me,  as  I  looked  up 
at  the  savage  maniac,  who  continued  to 
mutter:  "Tell  me  where  my  nephew  is,  or 
I'll  strangle  you."  In  a  completely  reclining 
position,  as  I  was,  with  fourteen  stone  sitting 
across  my  knees,  the  grip  of  a  madman  on 
my  throat,  and  a  sharp  carving  knife  flourishing 
over  my  head,  I  think  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
I  felt  uncomfortable.  I  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  move,  and  the  only  way  to  release  my- 
self at  all  was  to  endeavour,  by  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  lurch,  to  capsize  the  chair  and  both  of  us 
together  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  then  to 
be  quicker  than  this  miserable  lunatic  in  getting 
again  on  my  feet.  If  I  could  only  succeed  in  my 
ruse  he  would  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  should  not, 
so  the  advantage  of  the  tumble  would  be  all  in  my 
favour. 

There  were  a  couple  of  empty  soda  water 
bottles  on  the  table ;  if  I  could  only  get  hold 
of  one  of  them  we  should  then  stand  upon  a  more 
equal  footing.  Now,  this  takes  a  long  time  to 
write  out,  but  to  think  out  a  few  seconds  were 
sufficient.  In  cases  of  emergency  ideas  flow 
quickly.     As   I   could,   at  the    moment,    think   of 
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nothing  better,  or  likely  to  prove  more  successful, 
I  pulled  myself  together  for  my  last  chance. 
Concentrating  every  atom  of  strength  I  had 
left,  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  attempt, 
when  I  distinctly  saw  the  spirit  of  my  dead  friend 
enter  the  room.  He  had  come  in  in  his  usual 
manner,  advanced  three  or  four  paces,  and  then 
stopped.  There  he  stood  :  his  face  was  pale  and 
ghastly,  his  eyes  dull  and  rather  sunken  into  their 
sockets,  wide  open,  and  staring  straight  at  me. 

There  was  a  faint  smile  about  his  mouth  as 
much  as  to  say  :  "  You  see  I  am  here,  I  have  kept 
the  promise  I  made  to  you."  The  piece  of  granite 
chip  was  still  deeply  embedded  in  his  cheek.  He 
was  dressed  exactly  as  I  had  last  seen  him,  lying 
on  his  own  dining-room  table,  shortly  after  his 
body  had  been  found  ;  and,  he  was  without  his 
shoes.  "  Uncle,"  said  the  apparition,  "  stop,  let 
go  your  hold,  come  this  way,  and  let  us  talk 
quietly." 

The  madman  at  once  released  his  hold, 
jumped  up,  flung  his  knife  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and,  without  appearing  the  least  surprised, 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  towards  his  nephew 
saying:  "Ah!  Joseph  my  boy,  I  thought  I  should 
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come  across  you,  I  felt  sure  I  should  find  you  at 
last."  Joseph  then  led  the  way,  and  the  madman 
followed  into  the  bedroom  I  had  designed  him  to 
occupy,  which,  by  the  way,  was  my  own  room. 
Now,  the  key  belonging  to  this  door  was  in  the 
lock,  inside  the  room,  where,  from  dampness,  long 
neglect,  and  disuse,  it  had  become  so  rusted  as  to 
be  unserviceable.  Two  or  three  times  I  had 
endeavoured  to  remove  it  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
little  oil,  but  although  it  squeaked  and  groaned 
inside  the  lock,  it  positively  refused  to  come  out. 

What  a  pity  that  I  had  not  attended  to  this 
before  ;  if  the  thing  would  only  work  here  was  a 
fine  chance  of  locking  my  friend  inside. 

The  window  would  then  be  his  only  escape, 
and,  if  he  tried  that,  he  would  most  assuredly 
break  his  neck.  I  sat  down  on  a  couch  in  full 
view  of  the  door,  and  then  I  fell  asleep.  When  I 
awoke  it  was  daylight,  and  I  heard  Mr.  L.  calling 
to  me  to  let  him  out. 

I  went  to  the  door  and  stopped  short  in 
amazement.  The  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  was 
on  the  outside  !  When  I  had  pulled  myself  to- 
gether enough  to  unlock  it,  Mr.  L.  came  out.  He 
was  disposed  to  be  angry,  and  asked  why  I  had 
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locked  him  in,  saying  that  he  had  been  for  more 
than  an  hour  knocking,  calling,  and  trying  to  open 
the  door. 

I  quieted  him  down,  and  he  began  to  talk 
quite  coherently  on  different  subjects,  but 
apparently  particularly  avoiding  any  reference  to 
the  previous  evening.  After  disposing  of  an 
enormous  breakfast,  I  thought  I  had  him  now  in 
one  of  his  most  amiable  moods,  and  suggested 
returning  to  the  ship.  Then  the  same  difficulty 
arose  again,  the  same  excuses,  and  the  same 
obstinate  determination  never  to  go  on  board  any- 
more. 

Anyhow,  on  board  he  had  to  go,  for  I  could 
not  afford  to  waste  more  time ;  I  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  him,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  run  an)-  further  risks  or  permit  him  to  inflict 
himself  upon  me  any  longer. 

So  with  an  excuse  to  him  I  went  out,  quickly 
explained  my  difficulty  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police, 
and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  sergeant  and  a 
couple  of  officers.  When  we  returned  to  my 
quarters,  the  bird  had  flown.  The  "  boy  "  told  us 
that  he  had  left  the  house,  and  gave  us  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  gone. 
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Quickly  giving  chase,  we  came  up  with  him, 
Tunning  as  fast  as  his  heavy  weight  permitted. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  showed  to  the 
full  his  immense  strength,  he  was  secured,  put  into 
a  carriage,  and  taken  down  to  the  jetty.  We  had 
to  engage  a  small  cargo  boat  to  take  him  to  his 
steamer,  which  was  lying  out  in  mid- stream,  for  a 
sampan  would  not  have  held  us  all,  so  after  getting 
him  in,  we  started,  Mr.  L.,  evidently  in  a  savage 
moody  humour,  muttering  and  swearing  to  him- 
self the  whole  time.  There  was  a  vindictive  look 
in  his  face  and  eyes,  that  caused  us  all  to  watch 
him  closely. 

When  about  half  way  across  he  suddenly 
leapt  upon  me  and  tried  to  throw  me  overboard, 
but  the  police  were  instantly  down  upon  him,  and, 
after  another  struggle,  in  which  I  feared  the  boat 
would  have  been  overturned,  he  Was  again 
secured.  Foiled  in  his  attempt,  he  became  sullen, 
but  we  got  him  on  board  and  handed  him  over  to 
the  Captain,  to  whom  he  began  most  vehemently 
to  complain  that  he  had  been  most  shamefully 
treated  by  me. 

"  Nonsense,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Mr.  — 
has  been  very  kind  to  you  indeed  ;  if  you  talk  like 
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that  I  must  again  confine  you  to  your  cabin." 
This  quieted  him  and  soon  after  I  left  the  ship 
overwhelmed  with  thanks  from  the  Captain ;  but 
I  registered  a  solemn  vow  to  myself  that  neither 
he  nor  all  the  Captains  that  sailed  the  seas,  would 
ever  persuade  me  to  take  charge  of  another 
lunatic,  even  for  the  smallest  space  of  time. 

Mr.  L.  did  not  come  on  shore  again,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  vessel  left.  Captain  —  did  not 
return  to  Shanghai  for  several  years.  When  he 
found  he  was  not  likely  to  see  me  again,  he  wrote 
to  me  a  long  letter  in  which  he  informed  me  that 
Mr.  L.,  after  leaving  Shanghai,  had  become  more 
unsettled  in  his  mind  and  more  violent  in  his 
manner,  so  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  assign 
him  an  attendant,  with  orders  that  he  should 
always  keep  him  in  sight. 

One  dark  night,  shortly  before  reaching 
Ceylon,  Mr.  L.  had  walked  forward,  near  to  the 
funnels ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the 
time,  as  ashes  were  being  emptied  overboard  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ship.  Without  any  warn- 
ing Mr.  L.  suddenly  turned,  seized  his  attendant 
by  the  throat,  and  attempted  to  strangle  him, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  prevented  from  finding  his 
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nephew  by  being  always  followed.  He  almost 
succeeded  in  his  murderous  attempt,  when  he 
released  his  victim  as  suddenly  as  he  had  seized 
him,  and  turning  round  exclaimed  in  a  most 
joyful  tone  of  voice,  "  Ah,  Joe  !  there  you  are  again ; 
come,  come  to  me,  my  dear  boy."  When  the 
attendant  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  follow  him 
Mr.  L.  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  he  could  not  be 
seen  anywhere.  An  alarm  was  raised  and  a  pro- 
longed search  made,  but  Mr.  L.  was  never  seen 
again ;  it  was  only  too  clear  that  the  unfortunate 
man  had  indeed  at  last  joined  his  nephew  across 
the  gulf  which  no  ship  can  traverse. 

So  ends  my  strange  story.  I  well  know  the 
ridicule  that  greets  any  statement  which  might 
seem  to  imply  any  faith  in  ghosts,  but  I  have 
always  believed  that  my  poor  friend  having  been 
allowed,  in  virtue  of  his  most  solemn  promise,  to 
revisit  this  earth  once  again,  chose  for  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  the  time  at  which  it 
could  be  most  useful  to  me  by  saving  me  when 
in  imminent  peril  of  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
deranged  relative. 
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Chapter  IV. 


Round    About    Kobe. 


T^HE  good  ship,  the  "  Tokio  Marn,"  belonging 
to  the  "  Nippon  Yusan  Kaisha,"  or  in 
English,  the  "Japan  Mail-boat  Company,"  under 
the  command  of  genial  and  jovial  Captain  Wynn, 
was  advertised  to  sail  from  the  "Nippon"  wharf, 
Shanghai,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  17th 
of  November,  188-,  for  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and 
Yokohama.  We  had  been  delayed  for  some  time 
beyond  the  stated  hour  of  sailing,  owing  to  the 
easy  and  leisurely  method  of  working  which  all 
Chinese  coolies  possess  when  engaged  on  regular 
monthly  wages.  The  amount  of  their  invariable 
"  Ah,  ho's,"  groans,  sighs,  and  grunts  that 
accompanied  the  casting  off  of  the  chains  and 
ropes,  that  held  the  ship  to  the  wharf,  would  be 
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enough  to  convince  anyone,  unaccustomed  to 
heathen  ways  and  celestial  dodges,  that  each  gasp 
was  an  expiring  effort  to  hold  still  a  little  longer 
their  earthly  lives  before  taking  their  departure  to 
the  realms  of  their  progenitors. 

Finally,  we  were  free,  the  engine-room  gong 
sounded,  we  waived  adieus  to  friends  ashore,  the 
propeller  revolved,  and  we  were  off.  The  weather 
looked  fine  and  promising,  but  after  passing  the 
Forts  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yangtze  and 
Wongpoo  rivers,  and  getting  well  out  into  the 
offing,  a  mist  began  to  come  up  from  the  south, 
making  things  damp  and  uncomfortable  on  deck, 
and  shutting  out  our  early  prospects  of  clear  and 
open  weather. 

During  the  following  day  this  dull  weather 
continued,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  swell 
on  the  water ;  the  ship  was  very  lively,  the  deck 
was  deserted,  and  the  ranks  at  the  dinner  table 
showed  many  absentees. 

We  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki — 
unfortunately  in  total  darkness — between  three 
and  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  so  lost 
all  the  tine  scenery  of  the  entrance.  This  is  one 
of  those  land-locked  harbours  which  are  frequently 
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met  with  on  rocky  coasts  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  The  entrance  is  both  winding  and  intricate. 
In  fine,  warm,  summer  weather,  when  the 
sunshine  throws  deep  shadows  on  the  mountain 
sides,  bringing  out  the  various  lights  and  gorgeous 
tints  of  maples,  and  other  deciduous  trees  with 
which  the  slopes  are  covered ;  when  through  the 
clear  emerald  of  the  water  of  the  bay  you  can 
distinctly  see  every  shell  and  barnacle  adhering  to 
the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  the  clouds  above  are 
reflected  as  in  an  inverted  mirror  ;  then  the 
entrance  to  Nagasaki  harbour  is  indeed  beautiful. 
But  reverse  the  weather,  and  every  thing  else  is 
reversed.  We  pronounced  it  dismal,  gloomy  and 
depressing,  for  the  weather  was  foggy,  the 
mountains  looked  flat  and  uninteresting ;  no 
detail,  no  colour  in  the  grey  dullness  that 
enveloped  both  land  and  sea. 

At  daybreak  this  mist  lay  thickly  around  us  ; 
even  the  depressed  spirit  of  our  most  sanguine 
voyageur  was  not  at  all  brightened  by  the  informa- 
tion volunteered  by  our  Captain  that  we  should 
have  a  beautiful  day.  But  as  the  sun  rose  the 
mist  cleared,  and  before  breakfast  was  finished 
the  future  of  the  day  was  decided  ;  the  sun  came 
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out,  the  fog  vanished,  a  bright  and  glorious  day  lay- 
before  us. 

The  general  view  of  this  far-famed  mountain- 
enclosed  harbour  can  be  very  well  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  as  she  lies  anchored  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  water  is  very  deep  and 
beautifully  clear.  The  native  boats,  built  on  far 
more  picturesque  lines  than  the  Chinese  sampan, 
and  far  better  suited  for  the  occasional  rough 
water  of  the  bay,  paddled  to  and  from  the  shore 
bringing  continually  fresh  loads  of  fruit,  flowers, 
shells,  and  native-made  curios.  When  the  boats 
are  critically  examined,  one  perceives,  in  addition 
to  their  graceful  form,  how  admirably  they  are 
constructed  for  rough  and  boisterous  weather,  and 
is  assured  that  they  would  make  their  way  through 
a  sea  that  would  prove  certain  and  speedy 
destruction  to  a  sampan. 

The  town  of  Nagasaki  has  for  a  background 
a  well-wooded  and  picturesque  range  of  hills,  not 
lofty  but  of  great  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
among  which  stands  out  most  prominent  one 
locally  known  as  "  Mount  Sion,"  or  sometimes 
"  The  Mount  of  Olives."  These  fanciful  names 
have  been  given  to  it  by  the  resident  foreigners  on 
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account  of  its  being  the  site  of  the  houses  of 
various  mission  stations. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  known  as 
Russian  Hill,  so  called  from  the  number  of  Russian 
troops  and  sailors  buried  there.  From  its 
summit,  on  a  favourable  day,  the  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  the 
favourite  spot  for  artists,  and  is  also  a  chosen  place 
for  many  a  picnic.  The  long  tortuous  stretch  of 
harbour  is  bounded  only  by  the  distant  horizon ; 
while  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  a  small 
elevated  point  of  land  is  seen,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
in  extent.  Here  are  worked  the  well-known 
Takashima  coal  mines,  with  their  long,  winding 
galleries  running  immense  distances,  fathoms  below 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  where  fire-damp  is  abundant, 
and  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Japan  Sea 
occasionally  find  their  way.  The  output  from  the 
mines  is  about  a  thousand  tons  a  day.  The 
famous  Pappenberg,  or  the  Martyr's  Rock,  is 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

As  we  were  to  remain  here  some  fifteen  hours 
or  more,  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  suggested  to 
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me  that  we  should  take  a  run  ashore.  To  this 
I  readily  consented,  so,  jumping  into  one  of  the 
many  boats  alongside,  I,  for  the  first  time,  set  foot 
upon  Japanese  soil.  Needless  to  ask  where  we 
first  went ;  no  European  can  go  ashore  anywhere 
in  the  East  without  first  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Club.  Of  course  your  name  must  be  inscribed  in 
the  visitors'  book,  but  this  had  been  done  for  us 
so  soon  as  we  were  known  to  be  on  board. 

Our  stay  here  was  limited  to  the  time 
occupied  for  the  consumption  of  a  "  cocktail," 
when  we  secured  a  couple  of  "Jinrickshaws,"  and 
started  over  the  hills  to  the  opposite  coast,  some 
seven  miles  distant,  to  the  picturesque  little  village 
of  Mogi,  where,  in  a  truly  luxurious  Oriental 
fashion,  we  could  pass  the  day,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  mountains,  lovely  waterfalls,  wonder- 
ful lake  scenery,  and  all  the  beauties  of  land  and 
ocean  that  the  most  exacting  and  critical 
could  wish  for.  We  left  the  Club  on  our 
excursion,  with  two  men  to  each  carriage,  one  in 
the  shafts,  the  other  giving  an  occasional  push  up 
behind  over  difficult  places ;  but  his  principal 
occupation  was  to  prevent  the  conveyance  with  its 
occupant   from   capsizing,    which   it    would   have 
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done  scores  of  times,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
rough  and  uneven  road,  had  it  not  been  caught  by 
our  outrunners  just  at  the  critical  moment. 

I  cannot  praise  the  native  quarter  of  Nagasaki, 
however  picturesque  it  looked  from  the  harbour, 
but  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  most  Eastern  towns. 
Anyhow,  in  good  order  it  is  a  century  or  more  in 
advance  of  any  Chinese  city  I  ever  saw.  In  and 
out  we  wound  through  many  streets,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  clear  of  these  little  bamboo  erections, 
with  their  endless  display  of  wares  exposed  for 
sale,  the  open  country — if  such  a  name  can  be 
given  to  a  road  cut  among  mountains — spread  out 
before  us.  Now  we  began  to  ascend,  up  and  up 
the  steep  hillside,  and  our  outrunners  had  literally 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  hills 
were  thickly  timbered,  and  the  diversity  of  both 
hills  and  trees  was  very  remarkable,  no  two  of 
either  having,  to  our  cursory  view,  anything  like  a 
similar  character  or  outline.  Thus  we  were  jolted 
and  shaken  along — it  was  a  wonder  how  the 
conveyance  held  together  at  all — till  walking 
became  a  positive  luxury.  Emerging  through 
a  long  and  very  deep  cutting  (an  expensive 
Government  work,  made  to   avoid    a  steep   and 
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troublesome  climb  over  the  mountain  top)  the  road 
became  much  better.  So  again  we  mounted  our 
"  bone-shakers,"  and  the  descent  of  the  opposite 
slope  commenced.  We  now  came  from  wooded 
mountains  into  an  entirely  different  country,  one 
that  was  highly  cultivated  and  which  disclosed  some 
lovely  views  through  many  winding  valleys  still 
bounded  by  the  richly  wooded  slopes,  fading  away 
till  the  far  distance  became  lost  in  the  blue  and 
quiet  ocean. 

This  is  a  very  charming  district  for  the 
wanderer,  where  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
natives  appeared  to  be  to  give  a  hearty  and 
cheerful  welcome  to  the  stranger;  where  in  peace 
and  brightness  and  sunshine  the  people  seemed  to 
be  everlastingly  happy  and  smiling,  as  tho'  they 
never  knew  a  care  or  felt  a  want  and  believing 
that  their  lives  were  given  to  them  to  be  happy  in 
themselves  and  endeavouring  to  bring  their  visitors 
into  the  same  enviable  state  of  being.  Such  was 
the  impression  made  upon  me ;  such  was  my 
experience  among  them.  The  Japanese  look 
for  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  and  common 
forms  of  courtesy  from  the  foreigner,  which  they 
invariably  acknowledge  in  the  most  polite  manner, 
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using  their  own  exceedingly  graceful  and  quaint 
forms  of  salutation.  By  and  bye  we  came  to  the 
end  of  our  trip  and  were  set  down  in  the  village  of 
Mogi.  Our  jinrickshaw  men  went  off  on  their  own 
account  to  make  themselves  happy  after  their 
fashion,  while  we  took  a  ramble  over  the  hills. 
Returning  again  with  our  appetites  well  sharpened, 
we  turned  into  the  first  teahouse  we  saw,  and  were 
at  once  waited  upon  by  a  bevy  of  young  Japanese 
damsels.  They  were  very  voluble  and  persuasive 
but  it  was  all  lost  upon  us,  for  not  one  single  word 
of  Japanese  did  I  or  my  companion  understand. 
Finding  that  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  any 
foreign  tongue  that  we  had  the  least  knowledge  of, 
things  began  to  get  a  good  deal  mixed,  some  very 
comical  mistakes  were  made,  which  brought  forth 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  waitresses.  Our 
chances  of  getting  any  refreshment  seemed  just 
getting  hopeless.  We  had  tried  every  sound  we 
could  think  of  that  we  supposed  might  convey  to 
them  some  idea  of  bread  or  beer,  but  it  was  no 
use,  we  were  as  far  off  as  ever.  Then  I  tried  a 
system  that  I  think  is  not  new,  but  one  that  I  had 
previously  practised  three  or  four  times  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  had  never  failed  me  yet. 
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Tongues  may  be  different,  but  all  eyes  are  the 
same.  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  which  was  covered 
with  a  scrupulously  clean  white  paper  cloth,  and 
sketched,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  bottle,  not  forgetting 
the  label,  and  the  red  triangular  brand ;  then 
followed  tumblers,  a  loaf  of  bread,  &c,  &c,  all  of 
which  were  instantly  understood  by  our  attendants, 
who  laughed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  danced 
round  the  room  in  delight  as  they  recognised 
sketch  after  sketch.  This  was  a  complete  success, 
made  all  our  wants  known,  and  answered  as  well 
as  the  purest  Japanese  ;  perhaps  better,  for  it  put 
the  entire  household  into  a  merry,  happy  humour 
that  contributed  much  to  our  amusement  and  to 
the  pleasure  of  all  the  neighbours  who  came  flock- 
ing in  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  to  chaff  the  foreigners. 
Our  "  fine  art "  exhibition  was  on  public  view,  and 
we  were  shown  to  an  upper  room  to  enjoy  the 
result  in  peace.  Not  only  were  all  the  sketches 
supplied,  but  many  other  luxuries  that  we  should 
never  have  thought  about  at  all.  There  we 
thoroughly  re-invigorated  ourselves  but  it 
appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty 
whether  or  no  the  entire  house  would  or  would  not 
collapse    under   us.     It   was    built   to   withstand 
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earthquakes,  to  go  through  a  good  shaking  up  and 
come  out  of  the  convulsion  scatheless.  The  walls 
were  paper,  the  windows  were  paper,  the  verandah 
was  paper,  paper  everywhere  ;  what  was  not  paper 
was  the  thinnest  of  scantling  that  bent  and  twisted 
like  whalebone.  Finishing  our  meal  we  ventured 
on  to  the  paper  verandah,  which,  to  our  surprise, 
did  not  let  us  through.  The  view  was  rather  con- 
fined, quaint,  and  pretty,  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  country. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  an  inlet  from  the  Bay,  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  a  small,  very  low  range  of  hills, 
not  more  than  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  through 
which  was  a  clear  and  broad  channel,  connecting 
the  bay  and  the  lake.  A  lofty  waterfall  on  the 
mountain  opposite  to  us  formed  a  pretty  torrent — 
before  it  reached  the  lake — which  was  crossed  by 
a  rustic  wooden  bridge.  A  few  fishing  boats  were 
resting  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  some  very 
small  boys,  none  of  whom  appeared  to  be  three 
feet  high,  exactly  the  colour  of  bronze,  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  deep  water  after  the 
fashion  of  porpoises,  and  were  quite  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  the  land.     A  small  cluster 
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of  houses,  quite  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  shore,  were  built  near  the  margin  of 
the  water.  On  our  left  was  the  sea,  clearly  visible 
over  openings  through  the  low  lying  hills.  The 
panorama  was  two  thirds  closed  in  by  lofty 
mountains,  thickly  wooded  to  the  very  summits. 
This  is  a  picture  of  Japanese  scenery  as  it 
appeared  to  us  on  a  lovely  November  afternoon, 
the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  maples  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  defined  from  the  otherwise 
sombre  hue  of  the  forest  trees.  We  strolled  up 
one  of  the  hills,  and  rested  not  far  from  the  top 
at  a  Shinto  Temple,  where  we  soon  made  friends 
with  the  priests.  From  here  a  fine  view  extended 
across  the  bay  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Obama, 
with  its  houses  perched  on  ledges  of  the  rocks. 

Here  are  some  very  celebrated  sulphur  springs, 
much  frequented  by  the  natives  in  all  stages  of 
rheumatic  and  cutaneous  complaints.  Not  a 
pleasant  place  to  reside  in  ;  still  it  is  visited  by 
many  Europeans  similarly  afflicted.  Some  pro- 
ceed still  further  inland  to  a  town  called  Onsen, 
where  there  is  much  better  accommodation, 
i.e.,  a  foreign  hotel,  and  less  of  a  crowd.  The 
formation   of  the   mountains   at    these   places   is 
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peculiar  ;  make  a  small  hole,  anywhere,  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  a  stream  of  very 
hot  water  immediately  rushes  out.  The  only 
surprising  thing  is  that  the  whole  place  does  not 
collapse  and  fall  into  some  huge  subterranean 
boiling  lake  which  must  exist  not  very  far  below 
the  surface.  This  mountain  is  about  2,500  feet 
high,  a  quiet  volcano.  In  all  parts  the  ground 
is  warm,  in  places  hot.  There  is  but  one  con- 
tinuous odour,  the  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pene- 
trates everywhere,  taints  all  food,  settles  in  your 
clothes,  and  remains  with  you  long  after  your 
departure. 

Several  recoveries  of  recent  date  from 
acute  chronic  rheumatism  have  been  effected  by  a 
residence  of  three  or  four  months  at  Onsen,  and 
can  only  be  viewed  as  but  little  short  of  miracles. 
We  remained  at  the  Temple,  lying  in  the  shade  of 
some  magnificent  cedars,  till  it  was  time  for  us  to 
return,  when  we  again  transferred  ourselves  to  our 
"  bone-shakers,"  and  after  many  an  escape  from  a 
capsize — prevented  only  by  the  rear  man  hanging 
on  to  the  tipped-up  side — we  were  deposited  once 
again  on  the  wharf,  and  were  on  board  our 
steamer  soon  after  seven  o'clock.     As  the  sun  had 
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now  set,  nothing  further  could  be  seen,  and  the 
vessel  left  for  her  next  port  (Shimonoseki).  As  we 
passed  out  of  the  harbour,  "Pappenburg"  was 
close  alongside,  the  old  historic  rock  of  Martyrs, 
from  whose  precipitous  sides,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  some  hundreds  of  native 
Christians  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Throughout 
the  night,  which  was  fine  and  clear,  we  serpentined 
in  and  out  between  the  rocky  islands  that  lie  so 
thickly  scattered  along  the  south  western  extremity 
of  this  "  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  During  the 
early  morning  we  passed  through  the  straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  and  before  we  dropped  anchor 
opposite  the  town,  there  was  a  sudden  and  an 
unpleasant  change  in  the  weather,  which  became 
grey  and  dull. 

This  place  is  one  of  the  cities  closed  to 
all  foreigners,  and  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
looked  a  long  low-lying  town,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  strait.  In  1864  it  was  bombarded  by 
the  combined  warships  of  three  or  four  western 
nations.  To  me  it  seemed  not  worth  the  value  of 
one  single  charge  of  powder  ;  but  as  three  or  four 
antiquated  forts,  which  then  commanded  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea,  had  proved 
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troublesome  to  a  few  foreign  traders,  and  had 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  them,  this 
bombardment  followed,  with  the  usual  result. 
Now  a  couple  of  new  and  well-planted  forts,  so 
situated  as  to  completely  sweep  the  straits,  are 
nearly  completed,  and  look  as  though  they  ought 
to  hold  their  own  against  any  odds  that  could  be 
brought  to  act  against  them.  Leaving  here,  the 
shores  recede  on  either  hand  as  the  bay  rapidly 
opens  out,  and  we  were  now  upon  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  far-famed  Inland  Sea.  The  distant 
mountains  and  near  precipices  were  dimly  visible 
through  the  mist,  and  anon  vanished.  The  wind 
began  to  rise,  the  water  to  get  "  lumpy,"  and  soon 
after  a  drizzling  rain  commenced  to  fall  ;  the  wind 
rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  soon  after  noon 
it  blew  a  heavy  gale.  All  was  now  made,  what 
sailors  call,  "  snug,"  but  such  a  proceeding  does 
not  convey  a  snug  feeling  to  landsmen.  The  sea 
rose,  the  land  was  entirely  obscured,  and  we  were 
entirely  enveloped  by  wind,  mist,  fog,  and  rain. 
As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  wind  increased,  the 
barometer  fell  rapidly,  and  the  Captain  quietly 
informed  me  that  we  were  "  in  for  a  dirty  night." 
I   was  very  sorry,   for  I  had    heard   much    before 
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leaving  home  about  the  beauties  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  and  this  was  my  first  experience. 

The  wind  screeched  through  the  rigging 
throughout  the  night,  and  appeared  to  increase  in 
violence  as  the  night  grew  darker.  The  ship 
became  lively,  and  dismal  groans  from  many  of 
the  cabins  indicated  but  too  clearly  the  distress  of 
their  sea-sick  tenants.  Daylight  brought  with  it 
signs  of  still  worse  weather ;  the  barometer, 
though  not  actually  still  falling,  showed  no 
inclination  to  rise,  and  we  were  told  to  be  thankful 
that  we  were  where  we  were  instead  of  outside 
the  island,  for  that  on  the  south  coast  a  typhoon 
was  raging  in  all  its  fury. 

The  sun  rose  brilliant  and  watery,  but,  after 
showing  his  face  for  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
disappeared  behind  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  and 
remained  invisible  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
seas  washed  over  the  ship's  bows,  making  the  deck 
unsafe  to  cling  to.  The  wind  almost  took  you  off 
your  feet,  and  wet,  grey  mist  that  enveloped  every- 
thing stuck  to  all  it  could  take  hold  of,  and  soon 
penetrated  through  the  thickest  ulster.  And  so 
this  abominable  weather  continued  till,  late  on  the 
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fifth  day  after  leaving  Shanghai,  we  cast  anchor  in 
the  roadstead  of  Kobe. 

This  harbour,  further  inland,  but  where  the 
water  was  not  deep  enough  for  our  ship  to 
venture  with  the  sea  that  was  then  running,  is  well 
sheltered  from  all  storms,  being  in  a  broad  land- 
locked bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The 
bay  of  Kobe  is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the 
province  of  Idzumi  and  the  island  of  Awaji.  Yet, 
even  here  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  for  the 
present  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  ashore. 
The  pier  will  admit  no  vessels  larger  than  small 
coasting  boats  alongside.  Passengers  from  ocean- 
going steamers  are  compelled  to  land  in  open 
boats,  and  while  this  gale  continued  none  would 
venture  from  the  shelter  of  the  shore,  more 
especially  as  we  lay  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  harbour.  The  mail  bags  are  waiting,  and  so 
am  I.  The  pilot  tells  me,  for  he  tenth  time, 
11  there  is  an  aw-foo  typhoon  outside  "  (curious  if 
there  is  not),  but  that  he  has  a  patent  damp 
extinguisher  at  hand,  and  invites  me  into  his 
sanctum. 

At  that  time  a  heavy  thunder-storm  burst 
over  us  accompanied  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain. 
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11  Ah  !  "  said  the  pilot,  "  That's  varry  bonny  ;  it's 
the  beginning  of  the  end."  The  lightning  played 
beautifully  about  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  in  deep,  sonorous  peals.  This  con- 
tinued till  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  when  the 
storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced, 
the  wind  at  the  same  time  decreasing  in  its 
violence  ;  but  the  "  white  horses  "  still  careered  in 
the  water.  I  began  to  think  of  passing  another 
night  on  board,  when  a  signal  was  run  up  from  a 
flagstaff  on  shore.  This,  being  interpreted,  read  : 
11  Will  send  a  boat  alongside  for  mails  and 
passengers." 

By  and  bye  she  arrived.  The  boatmen  had 
wisely  left  all  their  clothes  behind  them,  and  were 
dressed  only  in  "oil  skins."  The  boat  was  half 
full  of  water,  and  took  much  bailing  to  get  her  just 
moderately  empty.  The  mails,  in  waterproof 
bags,  were  put  i4  :o  the  boat,  and  those  passengers 
who  wished  to  land  were  invited  to  descend  a 
ladder  that  looked  to  me  a  perfect  monkey  puzzle. 
All  held  back  ;  no  one  responded  to  the  Captain's 
polite  invitation.  The  monkey  puzzle  was  the 
first  obstruction,  and  the  very  doubtful  question  of 
ever  getting  into  the  boat  at  all — which  was  danc- 
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ing  about  on  the  water,  sometimes  bumping  against 
the  ship,  and  the  next  moment  yards  away — made 
our  voyageurs  quite  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  one  that  "  the  boat  might  go  to  the 

d 1,  but  he  would  remain  on  board  the  ship." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Anyhow,  I'm  going  to  try  it; 
there  will  be  much  more  excitement  on  the  boat 
than  on  the  ship,  and  my  baggage  can  be  sent 
after  me  to-morrow."  Not  without  sundry  mis- 
givings, I  then  transferred  myself  to  the  boat, 
accompanied  by  an  unlimited  amount  of  chaff 
from  my  fellow  travellers,  who  had  now  all 
assembled  by  the  rail,  as  they  said,  "  to  see  the 
fun."  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait,  for  no  sooner 
had  the  boat  left  the  sheltering  side  of  the  ship 
than  she  was  struck  by  an  enormous  wave,  which 
broke  completely  over  her  and  half  filled  her  with 
water.  When  this  deluge  had  passed  away  I  was 
just  as  much  drenched  as  though  I  had  tried  to 
swim  ashore,  and,  although  now  some  little 
distance  away  from  the  ship,  I  still  heard  the 
laughing,  cheers,  and  badinage  of  those  on  deck. 
To  make  matters  still  worse  one  of  the  boatmen 
brought  me  a  bucket,  and  told  me,  in  his  own  way, 
that  unless  I  continued  baling  all  the  way  to  the 
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shore  the  boat  would  certainly  founder.  To  this 
I  replied  by  immediately  throwing  the  bucket 
overboard,  and  told  him  that  if  he  attempted  to 
play  off  any  more  of  his  stupid  jokes  upon  me  he 
would  very  speedily  find  himself  following  the 
bucket.  I  did  so  because  I  had  an  idea  that  the 
drenching  I  got,  and  the  attempt  to  make  the 
passenger  bale  out  the  boat,  was  a  pre-arranged 
matter  between  the  boatmen  and  the  other 
passengers,  and  I  always  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  it  saved  me  from  a  good  deal  of  after  banter. 
Anyhow,  the  boat  did  not  founder  ;  a  few  more 
waves  broke  over  her,  but  it  really  mattered  very 
little,  for  I  could  not  be  more  wet  than  I  was. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  the  small  Customs 
house  jetty,  where  I  was  met  by  the  landlord  of 
the  "  Hiogo  Hotel,"  who  had  been  watching  us 
through  a  telescope.  The  "Customs"  did  not 
trouble  me  much,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I 
found  myself  revelling  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  hot 
bath  ;  while  the  landlord  lent  me  some  of  his  own 
apparel  till  my  baggage  could  be  brought  from  the 
"  Tokio  "  on  the  morrow.  It  was  quite  needless 
to  enquire  about  their  fit  ;  it  was  either  that  or 
nothing,   there  was  no  choice   in   the  matter,  so, 
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without  further  ado,  T  adorned  myself  in  my  land- 
lord's "  Sunday  best."  It  was  really,  I  thought, 
very  good  of  him  to  bring  me  his  best  suit,  but  I 
should  have  preferred  a  more  antiquated  set  a 
great  many  sizes  smaller.  Never  mind,  they  were 
dry  and  warm ;  that  was  the  all  important  point. 
I  kept  indoors  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  the 
weather  still  continued  squally ;  indeed  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  in  my  present  rig  without 
becoming  the  butt  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  sun- 
set the  wind  appeared  to  have  blown  itself  out, 
the  barometer  rose,  and  the  sea  became  gradually 
calmer.  But  there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
communicate  with  the  "  Tokio "  for  outside  the 
harbour  limits  the  crests  of  the  "white  horses" 
were  still  visible.  By  the  following  morning  this 
difficulty  had  entirely  disappeared,  Nature  again 
put  on  her  fine  weather  countenance,  the  sun  shone 
out  in  his  full  brightness,  all  traces  of  the  tempest 
had  disappeared,  and  the  atmosphere,  cleared  by 
the  storm,  cheered  and  gladdened  the  heart  of 
everyone.  When  I  awoke  from  my  long  and 
undisturbed  sleep  it  was  after  eight  o'clock,  my 
boxes  had  already  been  brought  ashore,  were  put 
into  my  room,  and,  as  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  I  felt 
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thoroughly  refreshed  in  the  warm  glow  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  fit  for  anything  the  day  could 
bring  forth.  The  windows  of  my  room  overlooked 
the  harbour,  and  as  I  stood  on  the  verandah  out- 
side and  took  a  good  look  around,  life  and 
youth  and  health  seemed  to  be  inhaled  in  every 
breath  drawn  from  the  pure  and  sweet  air  of  the 
morning,  freshened  and  invigorated  by  the  now 
placid,  undulating  waters  of  the  Japan  Inland 
Sea. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  perambulating  the 
town  and  looking  through  some  of  the  chief  curio 
stores.  In  the  afternoon  I  engaged  a  guide,  for 
my  time  was  limited,  and  told  him  to  have  all 
things  ready  that  evening  so  that  we  could  start 
at  daybreak  for  a  trip  down  the  "  Katsura  Gawa  " 
rapids.  These  rapids  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
Japan,  and  should  never  be  missed  by  anyone 
visiting  Kobe  or  Kioto.  They  are  outside 
the  treaty  limits.  Consequently,  for  every 
foreigner,  a  passport  becomes  a  necessity.  During 
the  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  H.B.M's.  Consul, 
explained  to  him  my  wishes,  and  what  I  proposed 
doing  during  my  short  visit  to  the  country, 
requesting  him  to  secure  a  pass  enabling  me  to 
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extend    my   rambles    beyond    the    limits    of    the 
boundary  line  laid   down   by   treaty. 

From  here,  as  the  afternoon  was  still  early,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  well-known  waterfall 
"  Nonobiki-no-Taki."  It  is  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  walk  of  about  three  miles,  the  falls  being 
situated  on  the  mountain  side,  at  the  back  of 
Kobe,  and  the  road  is  not  difficult  to  find.  There 
are  two  falls,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one  ;  they  are 
not  lofty,  the  former  being  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  the  latter  fifty,  the  lower  fall  being  by  far 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  The  surround- 
ings of  this  fall  are  a  framework  of  rare  beauty. 
It  is  situated  in  a  mass  of  dense  foliage,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  maples,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year 
were  in  their  full  golden  glow  ;  all  their  leaves 
above  are  tinted  with  every  variety  of  most 
brilliant  colours,  and,  being  backed  by  clusters  of 
deep  green  foliage,  with  shadows  so  intense  as  to 
appear  almost  black,  gave  quite  a  kaleidoscopic 
effect.  Down  the  centre  of  this  wealth  of  colour 
came  the  fall,  broken  into  showers  of  spray  by 
many  points  of  outstanding  rock.  By  the  side  of 
the  chasm  there  is  a  very  unsafe  looking,  but  a 
very  comfortable,  tea-house,  to  which  is  connected 
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a  picturesque  covered  bridge,  which  crosses  the 
ravine,  and  over  which  you  must  go  before  getting 
the  best  sight  of  the  fall. 

So  soon  as  a  visitor  appears  on  this  bridge  a 
troup  of  pleasant  smiling  Japanese  girls  come  out 
from  the  house,  bringing  with  them  tea,  in  the 
orthodox  small  cups,  cakes,  &c,  and  the  inevitable 
11  Bass,"  which  I  verily  believe  is  to  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  I  have  myself 
come  across  these  red  triangular  labelled  bottles 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  from  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  down  to  the  bottom 
of  some  of  the  deepest  coal  pits.  Japan  appears 
to  swarm  with  them.  In  towns,  in  villages,  in 
small  country  inns,  on  the  mountains  and  on  the 
plains,  in  the  houses  of  priests  and  laymen,  on 
board  the  native  boats,  and  in  the  homesteads  of 
farmers,  miles  away  from  anywhere,  up  the 
mountain  valleys,  the  red  triangle  haunted  me, 
corked,  wired,  capsuled,  and  the  contents  at  my 
disposal  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  the  price  is  the  same 
everywhere  ;  on  the  coast  at  the  place  of  importa- 
tion, or  miles  and  miles  away  in  the  interior, 
twenty-five   cents   is   the  common  price.       How 
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many  thousands  of  miles,  how  many  changes  of 
conveyance,  how  many  different  hands  must  these 
bottles  have  passed  through  since  leaving  the  good 
old  town  of  Burton,  and  yet,  among  the  mountains 
of  Japan,  they  can  be  retailed  at  this  modest 
figure. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  before  ascending  to 
the  fall,  the  first  tea-house  must  be  passed.  Here 
I  was  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  five  or  six 
smiling  and  picturesquely  attired  girls  in  the 
costume  of  old  Japan,  and  invited  to  partake  of 
the  usual  cup  of  tea.  But  this  time  it  was  a 
failure.  I  resisted  all  their  blandishments,  was 
blind  to  all  their  most  winning  smiles,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  pretty  speeches.  So  they  let 
me  go,  with  the  awful  threat  that  I  should  not 
escape  them  on  my  return.  But  it  was  really  too 
much  for  them  to  expect  that  I  should  commence 
a  mountain  climb  handicapped  with  half  a  dozen 
cups  of  tea. 

So,  leaving  all  my  fair  charmers  behind,  and 
crossing  a  small  stream,  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
track,  I  soon  came  to  a  spot  whence  several  valleys 
ran  out  in  different  directions  between  the 
mountains.      These    were    very    diversified    and 
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pretty,  each  one  bearing  quite  a  different  look  to 
its  neighbour,  and  were  all  thickly  wooded. 
Selecting  that  which  I  believed  to  be  the 
one  that  had  been  described  to  me  as 
leading  to  the  fall,  I  forged  ahead  and  soon 
three  or  four  small  houses  were  passed,  built  in 
hollows  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  in  extreme  peril 
of  being  annihilated  any  moment  from  loose  pieces 
getting  detached  from  above.  Each  had  its  pond 
of  gold  and  silver  fish  in  front,  the  said  fish  being 
perfectly  tame,  bobbing  up  their  noses  to  the 
passers-by  in  the  hopes  that  a  small  morsel  of 
food  might  be  thrown  to  them.  On  the  trees 
were  chattering  away  two  or  three  of  the  native 
red-faced  monkeys,  but  these  are  merely  some 
enterprising  stragglers  from  the  companies  that 
are  to  be  found  a  few  miles  further  over  the 
mountains  About  three-fourths  of  the  way  up, 
between  the  lower  tea-house  and  "  Nonobiki-no- 
Taki,;'  there  is  a  detached  rock,  a  short  distance 
off  the  path,  from  which  is  obtained  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Kobe  and  the  coast  stretching 
away  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

On  arriving  at  the  bridge  before  mentioned, 
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crossing  the  ravine  under  the  fall,  out  came  four  or 
five  girls  from  the  said  tea-house,  all  smiles,   full 
of  laughter  and  fun.     I  am  sure  they  must  have 
noticed   my  approach   some  time   before   or  they 
could  not  have  been  so  prepared  with  tea,  cakes, 
Bass,  Guinness,  and  fruit.     Each  one  seemed  to 
have  her  own  particular  department,  one  for  the 
fruit,  one  for  the  tea,  and  so  on.     In  short,  before 
you    have   fairly   recovered   from    a   very  natural 
bewilderment  you  find  yourself  fixed  in  a  comfort- 
able bamboo  arm  chair,   table  spread  out  before 
you,  corks  drawn,  fruit  and   all  at  your  disposal, 
with   the  girls  standing  smiling   around.     If  you 
are  not  inclined  for  cakes  or  anything  solid,  there 
is  the  Bass  and  Guinness — which  would  far  more 
likely  be  your  choice  after  a  stiff  mountain  climb — 
for   you  to    indulge    in    to  your   heart's    content. 
This  imbibition  having  been  settled  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  one  of  the  young  ladies  extracts,  from 
some  deep  recess  of  her  mysterious  dress,  a  neat 
little   case,    from   which    she    takes   a    cigar,   end 
properly  trimmed,  puffs  a  small  roll  of  smouldering 
paper  into  a  flame,  and,  with  a  graceful  salaam, 
offers  them  both  to  you. 

To  refuse  such  an  invitation  was  a  practical 
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impossibility.  I  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  there 
I  sat,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  good  cigar, 
the  smiles  of  my  attendant  maidens,  and  the 
representatives  of  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Bass. 
This  was  my  position  at  the  time  ;  the  whole  thing 
seemed  to  be  too  Utopian,  too  ideal,  to  have  any 
realism  about  it.  It  appeared  that  I  had  strayed 
into  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or  some  such 
place,  unlicensed  to  mortals.  All  I  can  say  is  just 
this :  that  if  any  man  under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  surroundings,  cannot  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
he  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please.  The  cigar  and 
the  Guinness  both  being  consumed,  I  distributed  a 
few  small  silver  pieces  to  my  entertainers,  and 
started  for  a  climb  to  the  upper  fall.  On  my 
arrival,  the  same  proceeding  with  regard  to  tables, 
etc.,  was  repeated  ;  but,  finding  it  quite  impossible 
to  go  through  the  beer  and  cigar  formula  at  every 
tea-house  one  comes  to,  I  explained  as  well  as  I 
could  that  I  had  just  invigorated  myself  at  the 
house  below. 

So  soon  as  this  was  understood  there  was  no 
more  importunity,  no  more  offering  this  or  that  ; 
I  was  left  to  myself.     But  whenever  I  looked  at 
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or  spoke  to  the  girls  there  was  nothing  but  smiles 
and  pleasant  faces  till  the  end  of  my  visit.  I  sat 
down  and  reflected  upon  the  different  treatment  I 
should  have  received  had  this  place  been  situated 
in  many  localities  in  China.  To  have  reached  it 
at  all  up  the  lonely  mountain  paths  would  have 
been  at  the  imminent  risk  of  having  my  head, 
broken  with  a  piece  of  rock,  or  walking  into  some 
concealed  trap  set  for  me  in  the  path.  Most 
certainly  I  should  have  been  violently  assaulted 
had  the  natives  considered  it  prudent  or  safe  to  do 
so.  In  any  case  I  should  have  been  pelted  with 
mud  and  stones  from  every  convenient  hiding 
corner.  But  away  with  such  associations  and 
odious  reflections  ;  I  am  not  going  to  spoil  the 
present  by  any  comparisons.  I'll  banish  all 
thoughts  of  the  Western-hating  Chinee  till  I  again 
recross  the  Yellow  Sea. 

As  I  descended  the  hill,  I  was  in  mortal 
dread  of  the  tea-house  at  the  foot,  the  one  I  had 
first  passed.  When  I  came  near,  I  tried  walking 
in  and  out  between  the  trees,  and  taking  advantage 
of  every  sheltering  bush  I  could  find.  It  was  no 
use;  out  came  the  girls,  and,  catching  hold  of  me 
so  that  I  should  not  escape  them  this  time,  they 
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fairly  "  ran  me  in."  Tables  and  bottles  again, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  I  "  paid  my  footing,"  and 
departed  in  peace.  What  an  Eden  for  a  thirsty 
subject  afflicted  with  "  Beeromania."  Bass  all 
the  way  up,  Guinness  all  the  way  down,  with  an  un- 
limited mixture  of  both  to  finish  up  with  at  the 
bottom.  Once  more  free,  I  jumped  into  the  first 
jinrickshaw  I  saw,  and  was  wheeled  back  again  to 
Kobe  at  a  good  swinging  gallop.  A  brush 
down  and  a  quiet  rest  before  dinner,  then  an  hour 
in  the  billiard  room,  and  off  to  bed,  for  I  had  a 
long  and  fatiguing  day  before  me  to-morrow. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  and  had  finished  a 
most  substantial  breakfast  long  before  the  shadows 
of  night  had  disappeared  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  King  of  Day.  Dawn  was  breaking  when  I 
met  my  guide  at  the  Kobe  railway  station.  He 
was  on  the  look  out  for  me,  and  while  he 
disappeared  to  secure  our  tickets  by  the  train  just 
about  to  start,  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a  good- 
sized  hamper  he  had  brought  with  him.  I 
enquired  if  he  had  brought  his  wardrobe  with  him  ; 
if  not,  what  on  earth  did  the  thing  contain  ? 
"  Tiffin  and  dinner,"  he  quietly  replied.  "Where 
we  are  going  we  shall  be  able  to  get  nothing  but 
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Japanese  food,  and  you  might  not  like  it."  "  But," 
I  said,  "judging  from  the  outward  dimensions 
there  must  be  enough  food  inside  to  last  for  a 
week  or  more."  "Oh!  no.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inside  is  filled  up  by  sundry  bottles  of  beer." 
Great  Scot,  Bass  again  !  If  I  remember  rightly, 
somebody  once  said  that  Calais  was  the  word  to 
be  found  engraved  somewhere  or  other.  But  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  when  I  trouble  mankind  no 
longer  Mr.  Bass  and  his  red  triangular  label  will 
be  found  deeply  impressed  on  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  my  internal  economy. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "we  are  not  going 
to  carry  all  these  bottles  round  the  country  with 
us,  and  bring  the  half  of  them  back  again  to  Kobe, 
so  you'll  have  to  take  something  more  than  a  fair 
division  of  the  drinking."  This  proposition  he 
did  not  appear  to  object  to.  The  Japs  delight  in 
beer — spirits  they  don't  care  for — and  have  an 
opinion  that  all  foreigners  hold  the  same  creed. 
They  have  started  a  brewery  of  their  own,  and 
brew  some  very  good  beer.  Mr.  Bass's  triangle 
they  have  copied  to  perfection ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  labels  is  so  trifling  that  one  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
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The  guide — Mr.  Ito  Sukesada  was  the  name 
on  the  card  he  had  given  me — assured  me  he  had 
been  guide  to  Miss  Bird  on  her  visit  to  Japan. 
He  spoke  of  that  lady  in  the  most  respectful 
possible  manner,  and  was  quite  aware  that  her 
travels  in  Japan  gave  celebrity  and  distinction  to 
himself.  Ito  returned,  but  without  the  tickets. 
He  had  forgotten  my  passport,  and  the  booking 
clerk  would  not  issue  the  tickets  till  he  had  seen 
it.  This  difficulty  was  soon  got  over  ;  we  secured 
the  tickets,  took  our  places,  and  a  few  seconds 
afterwards  were  slowly  steaming  out  of  the  station. 
On  looking  at  the  ticket,  which  was  printed  both 
in  English  and  Japanese,  I  found  we  were  booked 
for  the  small  village  of  Mukomachi,  ten  miles  from 
Kioto,  which  is  the  last  station  before  arriving  at 
the  old  capital.  The  carriages  were  very  comfort- 
able, each  one  being  ornamented  by  a  large  brass 
plate,  screwed  on  one  end,  and  which  told  you 
the  name  of  the  maker,  and  his  address — a 
Manchester  firm. 

We  passed  along  at  the  very  moderate  speed 
of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  rate  the  Japs 
seldom  exceed,  and  although  they  have  had 
railways  there  for  something  over  twenty  years, 
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worked  entirely  by  Japanese  (with  the  exception 
of  their  early  beginning),  without  the  assistance  of 
any  foreigner,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  single 
accident.  In  good  and  careful  management  I 
think  they  might  give  points  to  some  British 
Companies.  The  managers  show  much  considera- 
tion for  their  employes,  and  take  care  that  their 
drivers  and  signalmen  are  not  over-worked. 
Result  :  Twenty  years  without  a  mishap  ! 

On  leaving  Kobe  the  line  passes  through  a 
highly  cultivated  country  and  under  an  aqueduct 
that  carries  a  river — the  name  I  have  forgotten — 
across  the  railway,  past  several  crematoria — grave, 
solid-looking  brick  structures — and  near  to  many 
farm-houses  that  stood  near  the  line,  all  of  which 
looked  comfortable,  clean  and  homely,  the  people 
apparently  well-to-do,  contented,  with  smiling, 
joyous  faces.  Although  I  tried  to  banish  all 
such  thoughts,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them, 
and  marking  the  difference  between  their  comfort 
and  the  squalor,  dirt,  wretchedness,  and  fever-laden 
atmosphere  that  necessarily  surrounds  so  many 
Chinese  towns  and  villages.  No  wonder  subscrip- 
tions are  so  frequently  required  to  assist  those 
distressed  and  neglected  people.     But  I   think  it 
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somewhat  inconsistent  that,  after  the  many  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  Europeans  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  poor  of  China,  and  the  liberal  and 
spontaneous  manner  in  which  these  appeals  have 
been  responded  to,  that  the  only  gratitude  shown 
by  the  people  at  large  for  all  these  efforts  made 
to  assist  them  in  times  of  trouble  is  to  perpetuate 
an  increasing  hatred  to  the  very  people  who 
subscribe  and  who  go  to  their  assistance  to  help 
them. 

At  one  of  the  stations  we  stopped  at,  four 
missionaries  entered  our  carriage.  It  would  have 
been  very  discouraging,  very  disheartening  to  some 
of  our  enthusiastic  missionary  admirers  at  home, 
had  they  seen  these  four  men  as  I  saw  them ; 
uncouth,  defiant,  noisy,  and  thoroughly  objection- 
able. They  left  us  at  Osaka,  where,  as  they 
informed  some  eighteen  or  twenty  Japanese 
passengers  who  were  in  the  carriage,  they  were 
44  bound  on  some  baptismal  business."  The  chief 
subject  of  conversation,  among  themselves  (for  no 
one  else  spoke  to  them)  consisted  of  much 
egotistical  talk,  accompanied  with  no  small 
amount  of  bombast  regarding  the  number  of 
converts  each  had   made ;  the   various  baptisms 
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and  other  church  ceremonials  they  had  performed  ; 
and  much  other  matter  not  exactly  subjects  for 
discussion  in  a  public  railway  carriage. 

We  arrived  at  Mukomachi  a  little  before  eight 
a.m.  (fifty-eight  miles).  Of  course  there  was  the 
inevitable  tea-house  close  to  the  Station,  but  the 
young  ladies  were  missing;  we  were  much  too  early 
for  them.  Several  jinrickshaws  were  standing 
around,  from  which  the  guide  selected  the  two  best 
looking  ones,  and  four  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  looking  men  from  the  crowd.  He  was 
particular,  unnecessarily  so,  I  thought ;  but  he 
explained  to  me  that  we  must  have  good  men, 
for  they  would  have  to  take  us  up  mountain 
passes,  over  rough  roads,  and  narrow  tracks, 
across  fields,  some  thirty-five  or  more  miles  before 
the  sun  set.  The  men  selected,  they  commenced 
to  put  themselves  into  harness  so  as  to  run 
tandem  fashion.  One  man  stood  between  the  shafts, 
with  a  rope  harness  from  his  chest,  attached  to  a 
cross  bar  on  the  conveyance ;  the  other  in  front, 
as  leader,  a  broad  leather  belt  being  passed  over 
the  upper  part  of  his  chest,  coming  out  under  his 
arms,  and  then  connected  to  the  end  of  the  shafts 
by  means  of  swivels  made  for  the  purpose. 
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I  may  here  say  that  Mr.  Ito  Sukesada  made 
a  good  choice  of  men,  for  at  the  close  of  the  day 
after  a  run  of  nearly  thirty-eight  miles — as  shown 
by  an  instrument  attached  to  one  of  the  carriages — 
they  trotted  us  into  Kioto,  to  all  appearances  as 
fresh  as  when  they  started.  These  men  lead  a 
very  hard  life  ;  they  commence,  after  much  train- 
ing, to  make  these  long  runs  when  they  are  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  Ten  years  is 
their  limit  of  work.  When  they  reach  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  years  they  can  no  longer  run,  their 
lungs  are  gone,  and  their  occupation  goes  with 
them.  What  becomes  of  them  after  that  no  one 
appeared  to  know.  I  could  only  learn  that  without 
exception  they  all  leave  the  vehicles  with  regret, 
for  none  are  so  light-hearted,  joyous  and  gay  as 
the  jinrickshaw  men  while  their  years  of  running 
continue. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  them.  If  they 
are  engaged  and  start  on  a  journey  before  eight 
a.m.  they  can  run  the  whole  day  without  showing 
any  fatigue  ;  but  if  the  start  is  delayed  till  the 
afternoon  they  soon  tire  out,  and  not  unfrequently 
break  down  altogether  before  sunset. 

By  this  time  the  harness  is  all  arranged,  the 
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capacious  hamper  stowed  away  in  the  guide's  con- 
veyance. A  thought  flashes  across  me  that  these 
four  men  will  take  care  that  none  of  the  bottles, 
that  before  distressed  me,  shall  return  with  us. 
And  finally,  amidst  smiles,  hand  waving,  and 
chirps  of  "  bon  voyage  ''  from  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  tea-house,  the  fair  occupants  of  which  have 
been  roused  by  the  bustle  of  our  departure,  and  with 
shouts  of  encouragement  from  the  crowd  to  our 
11  ponies,"  we  go  off  with  a  rush  of  something  like 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  does  not  last  long ; 
as  soon  as  we  turn  the  first  corner  the  rush  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  our  men  quiet  down  to  a 
steady,  sober  pace. 

We  are  bound  for  the  village  of  Yamamoto, 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  we  are  told  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  some  long  detours  on 
account  of  impassable  places  being  formed  on  the 
track  by  the  heavy  rain  and  typhoon  that  caused 
me  so  much  trouble  in  landing  from  the  steamer. 
We  were  soon  through  the  village,  and  turned  off 
into  the  open  country,  through  some  heavy  ground, 
then  past  several  farm  houses,  all  clean  and 
orderly — no  overpowering  perfume — people  all 
civil  and  pleasant,    smiling,   waving   hands,    and 
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calling  out,  as  the  guide  informed  me:  "  A  welcome 
reception  and  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  foreigner." 
With  many  a  wind,  and  many  a  turn,  we  at  last 
reached  a  macadamized  road,  with  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  in  front  of  us,  among  whose  valleys 
and  flanks  lies  the  track  we  have  to  follow. 
Gradually  we  approach  them,  and,  as  we  advance 
up  and  up  the  pass,  between  the  precipitous  and 
well-timbered  walls  of  rock,  the  air  becomes  cooler 
and  clearer,  the  "  ponies  "  breathe  a  little  harder. 
As  the  path  becomes  more  steep,  I  stop  them,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  stretching  myself  a  little,  and  also 
to  ease  their  labour,  propose  walking  up  the 
remainder  of  the  mountain  side. 

But  they  would  not  listen  to  it ;  begged  me  to 
get  in  again.  If  I  wanted  to  walk  I  could  walk  up  to 
the  top,  and  return  again;  they  would  wait  for  me. 
But  if  I  objected  to  that,  and  still  insisted  upon 
walking,  they  must  put  a  piece  of  rock  into  the 
carnage  about  the  same  weight  as  myself,  and 
draw  that  up  till  I  got  in  again  ;  an  empty  carriage 
would  disorganize  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  There  was  no  reasoning  against  this  appeal, 
so  I  returned  again  to  my  seat.  A  pretty,  brawling 
stream,  that  appeared  to  have  its  rise  in  some 
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more  lofty  and  distant  mountain,  runs  all  the  way 
along  the  roadside  ;  in  fact,  the  road  follows  the 
stream.  Several  of  the  peaks  around  us  reach  to 
the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  and  upwards ; 
they  are  all  precipitous,  and  adorned  with  some 
exceedingly  fine  trees,  chiefly  cedar  and  pine. 

For  long  distances  the  rocks  on  either  side  of 
the  road  rise  abruptly  at  an  angle  of  eighty 
degrees,  and  create  a  gloom  almost  depressing. 
This  sombreness  was  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  distant  mountain  top  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  was  quite  invisible  to  us. 
Nearing  the  head  of  the  pass  the  timber  becomes 
more  massed  and  gigantic  in  character,  and  we 
frequently  pass  magnificent  clusters  of  pine  trees 
that  rise,  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  earth,  to 
an  immense  height  before  throwing  out  a  single 
branch.  Quite  at  the  summit  stands  the  village 
of  Katagiwara.  Here  our  "  ponies  "  stopped  for  a 
drink  first  and  food  afterwards.  They  had  earned 
their  drink,  and  they  wanted  it.  So  did  I.  They 
had  had  three  hours  of  continual  heavy  work  with- 
out a  rest ;  my  only  surprise  was  how  they  could 
keep  it  up  as  they  did.  We,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had   done   nothing   but  sit   still  since   daybreak, 
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wished  very  much  for  a  long  walk.  So  the  men 
were  told  to  rest  as  long  as  they  liked,  to  take 
their  smoke,  and  then  to  follow  us  down  the  road. 

A  little  beyond  the  village  the  road  passes 
through  a  very  lofty  hill  by  means  of  a  very  well- 
made  tunnel.  This  saves  a  long  and  tedious 
detour  of  several  miles.  The  tunnel  is  of  the 
usual  horseshoe  form,  built  throughout  of  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  fitted  with  cement,  and  is 
about  seven  hundred  feet  long.  Two  or  three 
miles  beyond  this  our  track  leaves  the  road, 
striking  off  to  the  right  on  an  embankment  across 
some  open  ground.  Here  we  wait  for  our  men, 
who  have  calculated  their  time  nicely,  for  they 
soon  put  in  an  appearance,  coming  down  the  hill 
at  a  good  swinging  gallop.  This  embankment 
road  is  none  of  the  best,  being  simply  a  mud-raised 
wall,  with  many  sharp  and  dangerous  angles ;  at 
least  so  they  appeared  to  me,  but  the  men  seemed 
never  to  give  them  a  thought. 

On  rounding  one  of  these  points  rather  too 
finely,  one  of  the  wheels  of  my  carriage  got  over 
the  side.  In  an  instant  the  upset  came.  Both 
the  men,  the  carriage,  and  myself,  were  rolled  over 
and  over  down  the  incline  into  the  field  below.     I 
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being  free,  gave  the  lead.  The  two  men,  being 
attached  by  their  harness  to  the  carriage,  were 
brought  up  with  a  sudden  backward  jerk,  twitched 
over  the  side,  and  they,  together  with  the  jinrick- 
shaw, came  tumbling  down  the  bank.  The  whole 
thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  before  I  could  move  at  all, 
appeared  to  be  engulphed  in  some  awful  earth- 
quake. There  was  a  confused  mixture  of  legs, 
jinrickshaw  wheels,  elbows  and  knees  pounding 
into  me,  who  unfortunately  made  the  foundation 
for  this  irregular  style  of  building.  The  two  men 
got  somehow  twisted  together  by  their  harness, 
and  it  took  some  little  time  for  them  to  disentangle 
themselves.  When  they  succeeded  they  then 
picked  me  up.  I  felt  particularly  small,  and  con- 
siderably flattened  out ;  but  their  salaams  were  so 
profound,  their  apologies  so  profuse — although 
they  were  both  shaking  with  laughter  the  whole 
time — that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  anything 
else  but  laugh  also  with  such  merry,  willing, 
light-hearted  fellows.  So  we  broached  some  of 
the  beer,  hitched  up,  and  again  got  along  on  our 
road  without  further  mishap.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  we  came  to  Yamamoto,  which  is,  as  I  have 
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said,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  Entering  one  of 
the  everlasting  tea-houses,  we  sent  a  small  boy  to 
look  up  the  owner  of  the  boats,  and  for  some  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  river.  Presently  they 
all  came ;  the  master  and  his  men,  five  altogether, 
and  a  long  discussion  with  the  guide  followed. 

When  there  was  a  little  break  in  the  talk  I 
enquired  what  it  was  all  about,  saying  that  as  the 
men  continually  pointed  at  me,  I  supposed  that 
somehow  or  other  I  was  brought  into  the 
discussion. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  exactly  what  he 
said  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ito  Sukesada. 

"  I  do,  word  for  word,  if  you  can  repeat  it." 

11  He,  the  boatman,  said  he  thought  you  were 
a  very  foolish  man  to  wish  to  risk  your  life  on  the 
river  in  its  present  state :  he  thought  Englishmen 
had  more  sense,  and  that  if  you  were  anxious  to 
drown  yourself,  you  could  easily  do  so  without  a 
boat.  Anyhow,  he  declines  to  go  down  the  rapids 
to-day.  Of  course  he  does  not  know  that  I  have 
told  you  this,  but  you  wished  to  know  what  he 
said.     Besides,  he  says  the  men  refuse  to  go." 

11  Why  do  they  refuse  ;  are  they  afraid  ?  Ask 
them  that,  straight." 
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11  They  are  not  afraid,  and  are  affronted  that 
you  should  have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  a 
Japanese." 

11  Then  what  is  the  reason  for  their 
refusing  ?  " 

11  Yesterday  an  order  came  from  the  head 
man  of  the  village  :  '  No  boats  to  go  down  river 
on  account  of  flood  ;  too  dangerous.'  " 

"  But  that  order  was  given  yesterday  morning, 
therefore  it  referred  to  yesterday  only  ;  it  does  not 
mean  that  boats  are  not  to  go  to-day." 

This  was  interpreted,  and  the  answer  came  : 
11  The  prohibition  has  not  been  withdrawn." 

11  Anyhow,  it  has  not  been  repeated  to-day." 

11  No,  but  the  order  is  supposed  to  remain  in 
force  until  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  authority  that 
issued  it." 

11  I  have  no  doubt  that  may  be  so,  at  least  it 
is  the  way  in  which  he  understands  it ;  but  just 
ask  him  this  :  '  If  the  head  man  had  wished  to 
stop  all  boats  going  down  to-day,  would  not  the 
prohibition  have  been  repeated  this  morning  ?  ' 

11  He  cannot  say  more  than  this  :  It  was  not 
repeated." 

"  Very  well,  now  tell  him  not  to  make   any 
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more  fuss  about  the  swollen  state  of  the  river  ;  if 
he  wants  some  additional  fee  on  that  account,  tell 
him  to  launch  a  boat  at  once  and  I'll  pay  both 
him  and  his  men  double  the  usual  fare." 

11  He  is  obliged  for  the  offer,  but  if  he  goes  at 
all  he  wants  no  more  than  the  regular  fare." 

11  Tell  him  I  have  come  a  long  way,  from 
China,  purposely  to  go  down  these  rapids  ;  possibly 
I  may  never  have  a  chance  of  doing  so  again.  If 
he  will  not  receive  more  than  the  ordinary  fare, 
possibly  he  would  do  me  the  favour  of  accepting  a 
small  present  in  remembrance  of  his  pertinacious 
passenger." 

"  He  will  go  because  you  asked  him  if  he 
was  afraid  ;  and  he  would  not  like  you  to  leave  Japan 
with  the  impression  that  the  Japanese  are  afraid 
to  run  any  risk  that  a  foreigner  would  undertake 
himself.  But,  he  adds  also,  that  you  must  bear 
all  the  responsibility  and  risk  yourself." 

11  What  does  he  mean  by  all  the  responsibility 
and  risk  ?  I  am  not  the  duly  constituted  agent  of 
an  Insurance  Company." 

11  He  means :  Will  you  explain  to  the  village 
chief  in  case  any  questions  are  asked  that  it  was 
by  your  wish  and  by  your  orders  that  the  boat 
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was  launched ;  and  will  you  make  good  the  boat 
if  she  gets  ground  to  pieces  among  the  rocks  ?  " 

"  I  will  undertake  to  accept  solely  upon  myself 
the  whole  of  the  risk,  and  all  responsibilities,  I 
will  explain  everything  to  the  village  chief,  answer 
any  questions  he  may  ask,  and  pay  any  fine  he 
may  inflict  for  disobedience  of  orders.  I  will  give 
both  him  and  his  men  a  "  Cumshaw  "  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rapids,  and  will  pay  more  than  the 
value  of  the  boat  should  she  come  to  grief." 

The  men  bowed  low,  almost  to  the  ground, 
as  is  usual  with  this  lost  tribe  of  Israel — such  at 
least  was  the  theory  suggested  only  a  short  time 
ago — and  off  they  went  to  get  the  boat  ready.  I 
had  succeeded,  I  had  got  my  way  at  last,  more 
than  I  expected ;  but  I  never  should  have  had  the 
boat  out  had  I  not  suggested  his  being  afraid.  I 
had  been  told  that  such  a  suggestion  would 
either  bring  a  Jap  to  terms  or  have  a  far  more 
unpleasant  ending.  It  was  a  risk,  but  it  had 
succeeded. 

A  single  glance  at  the  river  told  me  I  was 
perfectly  safe  with  regard  to  my  insurance.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  rushing,  boiling,  and 
swirling  over  sunken  rocks,  and  round  projecting 
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ones  ;  the  curious  freak  it  occasionally  indulged  in 
of  throwing  up  a  column  of  water  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  lasting  for  about  ten  seconds, 
then  falling  again  and  causing  a  deep  eddy  in  the 
foaming  waters  around  it;  its  hollow  reverberations 
from  the  caverns  and  other  holes  in  the  rocks,  as 
it  swelled  in  and  out  of  them  ;  the  tumult,  the 
roar,  and  the  general  confusion  of  the  whole  place, 
convinced  me  most  certainly  that  if  the  boat  came 
into  contact  with  or  even  grazed  any  of  the 
thousands  of  rocks  which  were  scattered  all  over 
the  river,  at  the  speed  she  would  be  going,  that 
no  human  power  could  prevent  her  from  instantly 
flying  into  countless  pieces,  the  splinters  of  which 
might  be  found  miles  away  down  stream.  But 
not  the  most  remote  chance  would  be  left  to  any 
of  her  crew  or  passengers  of  coming  out  of  the  water 
till  they  had  been  pounded  and  ground  beyond  all 
possibility  of  recognition. 

Therefore  I  was  perfectly  safe ;  if  we  got 
through  all  would  be  well.  If  not  there  would  be 
no  one  left  either  to  pay  or  to  receive.  Bye-and- 
bye  half-a-dozen  men  came  along  carrying  the 
boat  on  their  shoulders ;  she  appeared  to  be  as 
light    as  a  canoe   and   quite  as   frail.      She   was 
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slipped  into  the  river,  into  some  shallow  water, 
well  protected  by  a  huge  rock. 

These  floating  boxes  are  made  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner,  built  purposely  for  the  rapids, 
and  used  for  no  other  kind  of  work  whatever. 
They  are  about  sixty  feet  long,  six  wide,  and  three 
deep,  square  both  at  the  bow  and  stern,  tapering 
just  a  little  towards  each  end.  The  bottom  is 
perfectly  flat,  not  the  sign  of  a  keel,  and  the  sides 
stand  up  at  right  angles  from  the  bottom,  not  a 
single  rib  in  the  whole  boat,  no  deck  of  any  kind. 
The  side  planks  and  the  bottom  planks  are  laid 
perfectly  flush  and  longitudinally  with  each  other. 
Not  a  nail  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  suppose  there 
were  some,  but  they  were  so  cleverly  hidden  as  to 
be  invisible.  There  were  no  thwarts  or  seats  of 
any  kind.  And  this  was  the  cockle-shell  in  which 
we  were  going  to  launch  upon  a  wild  roaring  torrent. 

While  my  examination  of  the  boat  had  been 
going  on,  the  jinrickshaw  men  had  put  in  the 
carriages,  and  somehow  made  them  fast,  them- 
selves squatting  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
She  was  perfectly  quiet  lying  in  the  snug  little  bay 
quite  out  of  the  current.  Then  we  all  followed. 
The  crew  consists  of  three  men,  two  stationed  in 
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the  bows,  with  stout  bamboo  poles,  and  the  steers- 
man, upon  whom  we  all  depend,  standing  on  a 
small  raised  platform  in  the  stern,  over  which  he 
first  accurately  balances  a  powerful  stern  sweep, 
and  then  fixes  it  securely.  When  once  in  the 
current,  we  are  informed  :  "  No  one  must  move 
about  in  the  boat  as  this  would  interfere  too  much 
with  her  steering."  Numerous  logs  are  being  con- 
tinually swept  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river.  These  have  been  placed  on  the  banks  by 
the  lumbermen  to  raft  down,  but  have  been  caught 
by  the  rising  water  and  carried  away.  They  are 
not  lost ;  each  having  its  owner's  brand  will  be 
found  in  some  part  of  the  river  when  the  water 
falls. 

A  simple  loose  plank  reaching  from  side  to 
side  of  the  boat  was  all  we  had  to  rest  upon  ;  it 
could  not  be  permitted  to  project  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  over  either  side,  or  (we  were  told)  it 
would  be  caught  against  a  rock,  and  carried  away 
from  under  us.  Now  all  was  ready,  everyone  in 
his  place,  and  the  steersman  on  his  platform.  A 
single  look  round  satisfied  him  that  all  was  ready. 
"  Go,"  he  shouted,  or  whatever  may  be  its 
equivalent  in  Japanese.     The  men  on  the  bank 
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shoved  her  off.  The  two  bamboo  men  poled  along 
till  we  were  in  the  current. 

Rocks  surrounded  us  on  all  sides.  We  were 
soon  in  the  stream,  and  when  once  fairly  afloat  on 
it,  the  rush  of  water  looked  a  thousand  times  more 
formidable  than  it  did  from  the  shore.  The 
enormous  stern  sweep  kept  us  clear  of  everything. 
In  two  minutes  I  was  quite  satisfied  we  were  safe  ; 
one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  boat  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  every  confidence  in  him- 
self, one  who  was  satisfied  of  the  position  of  every 
stone  in  the  river,  and  who,  in  all  emergencies, 
knew  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Now  we  were  in  the  current,  fairly  afloat,  the 
boat  behaving  beautifully.  Away  we  went  over 
the  top  of  sunken  rocks,  rising  up  and  coming 
down  on  the  other  side  with  a  splash  into  the 
water,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  this  floating 
structure  throwing  off  the  spray  so  that  very  little 
came  on  board.  We  wound  about,  round  rocks  or 
over  them,  quite  at  the  will  of  the  man  in  the 
stern  ;  splashed  through  the  more  shallow  places, 
and  floated  at  rest  on  the  deep  ones,  when, 
suddenly  passing  a  huge  rock  that  stood  out  of  the 
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centre  of  the  stream,  I  saw  our  first  rapid  about  a 
hundred  yards  ahead. 

It  was  a  long  one,  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
from  where  I  sat  the  water  appeared  to  me  to  be 
running  down  a  very  steep  inclined  plane,  which 
in  fact  it  was,  bursting  into  spray  and  foam, 
throwing  up  those  peculiar  columns  of  water, 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere,  excepting  here 
and  in  the  Ichang  rapids,  then  sinking  again  into 
hollows,  roaring  and  rushing  in  mad  confusion, 
and  rolling  in  immense  wave-like  broken  forms  over 
scores  of  sunken  rocks.  How  we  were  going  to 
get  through  this  difficulty  seemed  to  me  a  puzzle. 
I  glanced  at  the  steersman,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  embarrassment,  of  doubt,  of 
hesitation ;  he  seemed  quite  easy,  quite  at  home, 
and  never  for  a  moment  removed  his  eyes  or  his 
thoughts  from  the  rocks  and  the  river  ahead. 

When  we  were  fairly  in  the  rapids  I  became 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  sudden  transition  from 
storm  to  boisterous  tempest.  The  boat  appeared 
bewitched.  Such  an  instantaneous,  unexpected 
change,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  was  alarming,  and 
caused  one  instinctively  to  look  around  for  the 
nearest  point  of  land.     The  line  of  demarcation 
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between  the  river  and  the  rapids  was  very  marked, 
and  the  moment  this  line  was  passed — which 
occupied  barely  a  second  of  time — the  boat 
jumped,  twisted,  squirmed,  and  wriggled  like  an 
eel  in  articulo  mortis  !  Each  moment  I  believed 
to  be  her  last,  that  she  could  not  by  any  chance 
hold  together  longer.  And  even  now,  long,  long 
afterwards,  I  do  not  know  what  prevented  her 
from  dividing  into  as  many  separate  pieces,  as 
there  were  planks  in  her  construction,  for  neither 
nails,  nor  knees,  nor  joints  were  visible  anywhere. 

The  bottom,  or  floor,  in  quiet  water  was  flat 
as  the  flooring  of  a  room,  but  now,  in  the  rapids, 
commenced  to  heave  like  the  sides  of  a  pair  of 
gigantic  bellows,  or  like  a  spread-out  cloth 
violently  shaken,  or  held  at  the  four  corners  and  a 
strong  wind  blowing  underneath,  sometimes  rising 
like  small  waves  on  a  rolling  sea,  sometimes  lifting 
itself  bodily  up  till  it  appeared  that  the  entire 
flooring  must  burst  through  from  the  excessive 
under  pressure  of  the  water. 

In  this  way  she  was  carried  along,  her  position 
and  advance  being  carefully  watched  by  the  man 
in  the  stern,  who,  with  his  powerful  steering  oar, 
directed  her  to  any  part  of  the  river  he  wished. 
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Occasionally  he  brought  her  clean  over  the  top  of 
a  hidden  rock,  over  which  the  water  was  rushing 
in  One  large  unbroken  wave,  over  which  she 
mounted  like  a  living  swimmer ;  the  bow  being 
high  out  of  the  water  as  she  rose  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  When  the  half  of  the  boat  had  passed 
over,  the  balance  was  lost,  most  of  the  weight 
being  in  the  air,  then  she  fell  heavily  with  a  thud 
into  the  water  below,  causing  it  to  fly  in  sheets  of 
spray  from  her  sides,  making  every  plank  quiver 
and  shake  from  stem  to  stern  and  the  flooring  to 
heave  more  violently  than  ever. 

Truly  the  man  and  his  boat  must  have  been 
well  acquainted,  for  he  knew  exactly  how  much  he 
dared  and  how  much  rough  treatment  she  would 
stand.  To  me,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
it  seemed  that  we  were  all  doomed  to  certain  and 
speedy  destruction.  And  yet,  all  the  time,  I  had 
an  instinctive  idea  that  we  should  go  through  with- 
out any  mishap.  I  did  not  know  that  the  bottoms 
of  the  boats  were  built  purposely  to  act  in  this 
strange  way,  and  very  naturally  thought  that  the 
water  was  too  much  for  her  and  was  forcing  the 
flat  bottom  upwards.  The  man  told  me  after- 
wards it  was  the  only  kind   of  bottom  that  would 
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stand,  that  a  stiff  one  would  split  and  break  up  ; 
they  had  been  tried  and  were  not  to  be  trusted. 

It  may  be  so;  I  suppose  they  know  best.  But 
it  has  a  very  untrustworthy  look,  and  gives  one  a 
very  cold  watery  sort  of  feeling  when  for  the  first 
time  you  see  the  flooring  of  your  floating  house 
heaving  and  rolling  like  billows  under  your  feet. 
So  we  continued  to  race,  twisting,  whirling, 
rushing,  and  scraping  round  uncovered  rocks  and 
over  sunken  ones,  passing  jagged  points — having 
the  appearance  of  being  scattered  about  all  over 
the  place  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our 
career  to  a  very  sudden  termination — with  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  to  spare  between 
their  rounded  water-worn  points  and  the  thin  egg- 
shell sides  of  our  caravel. 

I  gripped  the  side  of  the  boat  to  keep  a  little 
steady,  but  had  continually  to  remove  my  hand, 
fearing  that,  if  1  did  not,  my  fingers  would  be  left 
behind  ornamenting  the  point  of  some  projecting 
spur.  The  pace  we  travelled  at  I  could  not  even 
guess,  but  in  passing  these  rocks  it  had  to  me  the 
same  appearance  as  being  in  a  railway  carriage 
and  running  through  a  station  at  which  the  train 
did  not  stop.     Had  we  once  touched  any  of  these 
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points,  our  side  would  have  been  torn  away  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  made  of  brown  paper.  There 
are  many  rapids  and  many  dark,  quiet,  deep  pools 
to  pass  through.  In  these  latter  places  our  speed 
was  very  slow,  very  quiet.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  continuous  torrent,  but  a  succession  of  rapids, 
pools,  and  rushes,  the  quiet,  still  look  of  the 
11  deeps"  being  a  desirable  relief  after  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  stream. 

Sometimes  we  floated  over  sunken  rocks  lying 
lengthways  across  the  stream,  and  as  we  rose  on 
the  wave  the  boat  took  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  then,  as  she  passed  over, 
appeared  to  leave  the  river  altogether  before  taking 
her  leap  into  the  water  below.  This  was  a  very 
curious  sensation,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
manoeuvre  that  our  quartermaster  performed.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  took  us  into 
many  unnecessary  dangers  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  but  his  great  object  was  to  ask,  without 
words  :  "  Now,  are  the  Japanese  afraid  ?  " 

Thus  we  passed  rapid  after  rapid,  twisting, 
wriggling,  and  jumping  over  rocks,  round  corners,, 
through  narrows,  deeps,  swirls  and  eddies,  the 
bottom   working   and   panting.    It  was   the   most 
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exciting,  the  most  frantic  turn  at  boating  I  can 
remember.  Several  times  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
steersman.  There  he  stood,  exactly  as  when  we 
started,  as  he  was  when  I  had  looked  at  him 
before.  He  never  moved  ;  he  never  once  took  his 
hand  off  the  sweep  or  his  eyes  off  the  water  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  the  boat.  There  he  stood,  naked 
as  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — with  the 
exception  of  a  cloth  round  his  loins — looking  as 
though  cut  out  of  wood,  or  cast  in  bronze,  never 
moving  a  muscle,  except  to  use  his  sweep. 

About  two  and  a  half  hours  is  the  usual  time 
taken  to  shoot  these  rapids  when  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  water  in  the  river.  We  came  through 
in  less  than  forty-five  minutes.  I  had  no  idea 
before  we  started  that  the  rush  would  have  been 
what  it  actually  was,  or  I  think  I  should  have 
hesitated  before  trusting  myself  to  such  a  risk.  It 
would  have  been  very  disappointing  not  to  have 
done  it,  for  the  men  told  me  that  no  stranger  had 
ever  seen  the  river  in  such  a  swollen,  such  an 
excited  state  as  it  then  was.  From  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  up  in  the  mountains,  down  to 
the  rapids,  the  stream  is  called  the  "  Hodzugawa." 
From     the     commencement    of    the    rapids     at 
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Yamamoto,  to  its  junction  with  the  river 
"  Yadogawa,"  that  runs  from  lake  Biwa  through 
Osaka  into  the  Inland  Sea,  it  is  called  the 
"  Katsuragawa." 

Finally  our  Charon,  with  a  sudden  twist  of 
his  oar,  accompanied  with  a  yell  of  wild  delight, 
and  a  self-satisfied  expression  illumining  his 
shining  bronze-coloured  face,  ran  us  ashore  on  a 
pebbly  beach,  close  to  the  village  of  Arashiyama. 
Here  the  rapids  stop,  the  river  leaves  its  rocky 
bed  among  the  mountains,  and  runs  smoothly, 
quietly,  and  peaceably  through  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain,  whose  distant  boundary  is  the  sea. 

November  was  the  month  in  which  I  came 
down  these  rapids,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  mountain  sides  put  on  their  brightest  hues, 
and  seem  to  have  even  an  unnatural  brilliancy, 
which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  wonderful 
variety  of  gorgeous  colours  thrown  out  by  the 
fading  leaves  of  millions  of  maples,  chestnut, 
beech,  and  oak  trees,  combined  with  the  wealth  of 
flowering  shrubs  that  spontaneously  spring  up 
wherever  there  is  holding  ground  for  their  roots. 
These  golden,  purple,  crimson  and  yellow  boughs 
wave  on  a  background  of  cryptomerias  and  other 
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lofty  forest  evergreens  that  at  this  season  have 
their  olive  and  dark  livery  illumined  by  a  festal 
glory  of  coloured  light.  No  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  are  flower  worshippers,  or  that  in  their 
imitative  art  they  restrict  themselves  to  the 
simplest  forms  of  wild  Nature.  To  attempt  more 
is  to  seek  failure. 

The  rocks  have  a  limestone  formation,  break- 
ing out  frequently  into  curious  and  fantastic  forms. 
The  scenery  generally  is  wild  and  thickly  timbered, 
very  beautiful,  but  of  an  entirely  different  kind  to 
the  savage  barrenness  of  the  Yangtze  Gorges. 
The  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  some  to  a  considerable  height.  Descend- 
ing the  stream  from  Yamamoto  on  the  left  bank 
there  is  a  peak  named  "  Atagoyama,"  which  rises 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  right 
bank  there  is  another,  called  "  Komagatake," 
which    rises    five    thousand    nine    hundred    feet. 

Sometimes  the  boatmen  object  to  come  when 
the  water  is  very  low  ;  they  say  it  endangers  the 
bottom  of  their  boats  and  is  very  difficult  and 
troublesome  to  work  in  and  out  between  the  rocks. 
Certainly  they  could  not  put  that  excuse  to 
the  front  in  my  case,  for  we   simply  swam   over 
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everything.  Half-flood  is  what  they  like  best. 
When  we  had  all  landed,  and  the  jinrickshaws 
were  once  again  on  the  wheels,  the  steersman 
came  to  me,  gave  me  an  approving  look  and 
patted  me  on  the  back,  made  a  very  low  salaam, 
and  said  something  that  I  did  not  understand,  but 
at  which  all  the  men  seemed  amused.  I  turned 
to  the  guide  for  a  translation.  He  replied  :  "  He 
says  he  would  like  to  have  you  for  a  brother ;  you 
ought  to  have  been  born  a  Japanese."  I  made 
some  complimentary  reply  which  pleased  them 
and  they  all  assured  me  that  they  would  remember 
my  face,  and  would  know  me  even  if  I  did  not 
come  again  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  boat  was  now  made  fast,  and  we  adjourned 
to  a  most  prettily  situated  tea-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  close  to  Arashiyama.  After  our  long 
morning  ride  by  train,  our  jinrickshaw-trip  through 
the  mountain  passes  and  gallop  down  the  rapids, 
I  told  the  men  that  I  considered  it  quite  time 
that  we  were  hungry,  a  proposition  which  was 
"  unanimously  carried."  The  men  were  left  to 
their  own  devices ;  no  doubt  they  knew  well 
enough  where  to  go. 

Three  or  four  of  the  young  girls  of  the  tea- 
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house  invited  me  to  walk  upstairs,  which  I  was 
nothing  loth  to  do,  and,  as  the  day  was  warm  and 
sunny,  I  was  placed  in  a  very  comfortable  corner 
of  the  front  verandah,  from  whence  I  had  an 
excellent  and  a  very  diversified  view  both  up  and 
down  the  river.  Here  the  rapids  end,  and  away 
to  the  left  the  river  flows  in  a  smooth  and  sleepy 
manner  across  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  unbroken  by  a 
solitary  hill,  till  it  loses  itself  on  the  far  away 
distant  shores  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

The  guide  at  once  became  master  of  the 
situation.  He  was  well  used  to  the  place,  having 
been  there  many  times  before.  He  took  me 
entirely  in  hand ;  I  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to 
think  about,  and  to  do  only  what  I  was  told.  He 
ordered  about  the  attendants,  cleared  out  those 
he  did  not  want,  and  in  fact  he  "  ran  the  whole 
show."  He  told  me  to  leave  everything  to  him 
and  tiffin  would  soon  be  ready.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  extensive  hamper  I  had  seen  at  Kobe  and 
blessed  his  thoughtfulness  in  providing  it.  I  sat 
there  speculating  on  its  contents  till  two  or  three 
of  the  girls  came  and  deposited  before  me  cold 
roast  fowl,  roast  beef,  veal  cutlets,  "  Harvey  "  and 
"Worcester,"    some    kind    of    a    pattie,    a   cold 
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pudding,  cheese,  and — no,  not  this  time — not  the 
red  triangular  label,  which  I  had  grown  to  believe 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  furniture  in  nearly  all  the 
houses  in  Japan.  Not  the  pyramid,  No  Bass  ! 
No  Guinness  !  My  heart  fell  to  zero,  but  rose 
again  immediately  when  my  mentor,  with  a  sudden 
bound,  plumped  before  me  a  magnum  of  Barclay 
Perkins. 

I  dined,  and  was  happy ;  the  remains  were 
carried  off,  and  I  never  saw  them  again.  I  quite 
appreciated  Mr.  Ito's  thoughtfulness  in  providing 
such  a  sumptuous  supply.  Now  I  indulged  in  a 
cigar,  puffed  and  puffed,  half  asleep,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  someone  talking  at  my  side. 
Looking  round,  close  to  me  stood  one  of  the  most 
shrivelled,  twisted,  witch-like  old  women  I  had 
ever  seen.  Her  age  might  have  been  anything 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  She  had  a  face  like  a  piece  of  roasted 
parchment,  so  hard,  so  full  of  knobs,  so  completely 
covered  with  deep  furrows  and  wrinkles.  Her 
teeth  had  all  gone,  and  her  eyes  had  in  them  a 
most  peculiar,  fascinating,  mesmeric  glance,  that 
made  one  feel  very  uncomfortable  under  their 
influence. 
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She  was  selling  cakes,  and  other  things  made 
of  sugar,  which  she  was  then  offering  to  me.  As 
she  looked  straight  at  me  a  singular  creepy  feeling 
spread  itself  around.  I  felt  as  though  a  blight  had 
fallen  over  me,  and  wished  myself  from  under  her 
spell.  The  best  way  I  could  think  of  was  by 
making  a  transfer  of  all  her  entire  stock-in-trade, 
which  was  done  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar,  and  the 
stock  was  quickly  distributed,  to  the  intense 
delight  and  gratification  of  a  number  of  small 
children.  Then  the  guide  came  and  told  me  all 
was  ready  for  our  departure.  I  descended,  made 
my  adieus  to  all  the  young  ladies,  and  kept  a  good 
look  out  round  all  corners  for  the  witch,  who 
had  gone  off  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  goods  but 
had  not  yet  returned.  We  "  boarded "  our 
carriages,  off  went  our  "  ponies,"  thoroughly 
refreshed,  singing  and  laughing  as  though  a  stiff 
run  of  twenty  miles  was  nothing  more  to  them 
than  healthy  exercise  and  a  good  morning's 
amusement. 

On  leaving  Arashiyama,  one  notices  that  the 
banks  of  the  river  are,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  fac-simile 
of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Quebec. 
Lumber  here,  lumber  there,  lumber  everywhere. 
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Logs  of  all  lengths,  shapes,  and  sizes,  of  various  de- 
scriptions of  timber;  well  cut,  carefully  trimmed, 
and  turned  out  by  men  who  knew  their  business. 
This  was  some  of  the  timber  that  had  been  washed 
down  in  the  flooding  of  the  river ;  and  more  still 
remained  up  the  stream,  jammed  in  various  places, 
and  will  so  remain  till  an  extra  large  log  floats 
down,  loosening  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  ones, 
when  the  mass  breaks  up  at  once.  Passing  away 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  village  we  came  to  the 
plain  before  spoken  of.  It  was  covered  as  far  as 
could  be  seen  with  rice  that  had  only  lately  been 
cut,  and  was  now  hung  over  temporarily-erected 
fences  of  bamboo  to  dry.  There  must  have  been 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons,  and  belonged 
to  a  large  number  of  proprietors. 

The  plain  continued  for  about  twelve  miles, 
till  we  approached  the  city  of  Kioto,  the  ancient 
Capital  of  Japan.  On  account  of  the  continual 
earthquakes  to  which  this  district  is  accustomed, 
the  houses  are  all  slightly  built,  so  that  they  will 
the  more  easily  sustain  a  shock  ;  they  are  very  low 
and  poorly  put  together.  The  streets,  however, 
are  wide  and  clean.     The  people,  so  far  as  looks 
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go,  are  happy  and  contented,  and  number  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Our  "  ponies "  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Arashiyama  at  a  good  round  trot,  without  a  break, 
somewhere  about  twelve  miles,  in  a  warm  after- 
noon sun,  entirely  of  their  own  accord.  And  now 
they  were  very  warm  ;  the  perspiration  was 
running  off  them,  even  bubbling  up  out  of  the  tops 
of  their  heads.  Yet  for  all  that  when  they  entered 
Kioto  they  increased  their  speed,  yelling,  and 
shouting  to  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We 
were  ultimately  deposited,  by  Mr.  Ito's  directions, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  "  Chioin  Temple."  The 
guide  knew  beforehand  where  I  wanted  to  go,  and 
I  never  afterwards  interfered  with  his  arrange- 
ments. 

The  "  ponies "  were  well  fed,  for  they 
deserved  it,  and,  as  they  had  another  run  of  seven 
miles  before  they  reached  their  home  that  night 
we  parted  company  with  them  on  the  Temple 
steps.  Then  we  entered  the  Temple,  which  to 
describe,  and  do  justice  to  the  building,  is  more 
than  I  can  undertake.  A  full  account  of  it  is  in  most 
of  the  Japanese  guide  books.  In  this  Temple  hangs 
the  Japanese  "  Big  Ben,"  the  largest  bell  in  Japan. 
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It  is  hung  in  a  small  covered  building  outside  the 
Temple,  is  fourteen  feet  high  and  twelve  in 
diameter,  and  is  said  to  weigh  seventy  tons.  But 
this  fact  I  cannot  vouch  for.  With  a  piece  of 
wood  that  lay  near  by  I  gave  "  Master  Ben  "  three 
or  four  good  strokes,  which  brought  out  a 
beautiful  mellow  tone,  that  to  me  appeared  to 
sound  all  over  the  city,  as  soft  and  as  clear  as  a 
bell  could  sound.  When  struck  by  the  proper 
battering  ram  arrangement  made  for  the  purpose, 
it  vibrates  with  marvellously  rich  and  sweet  tones, 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  continues  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes  afterwards. 

My  three  or  four  strokes  brought  out  eight  or 
ten  priests  from  some  inner  sanctum.  They  came 
straight  to  me  evidently  to  remonstrate  with  me 
for  interfering  with  the  bell.  I,  however,  gave 
them  no  time  to  say  anything,  but  told  the  guide 
to  ask  them  whether,  at  their  leisure,  or  at  the 
leisure  of  any  one  of  them,  they  would  conduct  us 
through  the  Temple,  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  wonderful  carving  and  the  names  and  the 
particular  functions  of  some  of  the  Deities.  They 
replied  that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  go 
through  the  Temple,  but  as  we  were  close  to  the 
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"whistling  stair"  I  could  see  that  if  I  wished. 
Of  course  I  said  "  Yes,"  and  one  of  the  priests  led 
the  way.  Before  I  could  obtain  any  information 
as  to  what  the  whistling  stair  referred  to, 
we  had  arrived  at  the  place  itself.  It  consists  of 
a  passage,  well  lighted,  connecting  two  separate 
parts  of  the  building,  the  flooring  being  formed  of 
a  number  of  boards,  laid  side  by  side,  like  the 
flooring  of  an  ordinary  room,  and  as  you  walk 
over  them  they  give  out  a  whistling  sound,  loud 
and  clear,  just  as  the  song  of  birds ;  sometimes 
representing  a  canary,  sometimes  a  thrush,  some- 
times a  number  of  birds  altogether ;  but  each 
sound  is  kept  clear  and  distinct  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  imitation  of  the  voice  of  the  bird  it  is 
intended  to  represent.  Every  variety  of  sound  is 
produced,  or  at  least  such  as  is  to  be  found  among 
the  singing  birds  of  Japan. 

As  I  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  to  and 
fro,  with  each  step  the  whistling  varied ;  indeed 
by  placing  the  foot  down  twice  in  the  same  place 
it  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  repetition  of  the 
former  sound.  It  never  stops  as  long  as  anyone 
continues  to  walk,  but  will  continue  to  whistle  for 
you  without  ceasing,  as  it  has  continued  for  the 
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past  three  hundred  years.  I  did  not  enquire 
too  closely  into  the  trick,  for  a  trick  it  evidently  is. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  to  be  deceived,  without  trying 
to  discover  what  is  known  only  to  the  priests  them- 
selves, and  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Temple. 
They  told  me,  however,  this  much  :  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  very  cleverly  constructed  mechanism, 
made  by  a  Japanese  workman  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  secret  of  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  priest  to  priest,  and  had  never 
been  known  outside  the  walls  of  the  Temple. 

The  grounds  round  Chioin  are  very 
extensive,  and  contain  a  perfect  forest  of  the  most 
magnificent  cedars  I  have  ever  seen.  The  size  of 
their  trunks,  and  the  enormous  expanse  of  their 
widely-spreading  branches,  would  not  be  believed 
were  I  to  give  the  span  of  their  diameters,  or 
the  covering  space  of  their  far-reaching  boughs. 
To  see  the  Temple  itself,  as  it  ought  to  be  seen, 
would  occupy  nearly  the  entire  day.  By  this  time 
the  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  in,  and  we 
repaired  to  the  "  Yaami  "  Hotel,  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  above  the  Temple. 

This  hotel  is  entirely  under  Japanese  manage- 
ment,   conducted    entirely   as   a    European    hotel 
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would  be,  and  is  intended  solely  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreigners.  The  charges  are 
reasonable,  the  food  good,  and  the  apartments 
comfortable.  As  to  the  attendance — well,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  yet  been  into 
any  house  in  Japan  where  the  attendance  was  not 
all,  and  even  more  than  that  which  could  be  desired. 
The  view  from  the  terrace  commands  the  entire  city 
of  Kioto  and  the  far  distant  mountains  beyond. 
There  is  a  private  entrance  connecting  the  hotel 
and  Temple  grounds,  and  visitors  at  the  hotel 
roam  where  their  fancy  leads.  There  are  many 
other  temples  in  Kioto,  well  worth  seeing  ;  I  think, 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  Buddhist.  But  my 
admiration  was  given  to  the  wonderful  groves  of 
gigantic  cedars,  from  whose  wood  these  temples 
are  built. 

The  Mikado's  Palace  and  the  Castle  should 
also  be  seen,  but,  before  admission  can  be  gained, 
a  special  permit  from  Yokohama  must  be  granted. 
The  Nishihongwanji  Temple,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Japan,  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  near  the  railway  station,  but  as  darkness 
had  now  come  on  I  did  not  see  it.  These  temples 
are  the  relics  of  the  old  feudal  days,  and  were 
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built  not  only  as  religious  establishments  but  to 
serve  also  as  guest-houses.  In  former  times  the 
Mikado  required  the  Tycoons,  Daimeos,  Governors 
of  Provinces,  and  others  in  authority,  to  reside  for 
some  months  during  each  year  in  the  capital, 
Yeddo,  now  Tokio.  As  was  customary  in  these 
good  old  times,  each  Daimeo,  etc.,  was  accom- 
panied by  many  servants  and  retainers  of  different 
rank.  The  temples  were  their  recognized  halting 
places,  where  they  and  their  followers  were  enter- 
tained. There  was  no  limit  to  their  length  of 
visit.  Each  one  suited  his  own  convenience  as  to 
coming  and  going.  Some  remained  for  the  night 
only,  while  others,  finding  themselves  fed  and 
housed  more  luxuriously  than  they  had  previously 
been  accustomed  to,  remained  for  a  very  much 
longer  time.  This  accounts  for  the  enormous 
mass  of  carvings,  shields,  tablets,  and  other 
devices  and  insignia  that  cover  the  walls,  ceilings, 
doorways,  and  every  other  place  where  a  vacant 
spot  could  be  found  to  place  these  emblems 
recording  the  fact  that  such  and  such  an  official, 
together  with  his  retinue,  rested  in  this  Temple 
for  so  long,  and  were  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  priests  and  their  attendants. 
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In  and  around  the  city  there  are  many 
manufactories  of  bronze,  damascene,  cloisonne, 
porcelain,  embroidery,  velvet  and  brocade,  together 
with  other  establishments,  making  this  city  a  vast 
hive  of  industry.  Here  are  the  chief  manufactories 
for  armour,  in  which  the  Japanese  excel,  and  for 
porcelain,  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  East. 

But  to  visit  these  places  you  must  bring  with 
you  a  stock  of  patience,  exceeding  that  possessed 
in  former  days  by  the  venerable  Job,  and  a  purse 
as  long  as  the  one  enjoyed  by  Fortunatus.  It  is 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  persuade  a  Japanese  store- 
keeper to  exhibit  his  finest  goods  in  any  shorter 
time  than  after  an  hour's  conversation  and  delicate 
persuasion.  Refuse  to  notice,  or  to  hold  out  any 
hopes  of  purchase  of  any  thing  for  this  length  of 
time,  and  if  your  patience  is  not  already  exhausted 
you  may  then  get  a  sight  of  something  worth 
having. 

They  regard  all  their  old  treasures  with  much 
reverence  and  veneration  ;  they  think  that 
foreigners  regard  them  too  lightly,  and  look  upon 
them  more  as  playthings  than  as  heirlooms.  Yet 
for  all  that  each  one  has  its  equivalent  in  dollars. 
For  this  reason  those  who  possess  some  valuable 
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and  ancient  treasure  are  loath  to  show  it,  and  still 
more  loath  to  part  with  it,  to  a  European. 

A  Japanese  gentleman  having  one  of  these 
rare  treasures,  keeps  it  securely  hidden  away,  and 
brings  it  out  for  view  on  grand  and  ceremonious 
occasions  only.  The  fact  of  their  being  known  to 
be  the  possessor  of  such  a  relic  gives  them  pleasure 
enough,  and  when  a  congenial  spirit  visits  the 
owner,  some  old  piece  of  armour  or  a  still  older 
piece  of  bronze  or  crockery  is  produced,  which, 
after  being  sufficiently  discussed  and  admired,  is 
returned  again  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  its 
sanctum.  By  patience  and  showing  a  genuine 
interest  in  their  art  treasures  I  obtained  a  lovely 
piece  of  wonderful  bronze  work  which,  were  I  to 
believe  all  that  I  then  heard  about  it,  and  have 
heard  since,  I  should  fix  the  date  of  its  manufacture 
some  time  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam. 

We  walked  to  the  station,  being  now 
unencumbered  with  the  hamper,  taking  two  hours 
to  get  over  the  three  and  a  half  miles.  The 
winter  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and,  however 
warm  it  might  have  been  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  during  the  day,  the  nights  were  very  cold,  and 
so  I  found  it  long  before  I  reached  Kobe.     We 
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arrived,  tired  and  cold,  sometime  among  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  was  not  at  all  happy 
till  I  felt  myself  once  again  under  the  blankets. 

The  trip,  by  rail,  to  Kioto,  and  then  on  to 
Nara,  is  a  favourite  tour  of  most  visitors  to  Kobe. 
It  is  a  long  and  weary  journey,  requiring  a  day  of 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two  hours,  without  any  rest. 
Twenty-five  miles  an  hour  appears  to  be  the 
regulation  pace  of  all  Japanese  trains;  not 
including  numerous  halts  at  many  small  stations 
en  route.  At  Nara  there  is  a  figure  of  Diabutsu, 
or  Buddah,  whose  height  is  upwards  of  sixty  feet, 
and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  This 
bronze  figure,  with  the  exception  of  some  Temples, 
is  all  there  is  to  be  seen  at  Nara.  Beautiful  as 
these  Temples  are,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  about  them,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
get  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  After  the  Kioto 
Temples,  which  are  the  most  beautifully  carved 
of  all  the  buildings  of  this  kind,  others  appear 
small  and  uninteresting. 

The  Nara  Diabutsu  is  certainly  a  curio.  It 
is  a  bronze  figure,  legs  crossed,  in  a  sitting 
position,  resting  on  an  open  lotus  flower.  He  has 
an    unpleasant   countenance,    broad  nostrils,  and 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  BRONZE  STATUTE  (Over  70  Feet  High)  OF  BUDDHA 
AT  KAMAKURA. 
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large  puffed-out  cheeks,  which  give  him  anything 
but  a  deified  appearance.  Several  smaller  Buddahs 
are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  large  figure,  but  I 
do  not  know  if  they  have  any  particular  connection 
one  with  the  other. 

It  was  only  when  making  excursions  to  any 
great  distance  that  I  secured  the  services  of  a 
guide,  or  where  explanations  or  interpretations 
became  a  necessity  ;  but  in  my  rambles  for  many 
miles  round  Kobe  I  invariably  went  alone.  And 
it  was  when  entirely  alone  with  the  country  people, 
or  with  the  dwellers  on  the  mountains,  that  I 
found  such  an  extraordinarily  marked  difference 
in  the  reception  given  to  a  foreigner  by  the 
Japanese  and  by  the  Chinese  people.  Here  all 
was  simple  kindness,  and  a  general  desire  to  give 
a  welcome  to  the  stranger ;  shown  in  many  ways, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  constant  invitations 
given  to  me  by  poor  mountaineers  to  go  into  their 
cabins,  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them,  and  the 
offended  manner  in  which  they  promptly  refused 
to  accept  any  return  for  their  attention.  In  China 
I  should  have  been  the  butt  of  the  district ;  dogs 
would  have  chased,  children  would  have  followed, 
the  whole  population  would  have  turned  out  to 
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pelt  the  obnoxious  stranger.  It  will  take  a  long 
period  of  intercourse  and  goodwill  from  us 
Westerners  before  this  hatred  can  die  out.  It 
commences  with  their  birth,  is  encouraged  by  the 
elders  during  their  childhood,  increases  as  they 
grow  older,  and  at  their  death  is  consigned  as  an 
heirloom  to  all  future  generations. 

Even  the  dogs  in  Japan  manifest  a  certain 
amount  of  liking  for  Europeans,  and  show  their 
pleasure  in  many  ways  when  any  notice  is  taken 
of  them.  The  small  children  come  running  up 
to  you  with  every  confidence  and  a  happy  smile ; 
the  elderly  people  are  courteous  and  civil ;  while 
in  the  country  places,  miles  away  from  any  town, 
the  practice  at  many  houses  of  offering  to  the 
wayfarer  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cigarette  is  extremely 
pleasant,  the  only  objection  to  which  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  donors  are  offended  if  any 
payment  is  offered  to  them  in  return. 

This  is  a  very  old  custom,  but  will  gradually 
die  out  as  the  visits  of  foreigners  increase.  There 
is  another  pleasant  round  that  can  be  taken  from 
Kobe  to  Lake  Biwa,  but  is  more  easily  taken  from 
Kioto,  as  this  city  must  be  passed  to  reach  the 
Lake.     The  Japanese   praise  the   scenery  about 
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here,  while  many  of  the  natives  call  it  the 
"  Garden  of  Japan."  There  are  certainly  very 
many  gardens,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
arboretums  on  the  shores  and  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  Lake,  in  which  are  cultivated 
numerous  shrubs  and  trees  whose  branches  are 
cut  and  trained  to  represent  the  forms  of  animals, 
birds,  etc.  This  is  essentially  a  Japanese  industry, 
and  one  in  which  they  are  very  skilful.  These 
trees  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to  other 
countries,  although  it  certainly  does  not  accord 
with  everyone's  idea  of  beauty  to  see  an  elegantly 
spreading  cedar  cut  so  as  to  represent  a  charging 
elephant,  with  his  trunk  high  up  in  the  air ;  or 
some  other  graceful  forest  tree  taking  upon  itself 
the  form  of  a  huge  flying  fish,  a  tiger,  or  a  junk 
under  full  sail.  It  is  all  very  quaint,  grotesque, 
and  Japanese, 

After  crossing  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
river  Minatogawa,  but  which  at  this  time  was  a 
perfectly  dry  sandy  chasm,  lined  on  either  side  by 
a  row  of  magnificent  trees,  and  journeying  onwards, 
I  came  to  the  Shinto  Temple  of  Nagata.  In  this 
Temple  there  are  no  idols,  merely  a  small  mirror 
in  the  centre  of  the  altar  with  many  tablets  ranged 
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on  either  side.  It  stands  a  little  off  the  road  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  extremely  fine  oak, 
pine,  cedar,  and  other  trees.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  laid  out  and  very  carefully  attended  to. 
The  interior  is  rather  empty,  but  the  outside  is 
quaint  and  picturesque. 

The  next  day  I  took  a  longer  stroll  to  Akashi, 
fifteen  miles  away,  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
coast.  A  railway  was  in  course  of  construction, 
many  carriages  and  other  rolling  stock  had  already 
arrived,  the  former  being  ornamented  with  a  large 
brass  plate  inside,  bearing  the  name  of  "  The 
Midland  Railway  Company's  Works,  Birming- 
ham." 

Akashi  is  the  name  of  a  castle,  now  a  ruin, 
but  which  in  former  days  must  have  been  looked 
upon  as  impregnable.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago  since  it  was  dismantled. 
At  the  present  time  nothing  is  left  excepting  the 
outer  wall  defences  and  some  watch  towers,  now 
occupied  by  the  custodians.  The  outer  wall  is 
immensely  thick.  From  the  top  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  Inland  Sea,  across  the  Akashi  Straits 
to  the  opposite  island  of  Awaji.  The  entire  ruin 
is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  pine,  and  is  a  favourite 
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resort  for  many  picnic  parties,  both  foreign  and 
native,  the  Japanese  being  as  fond  of  these  open-air 
feasts  as  are  their  brethren  of  the  West. 

These  woods  are  wild  and  gloomy,  and  full  of 
pheasants  and  deer.  Being  Government  land  no 
guns  are  ever  permitted  to  invade  its  sanctuary, 
and  birds  have  not  been  slow  to  discover  this  safe 
retreat.  But  poachers  make  less  noise  than  gun- 
powder and  it  has  not  been  found  so  easy  to  keep 
these  "gentry"  away.  Close  by  is  the  temple  of 
Hitomaru,  inside  the  walls.  It  was  formerly  the 
Castle  temple.  Then  it  was  Buddhist.  At  the 
time  of  the  demolition  a  wall  was  erected  dividing 
the  grounds  into  two  equal  parts — one  half  was 
dedicated  to  the  Buddhists,  the  other  to  the 
Shinti.  The  Buddhists'  temple  contains  only  a 
very  few  worn-out  idols.  A  very,  very  old  priest 
exhibits  and  explains  a  great  deal  about  a  number 
of  holy  relics  and  other  treasures,  which  have, 
according  to  his  account,  been  preserved  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  The  only  impression  made  on 
my  unbelieving  eyes  and  thoughts  was  that  he 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  together 
another  similar  collection  of  such  worthless 
rubbish.      . 
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The  Shinto  department  is  much  cleaner  and 
more  carefully  attended  to.  There  are  no  idols 
and  no  relics.  The  farmers,  mechanics,  and  the 
country  people  generally  are  mostly  Buddhists. 
The  better  off  and  more  wealthy  classes  are  Shinto. 
On  approaching  all  the  Shinto  temples  there  is 
invariably  hanging  from  the  entrance  gate  large 
tassels,  made  sometimes  of  straw  and  sometimes 
of  hair,  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  rope 
manufactured  from  the  same  material.  I  don't 
know  whether  these  are  symbolical  only,  or 
whether  they  are  actually  brought  into  service. 
They  arei  or  are  supposed  to  be,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  come  to  worship  to  cleanse  themselves 
with  before  approaching  their  deity. 

There  are  also  large  tanks  hewn  out  of  a  solid 
stone,  eight  or  ten  or  more  feet  long,  at  the 
entrance  of  every  temple,  filled  and  always  kept 
full  of  pure  clean  water.  From  these  tanks  the 
worshippers,  before  entering  the  sacred  precincts, 
wash  the  hands  and  mouth.  They  must  be  clean 
and  uncontaminated  before  entering  the  temple 
and  presenting  their  request — which  is  invariably 
of  a  temporal  nature.  As  they  approach  the  altar 
their  genuflections  commence,  which  increase  and 
increase  as  they  advance  till  they  almost,   if  not 
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quite,  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  And  as  they 
progress  they  reach  a  rope,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  front  of  each  altar,  to  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  bell  or  a  gong.  After  deposit- 
ing their  offering  in  a  box  set  near  for  this  purpose, 
they  ring  the  bell  attached  to  the  rope,  which  is 
intended  to  summon  the  gods.  Then  in  a  loud 
voice  they  call  out  the  name  of  the  particular 
deity  they  wish  to  address.  In  a  few  moments  he 
is  there  (or  is  believed  to  be  there).  Then  they 
make  their  request.  Some  ask  for  a  new  house, 
some  want  more  children,  some  more  food  and  a 
larger  fire,  etc.  If  their  gods  do  not  supply 
them  there  must  be  something  wrong  either  in 
the  donation  or  in  the  method  of  making  the 
request.     So-"  nil  desperandum,"  try  again. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  suggested  a  trip  to 
Osaka,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  explana- 
tion would  be  required,  I  again  sought  for  the 
assistance  of  my  former  guide,  whom  I  found  to 
be  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow,  and,  unlike  the  greater 
number  of  the  fraternity,  he  was  not  given  to 
squeezing.  As  a  long  day  would  be  necessary  we 
decided  to  make  a  commencement  by  starting  in 
our  former  early  train   a  little   before  daybreak. 
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But,  Mr.  Ito  Sukesada  informed  me,  you  cannot 
obtain  admittance  to  Osaka  Castle  without  a  pass. 
This  we  can  get  at  Osaka,  but  it  will  cause  a  loss 
of  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  He  recommended 
me  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  Prefecture  in  Kobe 
for  a  pass.  He  was  doubtful  about  my  success 
but  at  least  it  was  worth  trying. 

I  applied  for  the  pass  the  same  afternoon, 
which  I  received  without  having  any  difficulty 
whatever.  A  few  questions  civilly  asked  and 
civilly  answered,  that  was  all.  And  the  next 
morning  found  us  in  Osaka.  One  of  our  first 
visits  was  to  the  Mint,  from  which  place  issues 
the  whole  of  the  Japanese  coinage.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  stone-built  structure,  just  such  a 
building  as  would  be  erected  for  the  same  purpose 
in  any  European  city,  and  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yodogawa,  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  waters  of 
Lake  Biwa  to  the  sea.  I  had  an  introduction  to 
the  Governor,  a  European,  who,  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  accompanied  me  through  the 
building,  explaining  the  different  departments  very 
minutely.  The  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coinage 
is  of  a  very  high  standard  and,  I  was  told,  was  of 
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a    much  purer  quality  than   the  coinage    of  any 
other  nation. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
Japanese,  under  European  supervision.  The 
workmen,  on  entering  the  building,  take  off  all 
their  clothing,  and  dress  in  what  is  called  the 
Mint  uniform,  which  they  change  again  before 
leaving.  On  entering  and  leaving  they  are 
carefully  searched ;  when  outside  in  their  working 
clothes  their  hair  is  combed,  and  they  are 
then  compelled  to  go  through  two  or  three 
gymnastic  exercises  before  dressing  again  in  their 
own  attire.  All  this  trouble  is  taken  so  that 
should  a  coin  (accidentally  of  course)  have  become 
fixed  between  their  toes  or  any  other  place  it  would 
at  once  shake  itself  loose.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted.  The  men 
receive  high  pay,  more  than  they  could  get  in  any 
other  employment,  and  any  act  of  dishonesty 
means  not  only  instant  dismissal,  but  an  intro- 
duction to  the  local  Magistrate,  and  a  prolonged 
acquaintance  with  the  inside  of  a  Japanese  prison. 
The  following  is  a  very  condensed  account  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  before  the  coins  are  issued 
to  the  public  : — 
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i.  The  metal  is  first  melted  in  a  crucible. 
When  at  the  proper  heat,  which  must  be  correctly 
ascertained,  it  is  poured  into  the  moulds,  fastened 
together  by  hinges.  The  metal  sets  in  about  a 
minute,  the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  bars,  which 
are  two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  are  turned  out  into  a  water  bath. 

2.  When  cool,  the  bars  are  passed  between 
rollers  that  flatten  them  out,  and  considerably 
increase  their  length  and  width,  but  reduce  their 
thickness. 

3.  This  process  (No  2.)  causes  the  metal  to 
become  very  brittle,  which  formerly  had  been 
tough  and  pliant.  It  is  therefore  again  put  into  a 
furnace,  where  it  is  left  until  the  heat  again 
restores  its  plastic  nature.  It  becomes  very  much 
discoloured  by  this  treatment ;  the  bright  silvery 
appearance  has  entirely  left  it,  and  the  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  coppery  deposit. 

4.  When  taken  from  the  furnace  it  is  soft 
and  ductile.  It  is  then  again  rolled  until  it 
becomes  the  proper  thickness,  either  for  large  or 
small  coins,  whichever  it  may  be  intended  for. 

5.  When  sufficiently  reduced  it  is  taken  to  a 
punching  machine  and  cut  into  small  circular  discs. 
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6.  These  discs  are  then  placed  under  another 
punch,  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  coin  it  is  intended 
to  produce,  and  as  the  punch  descends  upon  it, 
it  compresses  the  centre  and  forms  the  outside 
edge,  leaving  upon  the  disc  the  figure  of  the 
engraving  on  the  punch,  and  on  the  reverse  side 
the  figure  of  the  engraving  on  the  base  upon  which 
the  disc  rests. 

7.  They  are  then  collected  by  the  basketful 
and  kept  in  continual  movement  in  a  sulphuric 
acid  bath  until  the  acid  has  thoroughly  acted  upon 
every  part  of  the  coin  and  the  whole  of  the  coppery 
appearance  is  destroyed. 

8.  They  are  now  rubbed  dry  between  cloths 
placed  on  a  hollow  iron  table  heated  by  steam. 

9.  By  this  time  their  colour  is  restored ; 
they  are  bright  and  sparkling,  and  are  once  again 
put  through  a  stamping  machine  that  gives  them 
the  outside  milling.  They  are  now  finished,  but 
before  being  put  into  circulation  each  one  is 
weighed  separately  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
difference  one  from  the  other. 

10.  This  is  done  automatically,  each  different 
value  of  coin  having  a  machine  of  its  own.  A 
bag  full  of  coins  is  turned  into  the  receiver,  they 
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pass  one  by  one  through  a  small  opening  on  to  the 
weighing  platform,  which  shows  instantly  whether 
the  weight  be  correct  or  not.  If  it  is  so  the  plat- 
form tips  it  into  a  slot,  leading  to  a  box  placed 
underneath.  If  it  is  too  light  a  mechanical  finger 
draws  it  off  the  scale  to  the  left,  where  it  falls  into 
another  box  placed  to  receive  it.  If  too  heavy, 
another  mechanical  finger  draws  it  off  the  scale  to 
the  right,  and  it  falls  into  another  box  for  heavy  coin 
only.  The  three  are  thus  separated  without  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake.  The  machine  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  very  delicate  workmanship,  of 
unfailing  regularity  in  all  its  actions.  It  requires 
no  watching,  it  never  stops,  can't  make  a  fault, 
works  without  ceasing,  day  and  night,  all  the  year 
round,  weighing  coins,  when  I  saw  it,  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  coins  in  every  three  seconds,  but  it 
can  be  set  to  work  at  an  increased  speed. 

The  next  object  of  interest  that  the  Governor 
called  to  my  notice  was  his  sideboard,  on  which 
stood  several  bottles  and  accessories,  and  this  was 
not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
morning.  After  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
admiring  its  beauties  I  wished  my  hospitable 
entertainer  good-bye.  Rejoining  the  guide  outside, 
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we  made  tracks  for  the  Castle,  the  impregnable  old 
fortress  that  had  been  so  often  besieged  but  never 
captured. 

Nor  would  anyone  be  at  all  surprised  at 
this  after  having  seen  its  extraordinary  wide  and 
deep  moat,  its  vast  strength,  its  massive  walls, 
and  above  all  its  unassailable  situation.  Gun- 
powder and  the  heavy  siege  artillery  of  the  present 
day  might  make  the  old  walls  crumble,  but  in  the 
days  of  its  strength  and  pride  archery  was  the 
chief  means  of  attack  when  close  quarters  could 
not  be  gained. 

Formerly  there  was  a  double  moat  and 
defences  round  the  Castle  ;  at  present  the  inner 
one  only  is  left,  but  it  is  immensely  wide  and  deep. 
The  entrance,  as  also  the  inner  court  to  which  it 
leads,  is  built  entirely  of  huge  solid  stones,  thirty 
feet  long,  fifteen  wide.  The  thickness  I  could  not 
see,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the 
walls  throughout  are  of  the  same  massive  con- 
struction. The  enormous  iron  gates  in  the  main 
gateway  are  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  thick.  The 
interior  is  nothing  but  a  ruin  ;  but  such  a  ruin  ! 
Nothing  whatever  picturesque  about  it ;  only 
strength   and  massiveness    and    might.      Resisti- 
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bility  and  invincibility  are  seen  everywhere,  this 
appearing  to  have  been  the  one  and  sole  object  in 
the  mind  of  the  architect  at  the  time  he  drew  out 
his  plans. 

Each  approach  towards  the  fortress,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  walls — and  their  numbers  are 
endless — is  defended  by  another  inner  approach, 
with  cover  and  concealment  everywhere  protecting 
the  defenders.  I  have  seen  many,  very  many  of 
the  remains  of  the  old  feudal  fortresses,  but  for 
resisting  force,  and  difficulty  of  attack,  combined 
with  size  and  commanding  position,  not  one  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of  could  in  any  way,  for  security 
and  invulnerability,  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
Castle  of  Osaka. 

One  might  wander  about  the  old  Fort  for 
days  together  and  draw  up  mental  pictures  of  how 
this  part  was  attacked,  and  that  part  was  defended. 
How  the  enemy,  finding  all  open  attack  worse 
than  useless,  then  tried  deceit,  craftiness,  and 
stratagem,  but  still  being  beaten  back  at  all  points, 
finally  retired  in  despair,  leaving  more  than 
half  their  men  behind  them.  This  is  what  actually 
did  occur  over  and  over  again,  always  with  the 
same  result — total  failure. 
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The  rooms  occupied  by  the  old  Tycoons  and 
Daimios,  former  commandants  of  the  fortress,  are 
still  shown,  some  of  them  in  a  very  fair  state  of 
preservation,  with  shields  and  escutcheons  hanging 
to  the  walls  ;  together  with  a  little  of  the  old 
furniture,  massive  as  the  Castle  itself,  still  remain- 
ing as  memories  of  the  past ;  relics  of  bygone  days, 
when  Japan  was  a  mighty  feudal  Empire. 

But  the  fortress  succumbed  at  last.  Bribery 
from  without,  treachery  and  foul  play  from  within, 
brought  about  the  evacuation  of  this  grand  old 
place.  The  gates  were  opened  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  outer  defenders  being  bought 
over.  The  enemy,  with  their  feet  muffled,  crept 
silently  along.  The  garrison,  taken  unawares  and 
thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  the  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  nature  of  the  attack,  were,  after 
many  hours  of  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  finally 
all  despatched  with  the  sword  and  fire,  and  thus 
was  reduced  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  fortresses 
of  Asia  to  the  astonishing  ruin  that  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 

On  the  topmost  point  of  the  keep  is  a  fine 
fifty-six  pounder  gun,  that  each  day  announces  to 
the  town  and  country  people  the  exact  time  when 
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the  sun  crosses  the  Meridian.  From  here  the 
view  is  very  fine  over  the  ocean,  and  far  reaching. 
When  standing  on  this  elevated  pinnacle,  and  see- 
ing all  the  defences  and  approaches  to  the  strong- 
hold, all  the  inner  works  of  the  place,  and  the 
country  for  miles  round  spread  out  before  you  as 
upon  a  map,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
faith  placed  in  it  by  the  garrison.  No  more 
exciting  story  of  the  romance  of  war  has  ever  been 
told  than  the  history  of  the  Castle  of  Osaka. 

We  returned  to  Kobe  by  one  of  the  late 
evening  trains,  and  while  taking  mine  ease  at  the 
hotel,  the  landlord  asked  me  whether  I  should 
care  to  see  a  cremation,  at  the  same  time 
describing  to  me  the  valley  in  the  mountains 
behind  the  town  where  one  was  to  take  place  in  an 
hour's  time.  I  wound  my  way  through  the  native 
streets — no  easy  matter  in  the  dark — and,  after 
rambling  about  on  the  mountain  side,  was  guided 
to  the  place  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire.  It  was 
the  cremation  of  three  or  four  poor  countrymen, 
who  were  being  consumed  in  the  open.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  sight,  nor  did  I  remain  long.  The 
more  wealthy  class  make  use  of  the  crematoria, 
where  everything  is  done  in  a  proper  and  orderly 
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manner  ;  but  the  poor  are  burnt  upon  a  pile  of 
dry  timber.  It  is  only  the  Shinti  that  burn  their 
dead  ;  the  Buddhists  bury  theirs. 

My  next  excursion  was  a  mountain  ramble, 
which,  I  must  confess,  tired  me.  I  had  been  on 
my  feet  the  whole  day  and  half  the  night  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  as  my  time  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  I  began  to  feel  that  a  rest  would  not  be 
unacceptable.  "  Maya-San,"  or  the  Moon 
Mountain,  is  a  fanciful  name  given  by  foreigners 
— why,  no  one  appears  to  know — to  a  mountain 
directly  to  the  rear  of  Kobe.  It  is  thickly  timbered, 
much  broken  up,  and  very  picturesque,  and  from 
the  summit  there  is  a  very  extended  view  to 
the  coast,  the  bay  of  Kobe,  and  the  Inland  Sea. 
It  is  a  climb  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  to 
the  temple,  which  stands  near  the  top  on  a  level 
platform  of  rock,  but  the  summit  is  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  higher.  A  guide  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  road  is  very  clearly  defined.  Of  course 
there  is  the  usual  gauntlet  of  tea-houses  to  run 
until  you  arrive  at  the  "  half-way  house,"  where  I 
felt  grateful  for  the  customary  cup  of  tea  and  a 
rest. 

The  ascent  so  far  is  steep  and  difficult  for 
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anyone  unused  to  mountain  climbing,  but  from 
this  place  the  path  descends  for  a  long  distance — 
unfortunately  so — for  it  only  adds  just  so  much 
more  to  your  ascent  afterwards.  Then  comes  a 
long  level  piece,  easy  walking,  quite  a  relief,  but 
one  must  not  forget  that  the  path  is  only  between 
two  and  three  feet  wide,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill  with  a  precipitous  drop  on  the  outside  edge. 
Then  comes  a  rough,  rocky  piece,  steep,  with 
insecure  foothold,  in  some  places  so  steep  as  to 
cause  one  to  make  occasional  petulant  remarks, 
and  which  soon  proves  whether  your  lungs  are  as 
they  ought  to  be.  If  they  are  not,  these  steep  bits 
cause  you  to  pant  and  blow  like  a  stranded  porpoise 
long  before  you  arrive  at  a  small  shed  built  against 
the  side  of  the  rock,  close  to  which  stands  a  stone 
with  an  inscription  on  it,  which,  being  translated, 
informs  you  that  in  three  more  turns  of  the  path 
you  will  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple.  But 
the  stone  did  not  tell  you  that  these  three  turns 
were  the  steepest  and  most  tiring  climb  of  the 
road,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  take  another 
rest  at  the  gate. 

This  is  an  ornamental  archway  of  stone,  built 
on    a    partly    made,    partly  natural   platform   o 
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considerable  extent.  The  gateway  is  built  so  that 
the  path  passes  underneath  it,  and  on  either  side 
is  a  covered  recess,  about  ten  or  more  feet  high 
and  the  same  in  depth  and  width,  in  each  of  which 
stands  a  joss,  the  full  height  of  the  enclosure.  They 
both  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
thoroughly  splashed  with  mud,  and  it  took  me 
some  time  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  Getting  hold  of  one  of  the  priests,  who 
certainly  gave  every  indication  of  being  both  deaf 
and  dumb  (for  he  pretended  neither  to  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  understand),  I  bethought  me  that  a 
little  silver  medicine,  which  had  wrought  some 
wonderful  cures  before,  might  produce  a  similar 
miraculous  effect  now.  So,  producing  a  coin,  I 
asked  the  holy  father  if  he  could  tell  me  what  that 
represented.  Of  course,  hearing  and  speech  were 
immediately  restored  to  him  and  I  learned  all  I 
wanted.  This  is  his  account  of  the  disreputable 
condition  of  the  two  josses  : — 

"  You  must  understand,"  he  said,  "  these  are 
two  medicine  gods.  The  people  of  the  plains  and 
of  the  mountains  come  here  from  great  distances 
to  visit  these  '  Buddahs,'  who  possess  divine 
command  and  have  the  power  of  curing  all  manner 
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of  diseases  if  the  suppliant  is  considered  worthy  of 

relief.     After  the  customary  offering  to  the  priest, 

they    then    present    their    request,     and    another 

offering  to  the  joss.     Then  they  (the  suppliants) 

have   obtained    the    right    to    demand    a    certain 

number  of  sheets  of  rice  paper,  which  are  presented 

to  them  by  the  priest.     How  this  paper  is  disposed 

of  depends  upon  the  illness  the  devotee  is  suffering 

from.     Suppose   he  has  toothache,   or  a  swelled 

knee-joint,  or  his  sight  is  failing  him — we  will  take 

the  latter  as  an  example — he  masticates  one  of  the 

sheets   of  rice  paper    till    it  becomes  a  mass  of 

sticky  pulp  ;  then  it  is  rolled  into  a  ball  and  it  is 

thrown  at  his  joss.    This  man  is  suffering  from  bad 

eyes,  therefore  his  object  is  to  hit  the  joss  in  the 

eye  with  his  piece  of  paper.     If  he  misses  the  eye, 

and  hits  him   on  the  nose,   that  shot  is  no  good  ; 

so    the    chewing   up    process   begins  again,    and 

another  effort  is  made.     Often  they  miss  the  joss 

altogether,  for  the  back  of  the  recess  is  stuck  all 

over  with  paper  pellets ;  they  are  very  glutinous 

and  stick  for  years  where  they  hit.     So,  if  a  man 

has  consumption,  he  must  hit  the  joss  in  the  chest, 

or  wherever  he    has  sickness  or  disease  the  joss 

must  be  hit  in  the  same  place.     I  do  not  know 
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how  many  shots  they  are  allowed,  but  if  they  don't 
succeed  within  the  given  number,  they  cannot  try 
again  till  after  the  third  new  moon.  But  if  a  man 
succeeds  in  hitting  the  right  place  on  the  joss,  the 
offending  part  of  his  own  person  is  then  bathed, 
washed,  and  anointed  by  the  priest,  and  the 
patient  goes  home  perfectly  happy,  certain  of  his 
ultimate  recovery."  So  strong  is  their  faith  that  a 
large  proportion  do  recover.  If  they  do  not,  it  is 
attributed  to  some  unfair  advantage  having  been 
taken  at  the  time  of  throwing,  to  a  want  of  faith, 
or  insufficient  confidence  in  the  healing  power  of 
Buddah. 

Passing  through  the  gate  a  formidable  flight 
of  three  hundred  steps,  in  one  unbroken  line,  has 
to  be  negotiated  before  the  Temple  is  reached. 
Three  hundred  steps  at  any  time  is  an  undertaking, 
but  after  a  stiff  two  hours'  climb  on  a  rough 
mountain  side — well,  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
view  therefrom  was  well  worth  the  labour.  There 
are  several  Temples  up  here,  the  principal  one 
containing  the  usual  complement  of  images ;  the 
others  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
wooden  grating,  through  which  could  be  seen  the 
altar,  covered  with  images  of  animals,  brass  work, 
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etc.  There  are  several  priests,  who  never,  either 
in  summer  or  winter,  leave  the  Temple ;  their 
houses  are  comfortable,  especially  that  of  the  No  i. 
jossman.  Over  the  doorway  of  his  house  is  a 
board,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  on  which  is  painted, 
in  large  Roman  letters,  "  Bass  sold  here." 

I  met  a  Japanese  who  carried  an  old  fashioned 
native-made  gun.  He  was  going  to  the  mountains 
behind  the  Temple  to  try  and  get  a  monkey ;  he 
wanted  the  skin  for  a  sick  friend.  I  volunteered 
to  go  with  him ;  he  was  very  glad,  so  off  we 
started.  We  tramped  one  hill  after  another  and 
although  we  saw  plenty  of  monkeys  they  were  too 
wary  to  be  caught  and  always  kept  at  a  safe 
distance.  They  are  about  two  feet  high,  strongly 
built,  are  covered  with  drab-coloured  hair,  and 
faces  the  colour  of  vermilion.  We  had  to  give  up 
the  monkey  hunt ;  the  old  gun  would  not  reach 
them,  although  the  Jap  tried  a  few  shots,  always 
at  over  a  hundred  yards.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
those  monkeys  knew  the  sight  of  a  gun  and  what 
constituted  a  safe  distance. 

By  the  time  we  again  reached  the  Temple, 
evening  had  begun  to  close  in,  and  I  thought  of  the 
long  descent  before  me.     For  this,  daylight  is  ne- 
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cessary,  for  one  runs  the  risk  in  the  dark  of  walking 
over  the  side  of  one  of  the  narrow  paths.  I  left 
my  Jap  at  the  Temple,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  night,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could.  It  was  no 
use.  Soon  after  I  had  passed  the  half-way  house 
darkness  closed  in  on  me,  and  I  decided  to  stay 
for  the  night  at  the  next  tea-house  I  came  to.  I 
went  feeling  my  way  along  by  the  side  of  the  rock 
till  suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  I  found 
I  had  walked  over  the  side  of  the  path,  and  was 
rolling  down  the  bank.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
precipitous,  and  after  a  few  yards  of  rolling,  I 
found  myself  fast,  wedged  in  between  some  young 
trees.  Here  I  remained  quiet  for  I  did  not  seem 
quite  to  understand  what  had  happened.  By- 
and-bye  I  thoroughly  took  in  the  situation,  and 
concluded  that  I  had  better  get  on  to  the  path 
again,  which  finally  I  did.  Half  an  hour  after  I 
came  to  a  tea-house  where,  instead  of  remaining 
for  the  night,  I  borrowed  a  lantern,  with  which  I 
had  no  further  difficulty  in  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

The  following  day  I  was  much  too  bruised 
and  strained  for  walking  exercise,  and  as  my  leave 
had   now   nearly   expired,    I  did  not  mind  it  so 
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much.  Two  days  afterwards  I  was  again  at  sear 
homeward  bound.  The  weather  had  changed  and 
become  much  colder ;  wind  and  rain  appeared 
likely  to  accompany  me  back  to  Shanghai.  As 
the  night  approached,  threatening  clouds  began  to 
gather  from  all  quarters.  The  vessel  should  have 
sailed  in  the  evening,  but  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Captain 
decided  to  wait  for  daybreak. 

The  next  morning  was  wet,  cold,  and  gloomy. 
It  cleared  soon  after  10  a.m.  and  a  bright  cold 
day  followed.  The  water  was  covered  with  small 
white-crested  waves  that  did  not  at  all  disturb  the 
easy  motion  of  the  ship.  We  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea  ;  but  I  can't  say 
they  impressed  me  in  any  way.  I  certainly  don't 
think  that  any  part  of  this  much-bepraised  Sea 
can  compare  in  beauty  and  picturesqueness  with 
the  entrance  to  Nagasaki  Harbour. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  a  large  steamer 
ashore  and  signalled  to  her:  "Do  you  want 
assistance?"  Answer,  "No."  Therefore  we 
continued  our  course.  Were  the  Inland  Sea 
one-fourth  of  its  present  size  it  would  be  far  more 
beautiful  than  it  is.     It  is  too  much  spread  out — 
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only  small  portions  of  it  can  be  seen  at  one  time. 
The  mountains  are  bare  or  covered  with  stunted 
timber,  with  small  fishing  villages  nestling  at 
their  base  in  sheltered  and  snug  corners,  where 
they  are  well  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  In  the  evening  a  north-west  gale  came  on 
and  it  was  much  too  cold  to  remain  on  deck. 
When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  we  were  at 
anchor  in  Shimonosaka  Bay,  directly  opposite  the 
town,  and,  as  per  usual,  my  first  visit  was  to  the 
barometer.  Tap  him  and  down  he  goes.  I  retire 
disappointed;  29.70  looks  very  bad  indeed.  The 
mountain  tops  are  all  covered  with  snow,  the  very 
look  of  which  brings  on  a  cold  shiver,  and  I  retire 
to  the  warm  saloon,  there  to  wait  the  breakfast 
gong. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  commenced  to  snow,  and 
the  decks  were  covered  before  we  had  passed 
through  the  narrow  straits  and  turned  the  ship's 
head  south  for  Nagasaki.  There  was  a  long, 
rolling  swell  on  the  ocean  and,  as  the  Captain 
elected  to  remain  on  the  bridge,  the  Chief  Officer 
and  myself  had  the  tiffin  table  to  ourselves.  The 
same  at  dinner,  the  ship  pitching  and  rolling  a 
good   deal   throughout   the   night.     By  noon  the 
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next  day  we  were  at  anchor  in  Nagasaki  Harbour. 
A  large  number  of  birds,  which  are  known  there 
as  Bromley  Kites,  were  continually  flying  round 
the  ship,  quarrelsome  even  among  themselves,  and 
it  would  fare  badly  with  anyone  who  fell  into  the 
water  while  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  dusk  we  sailed  again,  had  a  fairly  good 
night — not  too  much  wind.  The  following  day 
nothing  but  rain,  with  a  smooth  sea.  At  daylight 
the  next  morning  we  passed  the  islands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  and  by  noon  we 
were  safely  moored  alongside  the  same  pontoon 
from  which  we  had  sailed  a  month  before. 
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Chapter  V. 


With    the    Shanghai    Fire    Brigade. 


[  T  was  in  the  midst  of  flames,  smoke,  falling, 
gyrating  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  roofing  and 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  red  hot  bricks,  at  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  destructive  fires  that  ever 
brought  out  all  the  energy  and  resource  of  the 
Shanghai  Fire  Brigade,  where  I,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  met  with  poor  Jack.  I  was  "  leading 
hoseman  "  of  No.  4  (Deluge)  Company,  and  this 
post  in  the  van  frequently  brought  me  into  some 
uncomfortably  warm  corners,  places  that  the  most 
inveterate  fire-eater  would  not  have  selected  as  a 
favourable  standpoint. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  people,  Chinese 
especially,  even  the  most  stolid  of  them,  always 
get  shaken  up  out  of  their  doldrums,  and  become 
active  and  excited  at  the  sound  of  the  fire-bell. 
No  sooner  has  the  alarm  been  rung:  out  than  rows 
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of  houses  empty  themselves  of  their  tenants. 
Everyone  of  them  appears  to  be  quite  uncertain 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  all  asking  questions,  no 
one  caring  to  answer.  Men,  women,  and  boys 
rush  frantically  about,  hither  and  thither, 
blundering  against  each  other  in  their  eager  haste 
to  go  somewhere,  each  taking  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  shortest  cut  and  the  most  direct  line  to 
where  the  dark,  lurid  glare  is  gradually  becoming 
higher  and  brighter  against  the  black  midnight 
sky. 

Then,  as  the  engines  come  rattling  along, 
each  with  its  own  mechanically-worked  warning 
gong,  or  its  coming  announced  by  the  screech  of 
its  steam  whistle,  the  crowd  quickly  make  a 
passage  for  the  "  Fire-destroying  Dragon,"  long 
experience  having  taught  the  Chinamen  that  the 
Shanghai  Fire  Companies  have  a  very  summary 
method  for  clearing  a  course  for  themselves  if  the 
road  is  not  open  before  them.  Squads  of  coolies 
are  attached  to  each  Company  to  give  assistance 
in  moving  the  engine  from  place  to  place,  in 
unreeling  and  in  reeling-up  hose,  and  in  various 
other  ways  where  coolie  labour  can  be  turned  to 
account. 
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They  are  not  by  any  means  bad,  or  even 
indifferent  workmen,  when  continually  under 
foreign  supervision,  but  this  must  be  a  sine  qua 
non.  If  left  to  themselves  they  become  careless, 
lazy,  and  thoroughly  indifferent  to  any  accident 
that  may  happen  to  any  part  of  their  gear,  or  even 
to  one  of  themselves,  but  more  especially  so  to 
any  foreigner  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  find 
himself  in  difficulties,  with  no  other  assistance 
at  hand.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  I 
met  with  my  naval  friend,  I  was  assisting  at  a  fire 
in  the  French  Concession.  Several  private 
houses  and  two  or  three  "  godowns,"  filled  with 
inflammable  matter,  merchandise,  and  general 
cargo,  belonging  to  the  China  Merchants'  Com- 
pany, were  blazing  furiously  when  the  ''Deluge" 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Every  now  and  again  an 
explosion  among  the  cargo  would  occur,  which 
sent  bricks,  burning  timbers,  and  other  debris 
flying  in  all  directions. 

I  was  at  my  usual  post,  with  the  nozzle 
uselessly  playing  upon  a  fire,  that  only  appeared 
to  burn  all  the  brighter  as  the  column  of 
water  was  thrown  upon  it,  when  I  received 
instructions  from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  carry  my 
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hose,  from  which  the  water  had  been  previously 
shut  off,  over  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  godown,  and 
confine  myself  to  preserving  an,  at  present, 
untouched  building  at  the  other  end  of  this 
godown.  He  had  sent  me  a  dozen  or  more  of 
coolies  to  assist  in  dragging  up  the  hose,  so  up  we 
mounted  on  the  roof,  and  the  hose  was  quickly 
with  us. 

As  I  retired  backwards,  step  by  step,  holding 
on  to  the  slack  while  the  coolies  took  a  fresh  pull 
on  the  hose,  we  soon  had  a  good  length  up,  but  in 
one  of  my  backward  steps,  I  unfortunately  put  my 
foot  through  a  skylight  that  I  had  not  noticed  or 
expected,  lost  my  balance,  fell  backwards  on  the 
slight  wooden  framework,  and  carried  frame,  glass, 
and  all  the  whole  concern  with  me,  on  to  some  bales 
of  goods  lying  below.  Now  here  is  where  the 
utter  indifference  of  the  Chinese  shows  itself.  The 
smashing  of  the  glass  could  have  been  heard  yards 
away.  Missed  me  they  must  have,  for  I  was  not  six 
feet  from  the  man  nearest  to  me.  See  me  ?  I  am 
quite  sure  two  or  three  of  them  did,  for  as  I 
disappeared  into  the  regions  below,  I  saw  some  of 
them  turn  round,  I  suppose  to  seethe  cause  of  this 
smashing  of  glass.     Yet  none  of  them  ever  thought 
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of  giving  himself  the  slightest  trouble  to  report  the 
accident  or  to  give  me  any  help  in  getting  back 
again  on  to  the  roof. 

A  few  cuts  with  the  broken  glass,  bruised, 
shaken,  and  half  stunned  by  the  fall,  I  felt,  what 
a  Canadian  would  call,  "  a  kind  of  queer."  How 
long  I  remained  lying  there  I  don't  exactly  know. 
I  had  no  inclination  to  move,  although  my  couch 
was  none  of  the  softest.  Suddenly  I  fancied 
myself  choking,  suffocating,  could  scarcely  breathe, 
and  that  I  was  getting  very  warm.  In  looking 
round  I  found  the  further  end  of  the  godown  and 
cargo  on  fire,  the  whole  place  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  there  was  I,  trapped  Like  a  rat  in  a 
cage.  The  windows  were  all  secured  with  iron 
bars,  and  strong  wooden  shutters,  like  doors,  on 
the  outside.  The  entrance  door  I  could  not  find, 
so  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  end  already  in  flames. 
By  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  alive  to  my 
situation,  and  realized  very  clearly  that  unless  I 
was  out  of  this  in  another  ten  minutes  or  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  should — well,  not  a  pleasant  reflection 
— simply  be  roasted  alive.  One  look  showed  me 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  reach  the  skylight  again  ; 
it  was  far  out  of  my  reach.     No  use  shouting  for 
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assistance.  I  might  shout  till  my  throat  cracked, 
no  one  would  hear  me.  It  was  clear  I  must 
depend  upon  myself  alone  ;  no  outside  assistance 
could  possibly  reach  me,  for  no  one  knew  where  I 
was. 

Once  I  had  a  small  axe  made  from  a  design 
of  my  own,  and  since  that  time  I  had  not  attended 
a  fire  without  my  little  friend.    It  came  in  useful 
for  a  number  of  purposes  ;  had  done  good  service 
many  times  before,  and,  as  I  felt  it  still  hanging 
in   my   belt,    I   was  certain  that  between  us  we 
should  escape  from  our  difficulty,  as  we  had  on 
former  occasions.     The  skylight  was  hopeless,  the 
entrance  door  equally  so,  the  windows  all  barred 
with  stout  iron  rods,  my  only  hope  was  to  make  a 
hole  through  an  outside  wall,  but  whether  I  could 
succeed  in  doing  so  before  the  fire  reached  me 
was  quite  another  matter.     It   was   very   certain 
that  there  was  no  time  to  spare,  for  the  flames 
were  gradually  creeping  up,  and  it  was  becoming 
very   hot.     Just   as  I  commenced  operations  the 
further  end  of  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  terrible  crash. 
This    released    a    quantity    of    pungent     smoke 
that  was  causing  much  smarting  to  my  eyes  and 
producing  abundance  of  tears. 
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As  the  roof  fell,  two  powerful  streams  of 
water  came  pouring  through  on  the  burning  cargo, 
causing  clouds  of  hot  steam,  that  was  still  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  the  dense  and  pungent 
smoke  I  had  partly  got  rid  of.  Half  blinded,  half 
roasted,  half  suffocated,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
end  wall,  which  I  supposed  to  be  an  outside  one, 
and,  without  losing  any  time,  commenced  an 
endeavour  to  make  a  hole  through.  The  little  "exa 
worked  well,  but  it  appeared  to  me  an  awful  time 
before  I  even  made  an  impression  on  the  wall,  and 
far  longer  before  the  first  brick  was  removed  ;  and 
the  fire  slowly  creeping,  creeping  up,  kept  me 
continually  reminded  that  no  time  must  be  lost. 
After  the  first  brick  was  out,  the  second  became  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  Others  soon  followed, 
each  one  making  more  room  for  the  axe  to  work 
effectually. 

Before  I  was  in  the  least  singed  the  hole  was 
large  enough  for  me  to  creep  through,  but  my 
faithful  little  axe  was  so  damaged  and  broken  as 
to  be  for  ever  afterwards  useless.  So  little  did  I 
like  parting  with  the  poor  remains,  that  ever  since 
that  time  it  has,  in  remembrance  of  its  many 
services,  occupied  an  honoured  place  in  my  "  den." 
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This  is  merely  one  example,  one  out  of  many 
others  that  I  could  mention,  illustrating  the  utter 
callousness  of  the  Chinese  character,  and  their 
disregard  of  human  life,  the  keeping  or  losing  of 
which  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  nothing  more  or 
less  than  "joss  pidgon,"  a  matter  with  which  they 
have  little  or  no  concern,  and  a  subject  entirely 
beyond  their  ken. 

It  was  at  a  later  period,  and  at  a  subsequent 
fire — a  much  more  serious  affair — that  I  met  with 
poor  Jack.  I  still  belonged  to  the  old  Company, 
which  had  only  just  become  possessed  of  a  very 
powerful  steam  fire  engine,  recently  imported  by 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  fire  was  in  the 
Nanking  Road,  on  the  premises  of  large  furniture 
manufacturers  and  carriage  builders.  The 
extensive  premises  of  the  firm  were  packed  from 
end  to  end,  from  floor  to  roof,  with  quantities  of 
furniture,  both  made  and  in  process  of  making, 
together  with  many  stacks  of  dry  timber,  oil,  and 
varnish.  It  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  see — for  the 
fire  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  building — that  we  were 
in  for  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  extensive  fires 
Shanghai  had  yet  beheld.  This  was  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Water  Company  ;  there  were  no 
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mains  or  hydrants  such  as  at  present  may  be  found 
all  over  the  place,  with  a  pressure  sufficient  to  throw 
several  streams  of  water  over  any  house  in  the 
settlement.  Water  was  then  obtained  from  sundry 
wells  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  roads  (covered 
over  when  not  in  use),  and  drawn  from  the  river  and 
outlying  creeks.  These  wells  and  creeks  were  all 
affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and,  when 
the  river  was  low,  they  produced  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  water  much  the  colour  and  consistency  of  pea 
soup.  Even  this  did  not  last  long,  as  the  wells 
were  soon  emptied  and  a  fresh  source  of  supply 
sought  for.  The  attempts  to  get  water  from  the 
river  were  scarcely  more  successful,  the  soft  mud 
banks  making  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
supply  pipe  to  the  river  waters. 

But  when  the  tide  was  up  water  was  then  to 
be  had  in  any  quantity.  In  this  instance  the 
"Deluge"  was  stationed  on  the  river  bank,  the 
tide  was  up,  and  the  water  abundant,  We  had 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  of  hose  out,  for  the 
fire  was  a  considerable  distance  up  the  road,  that 
struck  off  at  a  right  angle  to  the  river. 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  nozzle,  and  was 
stationed  up  a  narrow  and  tortuous  alley  way  that 
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ran  alongside  the  burning  block  of  buildings,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  save  a  large  public  building 
from  igniting.  There  was  a  heavy  pressure  of 
steam  on  the  engine,  and  the  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  hose  was  so  great  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  nozzle  could  be  kept  steady.  So  I 
sent  a  message  to  the  Chief  Engineer  that  I 
wanted  some  assistance.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
fire  a  party  of  seamen  from  H.M.S.  "  Juno,"  then 
lying  in  the  river,  had  been  sent  ashore  in  charge 
of  a  couple  of  officers  to  render  what  assistance 
they  could. 

One  of  these  men  was  now  sent  to  me. 
With  a  pull  at  his  forelock,  and  a  preliminary 
hitch  up  of  his  waistband,  he  said  "  Come  to  lend 
a  hand  at  the  nozzle,  Sir  ;  hear  she  has  been 
kicking  a  bit." 

"All  right,  catch  hold;  keep  her  playing  on 
the  side  of  yonder  roof,  it's  quite  ready  to  blaze 
up  if  the  water  is  taken  off  for  a  minute." 

The  heat  soon  became  intense,  and  the 
smoke  suffocating  ;  very  dense,  black,  and  painful 
to  the  eyes.  The  interior  of  the  burning  building 
was  one  huge  fiery  furnace.  Heavy  machinery, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  furniture, 
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moulding  machines,  planing  machines,  and  a 
number  of  other  machines,  came  crashing  through 
the  floors,  carrying  all  before  them  as  the  powerful 
beams  one  after  another  gave  way.  The  now  red- 
hot  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  from  the  roof  were 
falling  in  all  directions,  swishing  in  a  most 
ominous  manner,  and  leaving  a  tail  of  millions  of 
brightly  glowing  sparks  behind  them  as  they 
curved  around  in  their  fall. 

Barrels  of  oil  and  varnish  exploded  with  a 
loud  report,  blazing  up  in  broad  sheets  of  flame  ; 
the  crackling  of  the  burning  timber,  the  roar  of  the 
furnace,  combined  with  occasional  explosions  of 
the  highly  inflammable  barrels,  made  it  a  most 
impressive  and  singularly  grand  scene.  But  when 
one's  ideas  and  thoughts  strayed  into  other 
channels  it  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  we 
were  in  an  extremely  hot  and  not  a  particularly 
secure  corner,  and  that  in  case  of  it  becoming 
necessary  for  us  to  make  a  retrograde  movement, 
our  retreat  would  evidently  soon  be  cut  off.  My 
companion  appeared  to  enjoy  the  whole  thing 
extremely. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  without  our  speaking 
a  word,  when  suddenly  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
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"  I  say,  Sir,  this  is  what  I  call  downright 
handsome  of  my  boss  sending  me  up  here.  Never 
saw  such  a  blaze  before.  Why,  we've  got  the 
finest  stand  in  the  whole  show ;  front  seats  in  the 
dress  circle  ain't  nowhere  in  it." 

In  spite  of  all  we  held  on,  and  kept  the  nozzle 
steady,  till  two  more  streams  were  carried  round 
in  another  direction  to  the  interior  of  the  "  hall," 
and  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  we 
succeeded  in  saving  the  building  and  stopped  the 
fire  from  spreading.  Choked  with  dust,  with  eyes 
running  with  water  from  the  pungency  of  the 
smoke,  we  were  about  to  seek  a  fresher  atmosphere 
when  I  heard  a  warning  voice  in  the  far  distance : 
"  Clear  out  from  under  the  east  wall ;  it's  coming 
down." 

Immediately,  without  any  sign  or  warning 
that  I  could  perceive,  the  wall  of  the  burning 
building,  under  which  we  were  standing,  suddenly 
broke  off  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
and  fell  over  on  its  side.  It  was  so  instantaneous, 
so  unexpected,  that  we  had  not  time  to  realize  our 
danger,  or  to  do  anything  before  the  whole  side  of 
the  house  fell  on  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
undesirable  situations  I  ever  blundered  into.      In 
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the  midst  of  falling  walls,  with  a  furious  furnace  of 
many  coloured  flames  both  before  and  behind  us, 
our  retreat,  for  all  that  I  knew,  now  hopelessly  cut 
off,  and  my  companion  gone,  I  certainly  realized 
the  parable  of  the  impassable  gulf.  There  I  stood 
unhurt,  unharmed,  almost  untouched,  in  the 
centre  of  this  blazing  inferno,  all  hope  apparently 
vanished,  but  kept  continually  alive  to  the  risk  of 
my  position  by  the  large  sheets  of  iron  from  the 
roof,  gyrating  with  eccentric  curves  as  they  swept 
hissing  through  the  air.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  one  of  these  should  gyrate  in  my 
direction  and  divide  me  into  halves. 

Now  I  thought  again  of  my  sailor  friend. 
Strange,  I  had  almost  forgotten  him.  "Jack, 
Jack,  where  have  you  got  to  ;  are  you  all  right  ?  " 
No  answer.  I  called  again ;  still  no  answer. 
Oh !  I  thought,  he  is  all  right ;  somehow  he's 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  mess  before  the  crash 
came,  suppose  he'll  be  back  again  directly,  so  I'll 
have  a  look  among  the  debris  for  the  nozzle.  But 
this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  It  had  been 
knocked  out  of  our  hands,  and  buried  under  a  pile 
of  bricks  and  rubbish.  I  set  about  removing  some 
of  the  bricks  that  were  not  too  hot  to  handle,  and 
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in  a  very  short  time  I  took  hold  of  something  that 
gave  me  a  thrill  of  horror,  and  made  me  doubt  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  Poor,  light-hearted 
Jack,  who,  only  a  few  moments  before,  was 
rejoicing  in  having  secured  "  the  best  seat  in  the 
show,"  who  was  within  three  feet  of  me  at  the 
time  the  wall  fell,  and  who  I  certainly  thought 
had  escaped  out  of  the  mess  in  time,  there  he  lay 
at  my  feet,  stunned,  bleeding,  and  insensible  under 
a  heap  of  rubbish. 

No  more  thought  of  hot  bricks  now.  Jack 
was  underneath,  and  out  of  that  he  had  to  come 
as  quickly  as  I  could  bring  him.  In  a  little  time 
out  he  came,  and,  as  he  was  still  quite  insensible, 
I  hoisted  him  up  on  my  back  and  tried  to  find  the 
only  possible  outlet — it  that  was  not  already 
blocked — the  before  mentioned  alley  way.  There 
I  met  the  foreman,  and  a  relief  party  of  No.  4, 
coming  to  our  assistance.  I  told  them  that  I  was 
all  right  and  that  they  had  better  get  out  the  hose 
that  was  buried  underneath  the  fallen  wall. 

Now  comes  the  question  :  How  did  I  get  off 
so  easily  ?  Well,  it  was  a  most  miraculous  escape. 
When  the  wall  broke  off  and  fell  bodily  over  on  its 
side,  the  opening  where  a  window  had  been  fell 
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over  me,  and  although  bricks  were  abundant — in 
front,  in  the  rear,  and  on  both  flanks — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  that  bruised  me  a  little,  not  one 
seriously  harmed  me.  While  poor  Jack  had  been 
struck  by  the  outside  of  the  opening  of  the  window 
— which  I  had  providentially  passed  through — 
was  knocked  down,  and  covered  with  the  debris. 
And  so  it  was  that  I  passed  out  unhurt,  intact, 
and  with  a  whole  skin. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  an  officer  of  the 
11  Juno,"  whose  trim  and  smart  uniform  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  discern  under  the  coating  of 
dust  that  covered  it, 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  he,  "  Is  that  a  «  Juno '  man 
you've  got  up  there  on  your  back  ?  Is  he  much 
hurt  ?  " 

"Don't  know;  but  come  along,  there  is  an 
apothecary's  store  close  by.  I  daresay  we  can 
find  out  there.  He  was  struck  by  the  falling  wall 
and  I  think  he  is  pretty  badly  hurt." 

"Great  Jupiter!  If  the  pair  of  you  were 
under  that  wall  I  wonder  there's  anything  of  you 
remaining.  It  shook  the  ground  like  an 
earthquake." 

I   made  no  reply  but  carried  my  inanimate 
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burden  into  the  apothecary's  place.  He  examined 
him  for  a  few  moments,  put  some  lint  on  his 
wounds,  and  said  :  "  He's  far  too  much  hurt  for 
me  to  deal  with  ;  take  him  at  once  to  the  hospital. 
His  injuries  are  mostly  internal." 

The  officer  then  went  for  some  of  his  men, 
and  returned  shortly  with  half-a-dozen.  Jack  went 
to  the  hospital  on  an  extempore  stretcher,  and  I 
returned  to  the  fire. 

The  following  day  I  went  to  see  my  poor 
friend,  but  was  refused  admittance.  The  doctor 
attending  him  had  left  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  ;  no  one  was  to  see  him.  He  was  still 
unconscious,  and  had  received  severe  internal 
injuries  that  in  all  probability  would  be  fatal. 

I  never  saw  poor  Jack  again.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  this  same  officer  came  to  me  at  my 
office  and  said :  "  We  shall  be  obliged  to  send  a 
written  report  of  this  accident.  You  are  the  only 
man  who  saw  him  struck  down.  Would  you  mind 
coming  on  board  and  giving  the  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  ?  " 

I  did  so.  When  my  account  was  finished  I 
received  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  join  the 
wardroom    mess    at    dinner     that     evening.       I 
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accepted,  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance 
that  has  lasted  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  to  the  rest  of  our  days. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident  to  poor  Jack,  I 
should  never  have  become  acquainted  with  my 
naval  friend,  and  the  following  story — the  sequel 
to  the  present  one — an  account  of  the  most 
unfortunate  shooting  trip  I  ever  engaged  in,  would 
never  have  been  written. 
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Chapter  VI. 


The    Libutbnant    of    the    "Juno." 


T  'HOMME  propose,  etc.,  and  many  other 
proverbs  inherited  by  us  from  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers,  are  frequently  brought  before  us  in  a 
very  practical,  and  often  in  an  unpleasant  manner. 
Everyone  has  passed  through  a  certain 
amount  of  this  kind  of  experience,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  to  meet  with 
such  a  continual  and  persistant  run  of  bad  luck 
and  unlooked-for  misadventures  as  actually 
happened  to  a  certain  officer  of  H.M.S.  "Juno" 
and  myself — the  same  officer  whom  I  have  before 
referred  to,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
the  fire  in  the  Nanking  Road  and  with  whom  I  had 
started  for  a  few  days  wild  duck  shooting  on  the 
Eznng  Wo,  Dee  San,  and  other  small  lakes,  all 
lying  together  in  a  cluster,  about  fifty  miles  west 
from  Shanghai. 
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I  had  made  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the 
boatmen  of  the  Soochow  Creek  regarding  the 
state  of  the  lakes,  the  quantity  of  ducks,  etc.,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  there  were  some  thousands  of 
ducks,  and  several  other  kinds  of  water  fowl  on 
the  lakes,  that  they  were  easily  approached,  had 
not  been  much  disturbed,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  up  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
bag.  Had  the  fine  open  weather,  that  we  were  at 
that  time  enjoying,  still  continued,  no  doubt  we 
should  have  met  with  the  very  best  of  sport,  for 
the  lakes,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  have 
numerous  small  islands  on  them,  and  these  islands, 
as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  covered  with  canes,  rushes,  and  various 
kinds  of  water  plants,  all  making  excellent  cover. 
They  are  connected  one  with  the  other  by  creeks 
and  made  canals,  along  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  sailing  a  boat,  and  in  passing  from  one  lake  to 
another.  We  had  looked  forward  to  this 
expedition  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure, 
had  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and 
had  decided  to  engage  one  of  the  lake  boats  upon 
our  arrival,  which,  being  more  commodious  would 
be  far  more  comfortable  than  the  ordinary  creek 
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boats  ;  and,  besides,  their  crews  would  be  much 
better  up  in  the  local  navigation. 

We  left  in  mild  and  favourable  weather,  but 
the  severe  frost  which  afterwards  set  in  prevented 
us  from  ever  reaching  the  lakes  at  all.  If  we  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so  it  would  have  been  of  no 
use,  for — covered  with  ice  as  they  were — the  birds 
would  all  have  migrated  to  the  coast,  to  wait  till 
milder  and  more  open  weather  should  draw  them 
back  again  to  the  attractive  temptations  of  good 
cover,  fresh  water,  and  abundant  food-producing 
localities. 

The  fire  in  the  Nanking  Road,  as  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  was  now  belonging  to  the  past. 
Christmas,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
dinners,  balls,  and  other  gaieties,  had  passed  and 
gone.  I  had  spent  several  pleasant  evenings  with 
my  naval  friend  of  the  "Juno,"  and  as  our 
acquaintance  increased  so  had  our  mutual  liking. 

As  the  Chinese  New  Year  was  now  close  at 
hand,  and  as  the  "  Juno  "  was  not  likely  to  be  on 
the  China  Station  another  winter,  this  excursion 
was  decided  upon  as  a  finale  to  our  Christmas 
festivities.  One  of  the  climatic  peculiarities  of 
this  country  is,  that  if  we  have  not  had  any  frost 
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or  snow  during  the  latter  end  of  the  old,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year,  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  come  during  the  Chinese  New  Year,  which 
varies  slightly,  according  to  the  state  of  the  moon, 
and  occurs  at  different  times  each  year,  varying 
between  the  middle  of  January  and  the  same  time 
in  February. 

This  is  a  most  important,  in  fact  the  most 
important  epoch  during  the  whole  year  for  all 
Chinese  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  At 
this  time  custom  compels  them  to  balance  all 
their  business  accounts  for  the  previous  twelve 
months,  and  the  merchant  or  trader  who  cannot 
square  up  all  outstanding  debts,  and  start  afresh 
with  a  clean  balance  sheet,  is  declared  and 
published  far  and  wide  beyond  the  city  or  village 
in  which  he  lives  as  a  defaulter,  a  man  to  be 
avoided,  a  social  outcast,  his  name  disgraced,  his 
credit  gone  ;  he  "  loses  face,"  and  then  he  either 
migrates  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  there 
to  commence  afresh,  or  if  he  remains  still  in  the 
same  place  it  is  in  a  state  of  servitude.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  principal  carried  out  that  it  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  ending  to  a  defaulting  China- 
man's career,  that  he  takes  refuge  in  an  overdose 
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of  opium  or  in  some  other  way  puts  himself  on 
the  outside  of  the  world,  rather  than  face  his 
creditors  and  be  exposed  to  the  unwritten  laws  of 
their  revenge.  All  these  claims  must  be  settled 
before  the  New  Year  actually  arrives,  whenever 
that  may  be.  From  12  a.m.,  on  that  morning  all 
China  makes  holiday,  for  a  full  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  their  stores  are  closed,  their  places  of 
business  abandoned.  With  the  exception  of  one's 
own  domestic  servants,  and  frequently  not  even 
excepting  these,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  for  love  or 
money,  to  persuade  any  man  or  boy,  during  this 
time  of  jollification,  to  do  any  work  at  all  for  you. 
In  former  years,  at  this  time,  when  the  Settle- 
ment had  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  Chinese 
inhabitants  that  are  there  now,  the  municipal 
council  permitted  them  to  keep  up  all  their  old 
customs ;  fireworks,  and  other  satanic  expedients 
for  creating  panic  were  fired  off  in  all  the  public 
streets  and  private  alleys  both  by  day  and  night, 
exploding  over  your  head  and  under  your  feet,  so 
that  the  more  timid  scarcely  dared  venture  out  of 
their  houses.  This  firework  business  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  all  their  many  ceremonies  and 
more   especially   so   at   their  weddings,   funerals, 
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births,  deaths,  processions,  etc.,  and  is  intended  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits,  which  might  be  present 
during  these  times  of  festivity. 

The  Chinese  began  to  flock  into  the  settle- 
ment year  by  year  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
fireworks  increased  in  like  proportion.  Many 
accidents  began  to  occur  through  this  very 
reprehensible  practice,  of  which,  hitherto,  little  or 
no  notice  had  been  taken  by  the  council,  but  when 
they  did  endeavour  to  stop  it  they  met  with  great 
difficulty  and  opposition. 

It  had  become  such  an  old  custom  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  gave  little  or  no  assistance  to 
the  council,  and  it  was  only  by  the  constant 
watchfulnes  of  the  police  and  the  arresting  of  all 
transgressors  that  it  was  finally  done  away  with, 
but  it  took  a  long  time — seven  or  eight  years — to 
finally  stamp  out  the  nuisance.  I  have  had 
lighted  crackers  thrown  through  my  dining-room 
windows.  Squibs,  and  other  pyrotechnic  artifices 
have  been  thrown  down  right  under  my  horse's 
nose  when  I  have  been  riding  through  the  streets, 
and  every  trick  that  their  devilish  ingenuity  could 
devise  they  have  tried  in  order  to  bring  me  off  his 
back. 
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At  one  time  a  rocket  was  fired  at  me  from 
the  doorway  of  a  shop.  Whether  it  was  intended 
to  strike  or  only  to  frighten  the  horse  I  don't 
know,  but  am  pretty  sure  it  was  the  former. 
Anyhow,  the  thing  whizzed  a  couple  of  yards  in 
front  of  him,  and  passed  through  a  window  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  it  burst  among 
a  crowd  of  men  engaged  in  some  joss  pidgin.  A 
very  pretty  row  was  the  result.  The  joss-men, 
thus  rudely  disturbed  in  their  devotions,  and  in 
the  deafening  and  incessant  clatter  they  made  to 
the  accompaniment  of  three  or  four  wooden  drums 
and  a  couple  of  gongs,  rushed  in  a  body  across 
the  street,  invaded  the  offending  house,  and 
smarting  under  the  burns  received  from  the 
exploding  rocket,  commenced  a  noisy  and 
demonstrative  argument,  far  more  forcible  than 
polite.  As  I  heard  their  voices  rising  in  anger  I 
turned  back  curious  to  see  the  end  of  the  row. 
The  argumentative  process  did  not  last  long. 
The  firework  house  people  believing  themselves 
insulted,  and  their  premises  actually  invaded, 
came  down  upon  the  joss-men  in  force  and  tried  to 
eject  the  intruders,  but  the  joss-men  said  no,  and 
immediately  a  very  lively  scrimmage  commenced. 
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Window  glass  soon  began  to  break  up  into 
fragments,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  furniture 
followed. 

I  saw  clearly  that  any  interference  of  mine 
could  not  possibly  improve  matters,  so  I  left  them 
still  arguing  the  point,  quite  satisfied  that  that 
rocket  would  prove  about  the  most  expensive  one 
they  ever  fired,  that  sticking  plaster  and  cooling 
lotions  would  be  in  great  demand  that  evening, 
and  that  the  services  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
glazier  would  be  eagerly  looked  for  the  following 
morning. 

So,  now  to  return  to  our  trip,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  diary  I  kept  at 
the  time. 

My  companion  had  leave  for  a  week,  to 
commence  from  the  day  of  starting. 

He  undertook  to  look  after  and  engage  the 
crew,  and  to  provision  the  boat.  The  ammunition, 
guns,  locality  and  pilotage  were  to  be  my  affair. 
In  two  days  we  were  to  start ;  we  were  to  embark 
in  the  evening  and  so  save  about  twelve  hours. 

Unless  circumstances  compelled  me  to  alter 
my  programme,  I  had  already  decided  upon  the 
locality  where  we  were  to  expend  our  powder  and 
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shot,  and  which  I  knew,  from  the  various  reports  I 
had  got  from  the  creek  boatmen,  would  be  well 
tenanted  by  all  kinds  of  water  fowl.  My  friend 
was  to  dine  with  me  before  starting,  we  would 
embark  about  8  p.m.,  and  by  keeping  the  men 
working  through  the  night  we  should  be  well  on 
towards  the  shooting  ground  the  following  morning. 
This  is  a  usual  arrangement  with  shooting  parties 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  men  work  the 
boat  along  through  the  night,  from  place  to  place, 
and  take  their  rest  during  the  day  while  the 
occupants  of  the  boat  are  out  after  game. 

My  companion  arrived  punctually  to  time  ; 
dinner  over,  the  last  cigar  smoked,  we  made  a 
move.  All  his  traps  were  on  board,  mine  were  to 
accompany  us.  As  the  boat  was  lying  at  a  jetty 
not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  walk  from  the 
house,  my  wife  said  she  would  come  down  to  the 
river  and  see  us  off. 

The  afternoon  had  been  very  gloomy,  and 
now,  unfortunately,  it  had  come  on  to  rain,  and  a 
cold  wind  commenced  to  blow  up  from  the  North 
West.  When  we  arrived  at  the  jetty  I  saw 
nothing  like  a  house  boat  so  J  turned  to  my 
companion  and  said  :  "  Where  is  the  boat  ?  " 
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"  Here  she  is  "  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  thing 
about  the  size  of  a  sampan,  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  old  Chinaman  jumped  up  from  some- 
where, so  suddenly  that  he  appeared  to  me  to  have 
come  out  of  the  river,  and  holding  up  a  miserable 
lantern  with  a  light  barely  sufficient  to  make 
darkness  visible  muttered  something  altogether 
unintelligible  to  us. 

11  Step  on  board,"  said  my  son  of  Neptune  in 
the  most  amiable  and  good  humoured  manner 
possible.  "Step  on  board.  I  must  admit  the 
accomodation  is  not  very  roomy  or  the  apartments 
particularly  well  furnished ;  too  much  ease  and 
luxury  are  not  conducive  to  early  rising,  and  we 
must  be  up  betimes  to  catch  our  feathered  friends. 
Besides,  this  is  as  good  a  craft  as  could  be  found  in 
the  time,  and  she'll  do  well  enough  for  a  week.  If 
we  don't  secure  a  better  at  the  lakes,  we  shall  only 
be  in  her  when  we  are  asleep,  and  I  daresay  we 
shall  shake  down  well  enough  before  to-morrow 
night." 

11  My  goodness ! "  said  my  wife,  who  had 
been  critically  examining  this  floating  coffin, 
as  well  as  the  darkness  permitted,  M  surely  you  are 
not  going  in  that  thing,  it  would  not  be  safe  even 
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to  cross  the  creek  in  it  such  a  night  as  this  is,  and 
as  for  making  such  a  trumpery  old  boat  your  home 
for  a  week,  it's  the  very  height  of  folly,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  courting  suicide." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  my  friend,  laughing,  "  you've  no- 
idea  of  the  extreme  compactness  and  snugness  of 
the  internal  arrangements ;  just  step  inside,  and 
you'll  see  how  nicely  we  shall  stow  ourselves 
away." 

"  No,  thank  you,  if  I  once  were  inside  I  should 
be  afraid  of  there  not  being  room  enough  for  me  to 
turn  round  and  come  out  again." 

11  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  shall  shake  down  all  right 
and  be  comfortable  enough  for  a  week,  but  as  it's 
raining  hard  you  had  better  get  home  as  soon  as 
you  can  and  we'll  get  under  cover." 

As  I  looked  at  the  boat  I  had  my  misgivings, 
and  I  wondered  to  myself  what  on  earth  my  friend 
got  a  thing  like  this  for,  when  I  knew  that  he  could 
have  found  one  far  more  suitable  and  comfortable 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

I  thought,  there  is  some  stupid  practical  joke, 
the  secret  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  lies 
among  the  many  hidden  mysteries,  but  which  in 
its  own  good  time  is  to  be  played  off  upon  me ; 
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but  I'll  watch  for  it,  and  according  to  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  "lie  low." 

I'm  certain  we  shall  come  to  fearful  grief. 
He  does  not  know  the  river  so  well  as  I  do,  or  he 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  trust  him- 
self to  such  a  wretched  apology  for  a  boat.  Never 
mind,  I'm  not  going  to  show  the  white  feather,  so 
here  goes.     "  Forewarned  etc." 

"  Be  very  careful  and  come  safe  home  again," 
were  the  last  words  I  heard  from  the  shore  as  our 
charon  shoved  away  from  the  jetty  into  the  stream. 

The  boat  in  which  I  now  found  myself 
afloat  was  one  of  the  worst  kind  of  the 
ordinary  creek  boats,  some  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  five  feet  beam,  with  an  arched 
wooden  covering  seven  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  above  the  deck.  The  end  towards  the  bow 
was  sloping  fore  and  aft,  with  a  square  hole  which 
was  the  only  entrance  to  this  "  snug  and  compact " 
compartment.  This  square  hole  was  covered  with 
a  sliding  plank,  but  this  was  so  exceedingly  well 
ventilated  that  it  admitted  both  wind  and  rain  in 
twenty  different  places.  In  the  stern  were  the 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owner  and 
master,  besides  whatever  crew  he  might  have  with 
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him.  There  was  an  opening  in  the  after  part  of 
our  cabin  simliar  to  the  one  forward,  but  the  aft 
one  could  be  opened  and  closed  only  from  the 
outside.  This  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
captain,  so  that  at  any  time  he  could  take  a 
survey  of  his  passengers.  It  was  also  convenient 
for  passing  and  repassing  all  food,  plates,  dishes, 
etc.,  for  all  cooking  and  cleaning  was  carried  on  in 
the  stern,  thus  leaving  the  fore  part  quite  open  for 
his  voyagers. 

It  is  really  wonderful  in  what  a  confined  space 
a  Chinaman  can  live,  and  in  the  same  place 
prepare  food  etc.,  for  himself,  crew  (if  any),  and 
four  or  five  foreigners  besides.  They  are  mostly 
born  cooks,  and  will,  in  many  cases,  turn  out  an 
excellent  dinner  of  half-a-dozen  courses,  from  a 
place  no  European  cook  would  care  to  enter. 
With  respect  to  the  stainless  condition  of  the 
utensils, — well,— I  have  been  in  China  long  enough 
to  discover  that  it  is  not  always  a  prudent  thing  to 
examine  too  closely  into  these  small  details  of  our 
domestic  arrangements. 

The  cooking  range  was  undoubtedly  a 
nuisance.  This  was  a  small  charcoal  stove  that, 
each  time  it  was  lit,  filled  the  entire  boat  with  its 
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fumes,  and  as  it  was  placed  near  to  the  opening  of 
our  apartment  we  received  the  full  benefit  of  its 
suffocating  smoke  ;  and,  whatever  the  weather  was, 
we  had  to  clear  out  into  the  extreme  fore  part 
while  the  cooking  was  going  on.  The  floor  of  our 
apartment  was  actually  the  deck  of  the  boat,  with 
the  semi-circular  covering  raised  over  it.  This 
floor,  or  deck,  was  raised  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  keel  of  the  boat,  which  was  flat  bottomed,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  hold  to  which  air  and  light  were 
admitted  partly  through  a  square  hole  in  the 
centre  of  our  cabin,  but  chiefly  from  its  proper 
entrance  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Such  were  the  conveniences  and  arrangements 
upon  our  vessel.  Inside  our  cabin  we  had  to  stow 
away  ourselves  and  all  our  belongings,  which 
would  have  made  the  place  unbearable  if  the 
covering  had  not  admitted  both  wind  and  rain  at 
every  joint  and  crevice. 

It  leaked  abundantly,  the  place  was  the  very 
essence  of  discomfort,  and  if  the  hull  of  the  boat 
had  been  on  a  par  with  her  upper  works  she  would 
not  have  floated  for  ten  minutes. 

After  this  survey  I  said  to  my  companion, 
who  had  been  watching  me  with  what  I  thought 
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apeared  an  unusual  amount  of  interest :    "  Of  all 

the  d d  tubs  that  ever  floated  upon  the  fragrant 

waters  of  the  '  Wangpoo,'  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  that  could  in  any  way  compare  with  our 
present  abode.  If  you  had  gone  the  round  of  all 
the  sampans  in  the  place,  you  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  wretched,  more  uncomfortable,  or 
more  ill-conditioned  old  box  than  this.  There  is, 
however,  one  solitary  spark  of  consolation  left,  and 
that  is,  we  shall  certainly  not  remain  in  her  for  a 
week.  She'll  either  fall  to  pieces,  sink,  or  in 
some  other  way  come  to  sure  and  certain  grief. 
We're  in  for  something  novel  and  exciting  before 
we  see  Shanghai  again." 

11  Ha  !  Ha  !  Very  glad  to  hear  that  is  your 
opinion,  didn't  want  to  make  it  all  smooth  sailing 
you  see,  we  get  too  much  of  that  on  board  the 
'Juno.'" 

11  Guess  you'll  not  be  sorry  when  you  find 
yourself  once  more  on  the  deck  of  the  'Juno' 
notwithstanding  the  smooth  sailing ;  but  I  think 
I  begin  to  see  through  your  little  joke.  It's  not 
that  you  could  not  get  a  better  boat,  but  simply 
that  you  did  not  want  one.  I  must  confess  that  I 
can't  see  exactly  what  you're  driving  at,  I  thought 
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a  moment  ago  I  did ;  anyhow,  you'll   have  enough 
of  it  before  we  return." 

By  this  time  we  had  advanced  some  distance 
up  the  creek,  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  we  had 
been  in  frequent  collisions  with  other  boats,  which 
first  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  we  had  an  old 
Chinawoman  on  board,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
pouring  out  torrents  of  abuse  upon  all  other  boats 
which  touched  us.  We  had  passed  under  the 
last  bridge  (Sinja)  and  had  now  an  open  water- 
way before  us. 

I  inquired  if  the  Laudah  had  got  his  orders 
for  the  night. 

"  No,  it  is  all  left  to  you  to  give  him  any 
orders  you  like.  I  imagined  you  would  do  so  when 
you  had  recovered  a  little  from  your  first  surprise." 

II  All  right,  if  I  possibly  can  get  out  of  this  I'll 
go  and  interview  him,  and  then  try  whether  I  am 
sufficiently  tired  out  to  get  any  sleep  in  this 
commodious,  well  ventilated  Caboose.  We'll 
have  to  turn  in  all  standing,  just  as  we  are,  ulsters, 
boots,  and  a  blanket  round  our  heads,  or  be 
contented  with  rheumatism  and  catarrh  in  the 
morning." 

With   a  considerable  amount  of  creeping    I 
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made  my  way  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  a  ducking  crept  round  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  where  I  found  a  Chinaman 
working  at  the  Yuloh. 

"  Now  then,  old  Charon,  where  is  the 
Laudah "  ?  No  answer,  but  a  peculiar  kind  of 
grunt  of  Chinese  origin. 

"  No  can  talkee,  where's  the  Laudah  ?  Or 
perhaps  you  are  the  captain  of  this  fine  and  well- 
appointed  vessel  ?  "  Still  no  reply,  and  as  I  sat 
there  peering  through  the  darkness  at  the  almost 
invisible  boatman,  asking  myse'f  was  he  deaf  or 
dumb,  or  both,  a  chuckle  from  the  innermost 
recess  of  our  apartment  soon  brought  my  reverie 
to  a  close. 

I  crept  back,  the  same  way  that  I  had  come, 
and  found  my  friend  engaged  over  a  huge  pipe, 
sitting  there  serious  as  a  Turk. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what's  the  next  thing  you 
are  going  to  spring  upon  me  ?  There's  something 
else  you've  got  bottled  up,  better  out  with  it  at 
once,  and  enlighten  me  regarding  the  mysteries 
of  this  enchanted  craft." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  crew  ?  "  he  inquired  in  a 
most  casual  manner. 
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11  No,  I  never  thought  about  them.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  crew  at  all ;  if  there  is  where  on 
earth — or  more  correctly  speaking — where  on 
board  have  you  stowed  them  "  ? 

"  And  so  you  don't  believe  in  a  crew ;  well  I 
assure  you  we  have  one,  a  very  fine  family  crew. 
There's  the  old  man,  captain  and  owner.  In  the 
old  woman,  his  wife,  is  combined,  first,  second,  and 
third  officer,  boatswain,  cook,  and  stewardess. 
The  remainder  of  the  ship's  Company  consists  of 
two  small  babies,  to  be  taken  as  occasion  requires, 
but  will  generally  be  confined  to  the  lower  hold 
where  they  are  commonly  used  as  ballast." 

"  Well,  now  that  I  know  just  a  little  about  our 
vessel  and  her  crew,  I  begin  to  have  some  slight 
idea  of  what  is  before  us  ;  but  where  is  the  crew's 
quarters,  where  are  they  stowed  away,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  after  deck,  we  occupy  the  entire 
boat  ?  " 

11  Oh  !  they  are  down  in  the  hold  ;  very  warm 
snug  berths,  no  draughts,  not  too  much  fresh  air, 
such  as  we  are  favoured  with  at  the  present 
moment." 

"  What,  down  in  this  suffocating  hole  under- 
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neath  our  feet  ?  Poor  devils,  they  can't  live  there  an 
hour,  supposing  they  are  not  dead  already." 

11  They  are  all  right,  it's  their  usual  place, 
they're  used  to  it,  thrive  on  it,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  they're  extremely  comfortable. 
When  the  old  woman  has  had  her  sleep  out  she'll 
take  the  Yulow,  the  old  man  will  turn  in,  and  so 
on  during  the  entire  trip  ;  there,  you  have  the 
working  of  the  ship  in  a  nutshell ;  quite  a  second 
edition  of  Box  and  Cox.  What  better  arrangements 
could  you  wish  for  ?  You  see  the  engine  never 
stops,  but  I'm  afraid  your  getting  somewhat  hard  to 
please." 

11  Anyhow,  don't  you  think  you  might  have 
engaged  a  captain,  not  altogether  an  idiot,  or  a 
female  chief  officer  with  a  somewhat  less  violent 
temper,  one  who  understood  the  least  little  bit  of 
some  other  language  than  this  villainous  heathen 
Chinese  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  that  'this  villainous 
heathen  Chinese '  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
most  ancient  and  primordial  tongue,  is  the  only 
language  that  old  Charon  understands  ?  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  tell  you  so.  Have  you  tried  him  with 
French,     or     some     other     Western    method    of 
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communication  ?  No  !  then  I  should  recommend 
your  doing  so,  and  see  how  you  get  along." 

M  Out  of  this  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  I'm  not 
going  again  to-night,  let  them  Yulow  away  as  they 
please.  They  will  bring  up  somewhere  before  morn- 
ing, we  can  do  nothing  in  the  dark,  and  we'll  see  how 
things  look  by  daylight.  Great  Scot !  how  it  rains 
and  blows,  water  is  coming  in  everywhere,  and 
wind  in  far  more  places  still.  I  quite  expect  we 
shall  be  water-logged  before  long." 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  don't  you  hear  that  scraping  row. 
The  ballast  must  be  getting  damp  for  the  crew  are 
commencing  to  bale  already ;  shouldn't  wonder  if 
we  see  the  ballast  all  put  in  here  directly  with  a 
demand  for  a  shakedown  in  the  saloon  ;  nice  tight 
place  we'll  have  then." 

lt  It's  pretty  clear  to  me  that  we've  got  all  our 
work  cut  out  for  to-morrow,  so  now  I'll  say  good- 
night ;  and  if  a  more  suitable  place  cannot  be 
found  for  the  ballast  than  the  already  well  tenanted 
saloon,  you  had  better  chuck  it  overboard,  for 
none  comes  in  here  to-night." 

Then  I  rolled  over  and  tried  to  sleep,  cased 
up  in  ulster,  boots,  and  sou-wester. 

Morning   of  the   first  day.     There   was  not 
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much  sleep  last  night,  the  place  was  wretchedly 
uncomfortable ;  so  at  daybreak  I  turned  out, 
hoping  to  find  some  improvement  in  the  weather, 
but  a  single  glance  round  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
decidedly  worse. 

The  boat  coming  up  the  creek  with  a  fair 
wind  and  a  flood  tide  had  advanced  much  farther 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  her,  still  we  had  a 
considerable  distance  yet  to  go  before  we  branched 
off  for  the  lakes.  Shortly  before  daylight  it  had 
become  much  colder,  the  wind  had  shifted  round 
to  the  North,  snow  commenced  to  fall,  and  the  old 
man  had  brought  his  boat  up  under  shelter  of  a 
bank.  The  snow  continued  all  the  morning,  then 
the  clouds  cleared  off  and  it  began  to  freeze. 

On  account  of  this  altered  state  of  the  weather 
I  was  anxious  to  push  on  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  lakes,  for  it  was  clear  to  me  that  if  this 
frost  increased  in  severity  we  should  be  frozen  up 
on  the  creek,  miles  away  from  a  bird  of  any  kind. 

I  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  the  Laudah,  but 
not  a  word  could  I  make  him  understand.  I  spoke 
the  purest  and  most  grammatical  pidgin  English. 
I  gesticulated  violently,  and  went  through  a 
pantomimic     performance      that      would      have 
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gladdened  the  heart  of  the  most  critical  and 
exacting  of  stage  managers.  It  was  no  use,  the 
old  fellow  only  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
spread  out  his  fingers  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  him 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  he  appeared  to  me  a 
perfect  caricature  of  a  Frenchman.  As  he 
repeated  this  I  remembered  that  my  companion  last 
night  had  advised  me  to  try  him  in  French  as  I 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him  in  English. 

I  quite  expect  he  was  fooling  me,  as  before, 
nevertheless  I'll  try,  so  here  goes. 

II  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine !  Que 
pensez  vous  du  matin,  du  temps,  du  vent,  et  de  la 
gelee  ?  " 

The  old  fellow's  eyes  brightened  up  and 
became  quite  animated,  he  understood  all  that  I 
had  said  and  answered  accordingly. 

Another  surprise,  and  I  wondered  how  many 
more  there  were  still  in  store  for  me.  Who  is  the 
old  Charon,  where  has  he  come  from,  and  where 
did  he  pick  up  his  knowledge  of  French  ? 
Questions  I  could  not  enter  into  just  then,  but 
made  a  mental  resolve  to  find  out  later  on.  For 
the  moment  I  was  only  too  glad  to  know  that  we 
had  dicovered  the  means  of  communicating  with 
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one  another.  So  I  contented  myself  with  telling 
him  to  push  on  as  quickly  as  he  could  for  the 
lakes,  for  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  frost 
setting  in  severely,  and  I  feared  that  ice  would 
soon  block  our  boat  in  the  sluggish  water  where 
she  lay.  I  told  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  tell  his 
wife  to  get  breakfast,  and  that  we  would  clear  up 
the  caboose,  ready  for  its  reception. 

We  did  so,  and  as  we  had  daylight  to  assist 
us  we  soon  found  a  place  for  everything.  Mean- 
while a  most  suffocating  atmosphere  made  its  way 
into  our  apartment ;  this  was  the  fumes  from  the 
charcoal  stove,  and  as  it  became  quite  impossible 
to  breathe  them  and  live,  we  went  ashore,  told  the 
Laudah  to  loosen  his  moorings,  pass  out  the  tow 
rope,  and  until  breakfast  was  prepared,  we  would 
take  a  turn  at  tracking,  it  would  warm  us  up  and 
drive  away  some  of  the  stiffness  that  had  settled  in 
our  joints.  It  certainly  did  all  that,  and  proved  to 
be  much  heavier  work  than  we  had  expected. 
However  we  stuck  to  it,  and  when  the  Laudah 
came  to  us  and  said  "  Messieurs  le  dejeuner  est 
servi,"  we  soon  coiled  up  the  rope  and  returned  to 
the  boat  which  the  chief  officer  was  now  making 
fast.     The  stove  being,  pro  tern.,  put  ashore  we 
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went  on  board  and  had  our  first  meal  afloat. 
How  excellent  the  hot  tea  tasted,  the  beef  steak 
done  to  a  turn,  and  the  hot  buttered  toast;  how 
could  it  all  have  been  prepared  on  that  wretched 
little  stove  ?  Well,  that  did  not  trouble  us  much, 
we  were  satisfied  to  know  it  could  be  done  and 
was  there  smoking  hot  before  us ;  but  as  for  the 
method,  no  one  but  a  Chinaman  could  answer 
that  question. 

After  breakfast  it  gradually  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  frost  was  rapidly- 
increasing.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  water  was 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  which  slowly  but 
surely  increased  in  thickness,  making  our  progress 
much  slower.  Shortly  before  dusk  the  obstruction 
became  so  much  that  the  advance  made  was  not 
worth  the  labour  it  required,  in  fact,  it  became 
difficult  to  make  any  headway  at  all  through  the 
ice,  so  we  brought  the  boat  up  in  a  fairly  deep 
pool,  out  of  the  stream  and  well  under  the  shelter 
of  a  bank  ;  being  quite  sure  that  long  before  day- 
light we  should  be  fast  frozen  in.  We  could  do 
nothing  else  but  wait  here  and  hope  for  a  change 
in  the  weather. 

After  making  everything  secure  and  snug,  we 
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went  ashore  for  a  short  time,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  some  birds.  It  was  better  than  doing 
nothing ;  anyhow,  it  would  be  exercise  which  was 
far  preferable  to  standing  still.  Of  course  we 
found  nothing,  but  had  a  good  brisk  walk ;  felt  all 
the  better  for  it ;  neither  of  us  spoke  much,  and  at 
dark  we  returned  to  our  shelter  just  a  little 
dispirited. 

As  the  night  drew  on  I  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  the  weather  at  all.  The  air  was 
becoming  keener  and  colder,  frost  had  found  its 
way  into  our  quarters  through  the  many  cracks  and 
joints  in  our  semi-circular  wooden  covering.  Our 
mid-day  and  evening  meals  had  been  cooked  on 
the  bank,  so  we  had  escaped  the  charcoal  iumes. 
More  snow  had  fallen  here  than  was  the  case  lower 
down  the  river,  and  this  was  now  getting  frozen. 

There  was  no  question  about  it,  that  as  long 
as  this  frost  lasted  all  our  chances  of  birds  were  at 
an  end.  In  fact,  everything  looked  gloomy  and 
depressing,  and  I  failed  to  see  anything  pleasant 
and  bright  before  us,  but,  we  hoped  for  the 
best,  and  tried  to  make  ourselves  believe  we  were 
comfortable  and  happy.  We  gave  the  guns  a  rub 
down,  looked  to  the  moorings,  set  all  things  inside 
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and  out  in  order,  then  we  got  under  our  cover,  lit 
pipes  and  discussed  our  prospects  for  the  morrow. 
This  over,  like  a  couple  of  bears  about  to  hybernate, 
we  rolled  ourselves  up  for  the  night. 

During  the  hours  of  darkness  several 
ominous  cracks  started  me  up,  for  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  acting  in  some  way  or 
other  on  our  boat,  but  I  paid  very  little  attention 
to  it ;  it  was  bitterly  cold  outside  and  I  could  do 
nothing  till  daylight.  The  skipper  and  his  mate 
were  both  very  restless,  in  and  out  continually, 
but  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  us  we  left  them 
to  their  own  devices  ;  they  evidently  thought  some- 
thing was  going  wrong,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
someone  should  be  on  watch. 

Second  day. — After  a  restless  night  I  was  up 
at  daybreak,  the  frost  had  increased,  and  the  cold 
was  very  severe.  Nothing  could  now  be  done  but 
to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  our  present 
unfortunate  fix  would  admit  of.  Nothing  more 
could  be  done,  for  the  boat  was  securely  frozen  in 
without  the  smallest  chance  of  her  release  till 
milder  weather  should  come  and  let  her  free. 

We  were  still  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  away 
from  the  lake  where  I  had  intended  to  commence 
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our  attack  on  the  birds  ;  and  anything  but  disposed 
for  a  walk  of  some  thirty  miles,  there  and  back, 
just  to  satisfy  myself  what  our  prospects  were. 
We  had  abundance  of  provisions,  so  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  of  adding  to  our  larder. 

Our  skipper's  mate  this  morning  turned  us  out 
a  breakfast  that  would  have  tickled  the  palate  of 
the  most  captious  epicure ;  she  proves  to  be  a 
most  admirable  cook,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to 
her  skill.  Then  we  shouldered  our  guns,  and 
went  in  for  exercise.  To  our  disappointment  it 
was  nothing  more,  yet  what  more  could  be 
expected  in  such  villainous  weather.  In  five 
or  six  hours  we  returned,  not  having  fired  a  single 
shot  ;  being  of  one  opinion  that  however  good 
this  sort  of  thing  might  be  for  agricultural 
proceedings  in  the  spring,  it  was  very  much  out  of 
place  now ;  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  the 
success  of  our  hopes  for  sport,  decidedly  improper 
that  we  should  be  half  frozen  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  and  still  more  so  to  be  asphyxiated  when- 
ever we  tried  to  get  a  small  amount  of  warmth 
from  our  miserable  little  charcoal  stove.  Many  a 
time  and  oft,  did  I  reproach  myself  for  not  having 
had  something  to  do  with  the  engaging  of  our  boat 
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before  leaving  Shanghai ;  but  regrets  are  no  use 
now,  must  make  the  best  of  what  we've  got,  and 
let  this  be  a  warning  for  the  future  ;  still  one  could 
not  banish  all  thoughts  of  a  good  up  country 
house- boat — supplied  with  a  few  books  and  other 
luxuries — in  which,  notwithstanding  the  frost  and 
snow,  we  might  have  had  as  much  comfort  as  any- 
one, under  the  circumstances,  could  reasonably 
hope  for. 

The  two  small  children,  who  acted  in  place  of 
ballast,  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Every  now 
and  then  they  would  wake  up  for  something  to  eat, 
and  when  this  necessary  action  of  their  lives  had 
been  concluded,  down  they  went  again,  rolled 
themselves  up  like  dormice,  and  their  little  eyes 
closed  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible. 

This,  I  imagined,  must  be  another  example 
of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  Chinese 
constitution,  and  of  the  great  vitality  of  their 
organization.  With  the  exception  of  these 
periodical  feeds,  which,  at  the  most,  only  occupied 
a  few  minutes,  they  had  already  been  about 
ninety-six  hours  to  my  knowledge — how  much 
more  I  could  not  even  guess — in  a  miserable 
confined   hole,    where    I    should   have  thought  it 
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hardly  possible  for  a  rat  to  have  lived  so  long  ;  yet 
they  never  cried  or  complained,  seemed  to  do 
nothing  but  sleep,  and,  to  all  appearances,  were 
comfortable  and  contented  with  their  lot. 

This  night  we  felt  the  cold  more  than  before 
and  it  excercised  all  our  ingenuity  to  keep  ourselves 
fairly  warm. 

Third  day. — Appearances,  the  following 
morning,  were  just  the  same,  and  by  the  evening 
the  half  of  our  time  would  have  run  out.  Even  if 
the  frost  did  break  up  during  the  day — of  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication — the  ground 
would  be  in  a  terrible  state  to  walk  over  ;  and  in 
two  days  more  we  must  commence  our  return. 
The  same  thought  evidently  occupied  the  mind  of 
my  companion.  After  a  long  silence  he  said  to 
me:  "I  wish  I  had  engaged  a  more  comfortable 
house-boat  than  this  cranky  old  thing ;  when  once 
you're  inside  you  begin  to  wonder  how  you're  going 
to  get  out  again.  I've  barked  my  shins  so 
repeatedly  that  I  really  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
sound  spot  left  on  them." 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  engage  a  better  boat  ? 
You  must  have  had  your  choice  from  a  dozen  or 
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more,   and  were  certainly  not  compelled  to  take 
the  most  broken  up  old  thing  you  could  find." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  engaged  this  boat 
without  seeing  it,  the  old  man  was  brought  to  me 
by  Mr  B.  of  the  '  Messageries  Maratime  '  Co.,  who 
assured  me  he  was  a  good  and  reliable  Laudah, 
but  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  of  his  mate,  to 
whom  he  recommended  me  to  give  a  wide  berth, 
and  concluded  by  saying  '  By  all  means  leave 
her  behind  if  you  can.'  This  however,  I  found  to 
be  an  impossibility.  Besides  whoever  expected 
such  weather  as  this.  All  the  use  I  thought  we 
should  make  of  the  boat  would  be  to  turn  in  and 
go  to  sleep  at  once  ;  turn  out  again  at  daylight  and 
not  see  the  old  tub  any  more  till  sleeping  time 
came  round  again.  In  that  case  it  would  have 
done  well  enough  but,  as  I  said,  having  engaged 
the  thing  without  seeing  it,  I  assure  you  I  was 
equally  astonished  as  yourself  when  I  first  set  eyes 
on  her  at  the  E-Wo.  jetty.  I  fully  believed  you 
would  send  her  away  again,  but  as  you  did  not,  I, 
having  engaged  her,  could  not  possibly  do  so,  and 
had  no  alternative  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  a 
wretchedly  bad  bargain.  Anyhow,  don't  you 
think  we've  had  about  enough  of  it  ?  " 
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Oh  !  thought  I,  beginning  to  tire  of  it  are  you, 
so  am  I,  but  I  won't  admit  it,  therefore  I  replied 
quite  cheerfully. 

14  Enough  of  it !  Not  a  bit,  why  we  have  not 
even  commenced  shooting  yet ;  far  from  having 
had  enough  of  it  I  find  this  strong  dose  of  ozone 
rather  exhilarating  ;  besides  the  weather  can't  last 
so  severely  for  more  than  another  ten  days,  or  a 
fortnight  on  the  outside,  surely  you  don't  think  of 
giving  it  up  before  then  ?  And  when  the  frost  does 
break  up  just  consider  the  sport  we  shall  have. 
Ducks  will  return  by  thousands  to  their  feeding 
ground.  Yes,  the  ground  will  be  a  little  moist,  and 
a  trifle  soft.  Anyhow,  we  shall  never  sink  above 
our  knees,  and  isn't  that  decidely  better  than  being 
frozen  in,  or  out,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it  ? " 

11  Well,  I  really  can't  say  I've  any  preference 
for  either  alternative.  Walking  about  up  to  your 
knees  in  mud,  or  being  frozen  up  as  tight  as  a  brick 
in  a  wall,  offers  no  pleasant  prospect  whatever  to 
my  mind  ;  and  then  with  regard  to  the  sport,  when 
the  ducks  do  return  in  their  thousands,  I've 
thought  about  all  that,  and  have  finally  discovered 
that  if  you  like  to  sit  out  here  for  another  fortnight 
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with  the  sanguine  hope  of  potting  a  duck  or  two,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  act  of  Parliament,  or  any  law,  naval,  military, 
or  civil,  that  could  be  put  into  operation  to  prevent 
you  from  doing  so ;  and  I  should  be  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  endeavour  to  hinder  you  from  such  a 
desirable  and  healthy  enjoyment.  But  you  see  I 
must  be  on  board  again  in  four  days ;  we  can't 
very  well  divide  the  boat  and  crew  into  two  halves, 
and  if  we  could,  what  would  be  the  good,  frozen  up 
as  she  is  ?  So  you  see  if  I  have  to  tramp  it  back  to 
Shanghai,  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare." 

'*  No  !  No  !  I  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
you  in  such  a  summary  fashion.  You  could  not 
possibly  find  your  way  back  alone.  No  roads,  not 
even  a  track,  and  among  people  who  hate  even  the 
very  sight  of  an  European,  you  would  never  be  out 
of  difficulties,  you  would  drift  into  hopeless  grief, 
and  if  in  the  course  of  months  you  did  ultimately 
find  your  way  back  to  the  '  Juno,'  you  would  be  so 
changed  and  altered — I  can't  say  for  the  better — 
that  your  own  brother  officers  would  look  upon  you 
as  an  impostor.  No !  No  !  That  plan  will  never 
do,  you  really  must  think  about  something  more 
practicable." 
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11  Oh  !  Dry  up  ;  now  look  here,  do  you  know 
the  overland  track  to  Shanghai  ?  " 

11  Now  you're  coming  round  to  a  much  more 
healthy  state  of  mind.  Yes,  I  know  exactly  where 
we  are,  and  I  could  make  a  ■  bee  line  '  straight  to 
H.M.S.  'Juno.'" 

11  How  far  is  it  ?  And  how  soon  do  you  think 
you  could  get  there  ?  " 

"  About  fifty-five  miles.  Bar  accidents,  or 
trouble  with  the  natives,  given  daylight  and 
weather  no  worse  than  that  we  are  at  present — well, 
I  was  going  to  say  ejnoying — but  I'll  change  that 
word,  to  which  we  have  banished  ourselves,  I 
could  reach  the  ship  in  three  days  time." 

And  so  we  fully  discussed  the  project ;  I  knew 
my  friend  must  return  to  his  ship  at  the  expiration 
of  his  leave,  and  unless  something  most  unusual 
happened  I  was  quite  certain  of  being  able  to  get 
there  in  good  time  ;  so  we  finally  agreed  to  start 
at  once. 

We  returned  to  the  boat,  put  up  three  days 
provisions,  made  all  our  traps  snug  in  the  shelter, 
told  the  Laudah  that  we  were  going  to  walk  to 
Shanghai  and  that  he  was  to  bring  the  boat  down 
so  soon  as  the  ice  should  break  up. 
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About  noon  we  moved  in  heavy  marching 
order.  Three  days  provisions,  a  good  horsecloth 
each,  and  a  couple  of  block  tin  pannikins  for  boiling 
water.  These,  together  with  sundry  etceteras, 
formed  our  loads.  The  weather  looked  far  from 
promising,  and  I  hesitated,  but  my  companion  was 
anxious  to  be  off,  and  as  anything  appeared  to  me 
better  than  this  impassable  block,  I  took  our 
bearings  from  a  small  pocket  compass  and  started. 

I  knew  of  a  village  that  we  could  reach  before 
night  and  darkness  set  in,  and  if  the  natives  were  at 
all  unpleasantly  disposed  I  was  sure  that  the  jingle 
of  dollars  would  be  a  sound  they  could  not  resist. 
Of  these  we  had  a  very  good  supply,  enough  for  all 
purposes. 

For  a  few  miles  we  got  along  very  well  and 
although  the  walking  was  fatiguing,  it  did  not 
affect  us  much. 

By  and  bye,  the  light  which  had  been  dull 
and  gloomy  all  day,  began  to  get  more  gloomy 
still,  as  though  the  evening  was  drawing  in.  I 
stopped,  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  it  was 
only  three  o'clock.  I  remarked  to  my  companion, 
<c  I  like  the  appearance  of  the  sky  less  and  Jess,  I 
was  not  fascinated  with  it  when  we  started,  and  it 
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looks  far  worse  now.  I  don't  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  but  there  is  something  coming,  look 
over  there  to  the  North  East,  that  is  undoubtedly 
snow." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  know  that  sign  only  too 
well,  I've  seen  it  before  to-day.  It's  fog,  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  happen  to  us,  anything 
would  be  better  than  that.  Here  in  the  open 
country,  miles  away  from  any  place,  to  be  caught 
in  a  fog  and  benighted  without  shelter  of  any  kind, 
the  thermometer  showing,  the  lord  only  knows  how 
many  degrees  of  frost,  simply  means  a  repetition 
of  that  very  pathetic  romance  of,  '  The  Babes  in 
the  Wood,'  only,  without  the  accessories  of  the 
wood,  the  sparrows,  and  the  covering  of  dried 
leaves." 

"  Come  along,  we've  some  miles  yet  to  go 
before  we  reach  the  village.  I  expect  the  natives — 
seeing  the  plight  we  are  in — will  try  to  drive  a 
very  hard  bargain  even  for  the  most  miserable 
shelter ;  but  it  will  be  strange  if  the  jingle  of 
dollars  does  not  tempt  them  ;  still  it  may  not,  and 
in  that  case,  they  will  try  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
village  at  once.  If  that  dismal  experience  is  in 
store  for  us,  we  must  then  select  our  hut,  take  it 
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by  storm,  hold  it  against  all  comers,  and  trust  in 
providence  and  diplomacy  for  a  pacific  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  If  we  succeed,  all  will  go 
smoothly.  If  we  don't — well — one  might  just  as 
well  get  knocked  on  the  head  scrimmaging,  as  lie 
out  all  night  and  be  frozen." 

Onward  we  travelled,  my  companion  watching 
the  fog,  and  I  the  compass.  By  and  bye  he  said 
44  It's  no  use  ;  the  mist  is  coming  up  rapidly,  and 
will  envelope  us  very  shortly." 

It  did  so.  In  two  or  three  more  minutes  we 
were  closed  in  on  all  sides  ;  still  we  plodded  on 
till  stopped  by  a  wide  creek,  the  ice  of  which 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  our  weight,  and 
the  depth  of  water  uncertain.  We  ranged  up  and 
down  the  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  bridge  or  a  ford 
of  some  kind  ;  but  still  unsuccessful  we  both  agreed 
that  we  were  only  tiring  ourselves  out  without 
doing  any  good,  and  as  I  had  now  got  a  good  deal 
confused  regarding  our  true  position  I  suggested  a 
halt  till  the  fog  should  have  passed  over. 

11  All  right  "  he  replied — but  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  did  not 
convey  to  me  the  impression  that  he  considered 
things  exactly  all  right — "  let  us  halt,  and  gather  up 
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some  of  these  small  twigs  and  sticks,  make  a  fire, 
and  some  tea.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  the 
sticks  came  from,  for  there  is  not  the  ghost  of  a 
tree  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  country." 

We  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  the  damp 
wood  to  burn ;  finally  we  succeeded,  and  the 
water  boiled.  That  tea  made  out  of  impure  creek 
water  tasted  like  nectar,  too  good  even  for  the  gods. 
The  comforting  influence  of  its  warmth,  and 
its  exquisite  flavour,  and  fragrance,  was  some- 
thing I  had  never  experienced  before,  and  have 
never  met  with  since.  We  lingered  long  over  our 
cups,  still  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
atmospheric  clearance. 

At  length  I  said  "  Now  listen,  it  may  appear 
an  extremely  foolish  proposition  to  you,  but  this  is 
the  only  alternative  that  I  can  now  see.  If  the  fog 
does  not  clear  before  an  hour  passes  over — and  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  last  all  night — I  could  not 
reach  the  village  till  after  darkness  had  set  in. 
The  alternative  is  that  we  go  back  upon  our  tracks, 
and  try  once  more  for  the  boat ;  bad  as  this  may 
appear  to  you  I  can  suggest  nothing  else,  we  must 
find  shelter." 

The  retreat  from  Moscow  was  not  made  with 
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heavier  hearts  than  ours  were,  when  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  our  fire  and  struck  once  again  our  old 
track,  surrounded  by  cold  fog,  and  the  unknown. 
A  circle  of  a  dozen  yards  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  vision.  It  was  impossible  to  be  continually 
walking  and  looking  at  the  compass,  so  I  pocketed 
the  little  dial,  trusting  to  our  not  losing  the  track, 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  chance. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  I  said  "  We  ought  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  boat  now,  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  see  anything  at  all  suppose  we  try  a 
good  hearty  hollo.  We  may  get  an  answer  from 
someone,  and  so  discover  our  whereabouts."  We 
shouted  and  listened  ;  no  answer,  not  a  sound.  So 
we  tried  again  with  the  full  force  of  our  lungs, 
result  the  same.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  know  where  we  are.  In  this  abominable  fog 
we've  gone  altogether  adrift,  and  till  daylight 
comes,  we're  hopelessly  lost." 

"  Now  Mr.  Pilot  I  trust  you'll  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  you're  skill,  and  to  express  my 
admiration  at  the  very  clever  and  highly  successful 
manner  in  which  you  have  succeeded  in  landing 
us  on  one  of  the  most  hopeless  banks  I  have  ever 
even  heard  of." 
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"  Thanks,  very  many  thanks  for  your 
congratulations,  my  dear  ( enfant  perdu,'  I  have 
succeeded  in  landing  you  on  such  a  lovely  bank  of 
fog,  that  would  have  taxed  all  the  skill  possessed 
by  the  navigating  Lieutenant  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty's  ship  the  '  Juno'  to  have  steered  a  more 
direct  course.  Anyhow,  let  us  walk  slowly  on,  it 
does  not  much  matter  now  what  course  we  take 
so  long  as  we  keep  fairly  warm  ;  I  am  certain  we 
are  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the  boat,  and 
if  this  wretched  fog  would  only  lift  I  could  find 
her  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Suddenly  my  friend  exclaimed  "  Look  there 
are  some  trees  in  front  of  us,  a  village,  by  all 
that's  ghostly." 

"  That's  the  first  tiny  little  piece  of  luck  we've 
had  for  the  past  three  days.  Advance  cautiously 
or  we  shall  scare  the  natives  too  much  coming 
suddenly  upon  them  out  of  the  mist ;  better  hollo 
again,  that  will  inform  them  someone  is  here." 

No  reply.  "  Well,  this  is  very  singular,  I 
believe  we've  stumbled  upon  Goldsmith's  deserted 
village ;  or  perhaps  we  have  been  transformed 
into  a  couple  of  ancient  mariners  and  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  so  forward  my  gallant 
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Juno  !  and  we'll  soon  get  at  the  secret  of  these 
enchanted  trees." 

We  found  them  to  consist  of  a  rather  extensive 
cluster  of  bamboos,  near  to  the  edge  of  which  was 
a  small  shelter,  not  more  than  five  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  square.  The  walls  were  made  of  wattles, 
straw  and  mud.  The  roof  a  compound  of  thatch, 
wattles,  and  sticks.  The  hut  was  perfectly  empty, 
not  a  particle  of  furniture,  or  any  appearance  of 
the  place  having  been  occupied  for  some  time. 
There  was  a  small  fence  of  wattles  and  straw 
round  the  hut,  and  this  outer  defence  had  an 
opening  in  it  about  three  feet  wide.  It  puzzled  us 
exceedingly  to  find  out  what  the  place  either  was, 
or  had  been. 

We  went  off  on  a  tour  of  exploration  round 
about  for  a  considerable  distance.  We  discovered 
nothing  more,  and  returned  again  to  the  hut — 
fearful  lest  it  should  disappear  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner  that  it  had  appeared — broke 
up  a  portion  of  the  fence  and  made  a  good  fire 
which  was  the  most  comforting  and  reinvigorating 
blaze  we  had  ever  seen. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  on  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  and  on  a  motion  being  proposed  to 
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pass   the    night   where   we   were,    it    was    carried 
unanimously. 

The  fence  was  now  entirely  removed,  and  laid 
handy  for  replenishing  the  fire  during  the  night, 
which  had  been  made  on  the  lee  side  of  the  hut 
so   that  we   were    not    troubled  with   smoke,  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  the  entrance  for  us  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  heat.     We  had  not  yet  brought 
out  our  provisions  and  as  the  time  for  our  evening 
meal  had  come — and  we  were  more  than  ready  for 
it— we  melted  a  lot  of  snow  in  the  pannikins,  and 
made  more  tea.     This,  together  with  the  cold  meat 
and  biscuits,  made  an  excellent  meal,   and  after 
finishing  we  felt  so  extremely  comfortable  on  our 
beds  of  sticks  and  dried  leaves,  that  we  lay  in  the 
warmth  of  the  blaze,  and  talked  and  smoked,  and 
smoked  and  talked  till  our  eyes  began  unconciously 
to  close.     Occasionally  we  took  a  turn  round  about 
our  shelter,  just  to  make  sure  we  had  not  fallen 
into    a    cunningly    prepared    trap,    and    also    to 
replenish   the   fire.     When    the    night    had   well 
advanced  we  piled  on  all  the  wood,  enough  to  last 
till  daylight ;  then  we  turned  in,  and  in  two  minutes 
we  were  both  fast  asleep.     How  long  I  had  slept 
I  don't  know,  but  I  was  very  roughly  awakened  by 
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a  heavy  grip  on  my  shoulder,  accompanied  by  a 
most  unceremonious  shaking.  "  Come  out  of  this, 
up  you  jump  and  look  smart  about  it  too. 
The  caboose  is  soaring  upwards  in  a  flame  of 
fire." 

Making  sure  that  our  unseen  enemy  whoever, 
or  whatever  he,  she,  or  it  might  be,  had  come  down 
upon  us  in  a  night  attack,  I  rolled  out  into  the 
open,  and  picking  up  the  thickest  piece  of  bamboo 
I  could  see,  prepared  for  the  worst.  As  soon  as  I 
became  aware  of  all  that  had  happened  I  soon  saw 
that  our  worst  enemy  was  only  fire,  and  that  we 
were  both  uninjured,  and  had  lost  nothing,  our  only 
loss  being  loss  of  sleep. 

It  all  happened  in  a  very  simple,  natural 
manner.  Before  turning  in  to  sleep  we  had  piled 
up  a  lot  of  fuel  on  the  fire  to  keep  us  warm  through 
the  night.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
wind  had  shifted  round  to  another  quarter,  that 
quite  cleared  the  fog  ;  but  it  had  also  carried  the 
flames  to  our  hut  and  so  ignited  the  sticks  and 
the  straw.  There  was  also  a  great  change  in  the 
temperature,  and  I  knew  the  frost  would  now 
break  up  as  rapidly  as  it  had  come.  So  we  let  the 
place  burn  without  making  any  attempt  to  put  it 
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out,  and  lay  down  again  by  the  side  of  the  warm 
embers  till  daybreak. 

The  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
weather  again  became  clear,  and  we  soon  picked 
up  our  boat ;  in  fact,  we  were  not  more  than  a 
mile  away  from  it.  Considering  the  fog,  the 
fatigue  of  tramping  on  snow,  and  our  erratic 
wandering  at  the  end  of  yesterday's  long  march,  I 
think  I  steered  a  very  true  course  to  have  come  so 
close  to  the  boat  as  we  did. 

Before  leaving  our  encampment  in  the  clear 
morning  we  looked  around  for  a  village,  but 
there  was  not  a  habitation,  or  any  sign  of  life  to  be 
seen  anywhere. 

It  did,  indeed,  appear  providential,  our 
stumbling  against  this  lonely  hut  in  the  midst  of 
such  dense  solitude  and  desolation. 

As  we  looked  upon  the  ruin  we  had  so 
innocently  caused,  we  felt  sorry  for  the  owner  of 
the  place  which  had  given  us  both  warmth  and 
shelter,  and  thought  with  what  dismay  he  would 
view  the  ruin  of  his  country  seat.  We  supposed 
it  had  an  owner,  but  even  on  this  point  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt.  Anyhow, 
as    the    place     could     not    have     grown     there 
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accidentally  we  decided  that  it  must  have 
an  owner  somewhere ;  so  by  way  of  compen- 
sating him  for  his  loss,  we  wedged  five  dollars 
into  the  end  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  planted  firmly  in  the  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  ruin,  which  we  hoped  he  would 
discover  on  his  return,  and  build  for  himself 
another  and  a  better  castle. 

We  got  back  to  our  boat  soon  afterwards,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  captain  and  his  crew,  who, 
so  soon  as  we  stepped  on  board,  fired  off  a  huge 
bundle  of  crackers — resembling  a  large  bunch  of 
grapes — over  the  bow  of  the  boat.  This  was 
intended  as  a  thanksgiving  for  our  return,  for  he 
had  quite  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  we  had  been 
lost  in  the  fog,  and  frozen  in  the  cold  and  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  weather,  towards  noon,  became 
several  degrees  warmer,  and  the  southerly  wind, 
which  had  set  in,  was  thawing  the  ice  in  the  river 
and  making  it  both  insecure  and  rotten.  Our 
boat  was  in  a  small  bay,  right  under  the  bank, 
securely  frozen  in  and  quite  out  of  any  current 
there  might  be  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

It  was  clear  the  passage  would  become  open 
in  the  current,  much  sooner  than  it  would  in  the 
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still  water  where  we  were  lying.  We  commenced 
with  boat-hooks  and  poles  to  break  the  ice  between 
us  and  the  centre  of  the  river,  in  order  to  free 
ourselves  on  the  first  opportunity.  Our  poles 
were  too  light,  and  we  made  but  little  progress. 
In  order  to  expedite  matters  the  Laudah  stepped 
on  to  the  ice,  and  finding  it  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  him  without  showing  any  signs  of  yielding, 
went  to  work  with  confidence  and  pounded  away, 
with  a  strong  and  heavy  post  he  had  found  lying 
on  the  bank.  This  method  answered  very  well  ; 
in  a  short  time  he  made  good  progress,  and  soon 
had  a  large  sized  opening  of  water  in  which  the 
boat  moved  quite  freely 

A  very  unfortunate  accident  now  happened. 
While  continuing  this  work,  the  ice  broke  up 
under  his  feet,  and  down  he  went  like  a  stone. 
The  piece  of  wood  soon  came  up  again,  but  the 
old  man  was  not  with  it.  His  better  half  was  in 
despair ;  she  yelled,  gesticulated,  and  made  much 
noise  endeavouring  to  make  us  believe  she  intended 
going  in  after  him  ;  to  all  of  which  we  paid  little 
or  no  attention,  so  she  soon  ceased  her  antics. 

11  Take  a  long  sweep  with  you,  hook  under  the 
unbroken  ice.     I'll  shove  the  boat  up  closer ;  the 
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water  is  not  very  deep,  there  is  no  stream,  and 
we  are  sure  to  have  him  up  in  a  minute  or 
two." 

Very  soon  my  friend  called  out:  "  Here  he  is, 
I  have  him,  take  hold  of  him  with  your  hook  alsoi 
in  case  he  should  slip." 

I  did  so,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  on 
board,  to  all  appearances  as  dead  as  he  ever  would 
be.  We  stripped  off  his  clothes,  took  him  into  our 
own  quarters,  dried  him,  and  then  my  companion 
said  :  "  That  will  do,  now  leave  him  to  me.  I 
understand  something  of  this  business,  and  I  will 
have  him  round  again  in  a  jiffy.  Get  some  hot 
bottles,  stones,  bricks  or  anything  you  can  make 
hot,  and  warm  up  two  or  three  flannel  shirts." 

This  was  done,  and  when  I  took  them  in, 
I  found  my  friend  hard  at  work  trying  to  restore 
respiration.  w  That  is  good,"  said  he,  "  place  the 
bottles  and  have  more  warming  ;  rub  away  now, 
and  try  to  bring  back  some  warmth  into  him,  for 
he  is  as  cold  as  the  water  out  of  which  we  fished 
him." 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  rubbing,  and  several 
relays  of  bottles  before  he  showed  any  sign  of 
returning  life.     I    quite  believed  he  was  past  all 
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hope,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  my  companion 
continued  his  efforts. 

At  last  there  were  signs  of  recovery,  and  he 
soon  commenced  to  breathe  without  artificial 
assistance. 

By  and  by  some  hot  grog  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  him ;  it  put  new  life  into  him,  and 
although  still  very  weak,  he  was  out  of  all  danger 
now. 

There  was  great  jubilation  among  the 
crew  when  the  old  fellow  again  rejoined  them. 
He  lay  still  and  quiet  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  we  gave  him  a 
stiff  tumbler-full  of  hot  grog ;  soon  after 
which  he  fell  asleep,  did  not  open  his  eyes  for 
fourteen    hours,  when   he  arose   as  well  as   ever. 

During  the  afternoon  I  observed  to  my 
friend,  who  had  been  very  silent  for  a  long  time, — 
"  Well,  have  you  now  had  nearly  enough  ?  I  was 
sure  when  we  came  out  in  this  wretched  boat  that 
we  should  meet  with  a  mishap  or  two,  but  I  certain- 
ly did  not  expect  the  frost,  or  I  would  not  have  left 
Shanghai.  Perhaps  you'll  now  find  the  smooth 
sailing  of  the  '  Juno  '  rather  a  relief  after  the  last 
four  days." 
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He  was  in  no  humour  for  talking,  so  I  let  him 
alone.  We  were  both  very  tired,  turned  in  early, 
and  enjoyed  a  long  and  sound  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  the  beginning  of  our  fifth 
day  out,  I  awoke  at  eight  o'clock ;  more  than 
twelve  hours  solid  sleep  had  made  us  both  fit  as 
ever,  and  we  turned  out  thankful  to  find  ourselves 
still  under  the  shelter  we  had  so  much  despised. 
The  thaw  had  not  continued  throughout  the  night, 
still  the  ice  was  sufficiently  rotten  for  the  boat  to 
force  her  way  through,  but  with  the  little  power 
we  had  it  was  heavy  work. 

We  persevered  till  we  reached  a  village,  and 
then  instructed  the  Laudah  to  go  and  engage  six 
or  seven  coolies  to  come  and  "  track  "  He  did  so, 
and  in  half-an-hour  returned  with  the  men.  The 
tow  rope  was  attached,  the  coolies  harnessed 
themselves  to  it,  and  eight  of  them  pulled  the  boat 
along  easily,  the  Laudah  at  the  helm,  while  we 
took  our  ease,  and  enjoyed  our  pipes. 

Now  we  had  power  enough,  the  boat's  square 
bow  crashed  through  the  ice,  and  passing  along 
threw  it  off  on  either  side.  Thus  we  progressed 
rapidly,  and  with  much  comfort  to  ourselves. 
When  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  suddenly, 
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and  without  a  moment's  warning,  we  came  to  a 
dead  stop  ;  so  sudden  that  we  were  nearly  jerked 
over  the  bows  into  the  water  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  tracking  men  were  twitched  backwards  so 
forcibly  that  they  were  all  thrown  down  together. 

"Jump  for  the  bank,"  I  called  out  as  I  saw 
the  water  flowing  in  through  the  bows,  and  using  a 
boat  hook  for  a  pole  I  cleared  the  five  or  six  yards 
of  water  between  us  and  the  land.  At  the  same 
moment  my  friend  with  another  pole  jumped  also  ; 
then  we  got  hold  of  the  boat  with  our  hooks,  and 
dragged  her  as  far  as  we  could  into  the  shallow 
water.  Examination  showed  us  that  we  had  run 
on  the  top  of  a  stump,  driven  firmly  into  the  bank, 
the  top  of  which  being  slightly  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  well  concealed  by  the  ice. 

The  boat  sank  to  the  level  of  the  rail,  and 
could  not  go  further,  for  she  was  now  lying  on  the 
mud.  The  old  woman  and  the  children  got  a  bad 
ducking,  but  it  did  them  no  harm,  and  as  for  the 
discomfort,  that  did  not  appear  to  trouble  them  at 
all.  The  charcoal  and  the  stove  were  landed  at 
once.  We  brought  on  to  dry  ground  the  two 
youngsters,  and  a  good  fire  soon  took  all  feeling  of 
cold    out    of    them.      All    these    mishaps    were 
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regarded  as  "joss  pidgin."  What  was  the  good 
of  trying  to  avoid  the  inevitable.  ? 

With  still  further  assistance  we  soon  had  the 
boat  up  on  the  bank  and  baled  her  out ;  not  that  I 
cared  much  about  the  boat,  for  she  was  not  good 
for  anything  but  the  finest  weather.  What 
distressed  me  was  that  all  our  blankets,  clothes, 
and  bedding  were  soaking  in  water,  and  would  con- 
tinue so  till  we  could  get  them  to  more  suitable 
drying  ground  in  Shanghai.  The  ammunition  was 
all  spoilt,  the  guns  full  of  water,  even  the  very 
clothes  we  had  on  were  as  wet  and  uncomfortable  as 
could  be.  The  old  man  said  that  with  the  help  of 
the  coolies,  he  could  have  the  boat  repaired  by  day- 
break the  following  morning  ;  meantime  we  had 
better  go  to  a  village,  about  a  mile  away,  where  we 
could  dry  our  clothes,  and  make  ourselves 
comfortable  for  the  night. 

I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  tramp  to  the 
village  where  I  knew  we  should  only  be  met  with 
incivility — if  not  something  worse — barked  at  by  all 
the  dogs,  and  called  every  offensive  name  that  the 
natives  could  think  of.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  and  our  belongings  were  all  in  a  state  of  pulp, 
and  our  repeated  misadventures  strongly  inclining 
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to  depression,  I  thought  of  suggesting  another  walk 
to  Shanghai,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  the 
remembrance  of  our  former  attempt  protesting 
against  our  running  the  risk  again  ;  therefore  as 
we  could  not  remain  wet  as  we  were,  we  decided 
on  the  village.  A  new  joss-house  was  being  built, 
about  half  way  between  the  river  bank  and  the 
village,  and  a  large  number  of  logs  of  various  sizes 
were  lying  about,  but  the  workmen  had  stopped 
their  labour  during  the  cold  and  frost.  Some  had 
gone  to  their  homes,  others  had  taken  shelter  with 
the  villagers.  The  half  completed  building  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  with  an  occasional  visit 
from  the  workmen  left  behind. 

It  turned  out  exactly  as  I  had  expected.  Our 
approach  was  the  signal  for  all  the  dogs  of  the 
place  to  surround  us,  but  they  kept  well  out  of 
reach  of  some  handy  pieces  of  bamboo,  with 
which  we  had  furnished  ourselves  from  a  fence 
passed  on  the  road.  Not  one  of  the  natives  would 
let  us  into  any  of  their  wretched  mud  hovels,  but 
although  persuasion  and  lamentable  distress  were 
a  complete  failure,  the  sight  of  the  almighty 
dollar  opened  their  hearts  at  once,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were   invited  into  a  dozen  shanties. 
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We  offered  a  dollar  each  to  sit  by  a  good  fire  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  That  was  the  only  mistake  we 
made,  we  began  by  offering  much  too  large  a  price. 
When  we  offered  them  a  dollar  each,  they 
immediately  refused  it,  and  demanded  ten  dollars 
each,  and  declined  to  listen  to  any  argument  on 
their  preposterous  squeeze.  So  we  refused  to  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  them,  and  said  we 
would  go  back  again  to  our  boat.  Then  they 
commenced  to  reduce  their  charge,  and  by 
degrees  came  down  to  the  one  dollar  which  we 
had  offered  them.  This  was  now  refused,  because 
as  we  told  them  they  wanted  to  squeeze  ten 
dollars  for  what  they  were  now  willing  to  let  us 
have  for  one. 

Besides,  our  walk,  our  pantomimic  perform- 
ance, by  means  of  which  conversation  had  chiefly 
been  carried  on,  our  attacks  upon,  and  chase  after 
the  dogs  when  they  came  too  close  to  our  legs, 
these  and  other  exercises  had  to  a  certain  extent 
warmed  us  and  partly  dried  our  clothes.  A  still 
further  reduction  now  commenced  and  they 
finally  came  down  to  twenty  cents  for  what  we 
had  offered  a  dollar.  This  was  again  refused  and 
we  commenced  to  put  them  aside  so  as  to  make  a 
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passage  for  ourselves  out  of  the  crush  that  now 
surrounded  us,  and  to  return  again  to  the  boat. 
It  became  very  clear  to  me  that  once  again  we 
were  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  if  we  did 
anything  to  excite  their  anger  there  would  very 
shortly  be  such  a  lively  row  that  we  should  be 
quite  warm  enough  before  we  were  well  out  of  it. 
Some  were  unwilling  to  let  us  go  without  payment 
and  urged  and  excited  the  crowd  to  take  all  our 
dollars ;  it  was  a  heaven  sent  chance  and  the 
opportunity  ought  not  to  be  lost.  When  any  of 
them,  whose  minds  were  overflowing  with  ideas 
regarding  the  transmigration  of  dollars,  approached 
too  close,  we  at  once  brought  our  bamboos  to  the 
"ready,"  and  this  simple  portion  of  the  manual 
exercise  was  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  check  ; 
at  any  rate,  neither  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  take 
the  initiative,  or  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  leader.  The  resistance  we  met  with  was  very 
trifling,  and  scarcely  impeded  our  exit  at  all. 

Again  we  reached  the  boat,  fairly  dry  and 
tolerably  warm  after  our  walk.  We  took  all  our 
belongings  out  of  the  boat,  not  with  any  hope  of 
drying  them,  but  just  to  drain  away  as  much  water 
as  we  could.     Everything  looked  very  melancholy, 
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and  we  began  to  think  how,  and  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night.  The  weather  was  still  cold  but 
the  frost  had  almost  disappeared.  During  our 
absence  at  the  village  the  coolies  had  made  a  large 
fire  with  some  fine  logs  of  wood.  Where  they  got 
them  from  we  did  not  care  to  enquire,  for  the 
warmth  was  very  comforting.  '  Juno  '  and  myself 
planted  ourselves  down  near  the  fire,  lit  our  pipes, 
and  talked  and  talked  on  various  matters,  but 
curiously  enough  the  question  of  where  this 
wood  came  from,  rose  up  again  and  again,  without 
any  satisfactory  answer  being  found. 

Upon  closer  examination  it  was  evident  that  it 
been  carefully  worked,  was  quite  dry,  and  had  been 
made  for  some  special  purpose.  We  discussed 
this  point  for  a  long  time.  The  wood  was 
evidently  not  intended  for  fuel  ;  far  too  much  care 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it  for  that.  What  then 
had  it  been  cut  for,  and  how  did  our  coolies  get 
hold  of  it  ? 

When  the  boat  ran  on  to  this  submerged 
stump  and  it  became  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
detention  of  many  hours  before  the  damage  could 
be  repaired,  warmth  became  the  first  consideration 
of  the  men,  as  everyone  was  wet  through.      A  fire 
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meant  comfort,  and  means  of  passing  the  night  in 
the  open,  without  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  exist  through  the  hours  of  darkness. 
The  first  question  was,  where  is  the  fuel  to  come 
from  ?  This  is  what  we  reasoned  out  at  the  time, 
with  every  satisfaction  to  ourselves.  We  said 
nothing  to  the  men  ;  but  later  on  when  settling  our 
account  with  the  Laudah  in  Shanghai,  we  got  out 
of  him  the  story  of  the  wood,  which  showed  us 
that  our  theory  was  correct. 

In  a  few  words  this  was  our  argument. 

It  is  the  inherited  nature  of  a  Chinaman  to 
steal,  whenever  the  beneficent  spirits  of  his 
ancestors  put  anything  in  his  way,  and  he  finds  it 
can  be  appropriated  without  risk  of  immediate 
discovery.  Ten  cents  '  squeezed,'  as  he  delicately 
calls  it,  is  valued  by  him  far  more  than  the  same 
amount  would  be  if  honestly  earned.  Ergo  ;  if 
they  could  possibly  steal  any  wood  that  would 
burn,  no  matter  to  whom  it  belonged  or  where  it 
came  from,  it  would  throw  out  a  stronger  heat, 
make  a  more  cheerful  fire,  and  blaze  up  in  fiercer 
flames  than  if  the  same  wood  had  been  obtained 
openly,  and  was  honestly  come  by.  That  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  talk.     The  conclusion 
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we  afterwards  learnt  from  the  Laudah.  The  whole 
trick  had  been  planned  by  the  men  we  had  hired 
for  tracking,  and  even  they  were  much  sur- 
prised at  the  complete  success  of  their  scheme, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  we  fell  into  the  trap. 
They  were  certainly  a  crafty  lot,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  found  that  a  fire  became  a  '  sine  qua  non,' 
they  quickly  had  their  eye  on  the  new  joss-house, 
before  spoken  of,  together  with  all  the  logs  of 
timber  lying  about,  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
appropriate  them,  without  being  seen  by  the 
villagers. 

Their  natural  shrewdness  soon  formed  a  way 
of  doing  this,  and  to  carry  out  their  nefarious 
design  a  cat's-paw  had  to  be  made  of  the  two 
foreign  devils.  They  knew  far  better  than  we  did 
the  reception  that  we  should  receive  from  the 
villagers,  but  they  considered  that  as  we  were 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves  no  harm 
could  come  to  us.  So  they  advised  us  and  urged 
us  to  go  to  the  village,  make  ourselves  comfortable 
for  the  night,  and  the  boat  should  be  ready  for  the 
river  again  at  daybreak.  This  appeared  to  us 
such  considerate  and  unselfish  advice,  that  we, 
poor  innocents,  at  once  fell  in  with  their  cunningly 
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devised  dodging,  and — as  the  Laudah  informed  us, 

with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face — the  men  them- 

elves    could   scarcely    refrain    from    a    burst    of 

lau   '  ter,  so  surprised  were  they  at  the  amount  of 

verdure  we  exhibited.     They  made  us  play  into 

hands  in  a   masterly  and   superb    manner  ; 

ndeed  had  we  been   in   the  secret  we  could   not 

have  succeeded  so  well.     We  engrossed  the  entire 

attention     of  all    the    villagers    with    bargaining, 

talking  and  gesticulating  for  three  hours,  or  more, 

and  kept  their  attention  and  interest  fixed  solely 

upon  us,  while  the  boat  coolies  were  stealing  and 

carrying   off  the   Temple    logs   at    their    leisure. 

They  laid  in  an  abundant  supply,  which  would  be 

missed,  only  when  they  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  old  man  also  told  us,  that  they  watched 
us  the  whole  way  to  the  village  and  that  when 
they  saw  us  stop  and  take  the  two  bamboos  out  of 
the  fence  they  quite  expected  there  would  be  a 
row,  and  that  if  there  had  been  one  they  would  all 
have  come  to  our  assistance. 

They  might  have  done  so,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  Anyhow,  we  give  them  credit  for  their 
good  intentions. 
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By  daylight  the  damage  was  all  repaired,  and 
once  again  the  boat  launched. 

It  was  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  work ; 
the  leakage  being  but  little,  and  this  was  soon 
stopped  by  caulking  with  '  chinam '  and  cotton 
waste.  We  were  very  stiff  and  very  tired,  and  only 
wondered  we  were  not  both  down  with  rheumatism. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  pass  a  more  miserable 
night.  It  rained  off  and  on  the  whole  time.  To 
walk  about  was  only  to  blunder  over  one  thing  and 
another.  To  sit  down  and  be  rained  upon  was 
decidedly  unpleasant.  To  sleep  was  impossible. 
To  go  inside  the  boat  was  distracting  while  three 
or  four  men  were  hammering  on  the  outside.  In 
short  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  but,  as 
with  all  other  mundane  affairs,  the  hours  of 
darkness  at  length  passed  away. 

I  find  in  my  diary  some  notes  made  at  this 
time,  respecting  our  skipper  and  his  crew,  which 
the  old  man  communicated  to  me  by  means  of  his 
knowledge  of  French,  which  he  spoke  with  great 
fluency  and  singular  correctness.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  in  the  French  service,  on  board  one  of 
their  ships,  had  there  learnt  the  language,  had 
been    well    treated,    had    nothing    but    pleasant 
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recollections  of  the  time,  as  he  stated  himself, 
'Quand  j'etais  Francais'  and  whenever  opportunity 
placed  it  in  his  power  he  was  glad  to  do  any- 
friendly  act  for  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  quiet, 
easy-going,  inoffensive  man,  always  willing  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  his  chief  mate,  and  to 
make  their  somewhat  hard  lot  in  life  run  in  as 
smooth  a  groove  as  possible.  The  old  lady  took 
absolute  charge  of  everything  and  everyone  ;  she 
would  have  taken  charge  of  us  also  if  we  had  not 
on  the  first  occasion  she  began  to  dictate  to  us 
given  her  most  clearly  to  understand  that  so  long 
as  we  were  in  the  boat  we  intended  to  be  the 
masters,  not  only  of  the  boat,  but  of  herself  and 
her  husband  also,  and  that  with  all  three  it  was 
our  intention  to  do  just  what  we  pleased.  Those 
who  know  what  a  virago  a  Chinawoman  can 
be  on  sundry  occasions  must  credit  us  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  moral  courage  for  our  very 
plain  speaking  ;  anyhow,  she  was  so  astounded  at 
our  audacity,  so  floored  by  our  dictatorial  manner, 
that  she  very  soon  discovered  the  old  regime  had 
passed  and,  to  us  at  least,  she  at  once  hauled 
down  her  flag.  All  that  we  had  to  say  to  her  was 
said  to  the  husband  in  French,  and  he  acted  as 
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interpreter  between  us,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he 
added  a  good  deal  on  his  own  account  as  though 
coming  from  us,  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  just 
where  he  knew  he  could  put  in  a  home  thrust. 

But,  poor  man,  I  was  sorry  for  him.  From 
him  she  exacted  an  extra  amount  of  submission, 
which  he  was  always  willing  to  give,  and  he  had  to 
humour  her  in  every  way,  In  short,  the  one  object 
of  his  life  appeared  to  be  the  pacifying  of  his  wife's 
violent  temper,  and  stopping  so  far  as  he  could  the 
voluminous  abuse  she  so  plentifully  showered 
both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  children. 

At  one  time  during  our  trip,  she  became  so 
abusive  to  him,  that  we  quickly  emerged  from  our 
caboose  into  the  stern,  and  before  she  quite  knew 
what  had  happened,  we  had  hold  of  her.  By 
means  of  her  husband's  interpretation  we  assured 
her  that  she  would  at  once  be  put  ashore,  and  left 
there,  or  better  perhaps,  she  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Teapaun  of  the  next  village  we  came 
to,  unless  she  promised,  and  kept  her  word,  that 
she  would  be  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  our  trip. 
She  did  so,  but  I  fear  it  was  only  anger  bottled  up 
for  the  time  being,  and  was  freely  given  out  again 
on  some  future  favourable  occasion. 
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They  were  both  quite  agreed  on  one  point, 
viz  : —  their  morning  and  evening  devotions — such 
as  they  were — and  these  were  observed  very  con- 
scientiously before  a  small  wooden  joss,  which  when 
not  in  use  was  kept  in  a  small  box,  well  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool.  When  he  was  required,  he  was 
placed  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  on  a  platform 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  surrounded  by  a  very 
highly  coloured  and  gilt  shrine. 

To  him  they  '  Kotowed,'  recited  something, 
that  we  supposed  were  prayers,  burnt  incense,  and 
concluded  with  a  display  of  fire-crackers.  These 
were  used  very  freely,  and  the  supply  must  have 
been  large.  I  had  no  idea  that  we  were  living 
over  such  a  well-filled  magazine  of  combustibles. 

I  have  good  cause  to  believe  that  these  were 
burnt  only  on  our  account ;  to  cast  aside  any  bad 
influence  of  too  close  a  connection  with  the  foreign 
devil,  and  any  blighting  effect  from  his  evil  eye. 

This  is  a  very  common  occurrence  ashore, 
when  any  foreigner  approaches  too  closely  to  a 
Chinese  ceremonial. 

The  two  children,  poor  little  things,  were 
quite  used  to  this  maternal  display  of  violence. 
When  the  frost  broke  up,  and  they  began  to  put 
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their  little  heads  outside  their  den,  then  their 
affectionate  mother  would  give  them  a  tap  with  a 
piece  of  fire  wood,  that  to  all  appearances  was 
sufficient  to  settle  them  once  and  for  ever.  At 
other  times  she  would  knock  their  two  heads 
together  till  it  appeared  certain  that  one  or  both 
would  be  killed  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  they  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it,  and  it  did  them  no  apparent  harm. 
Their  little  skulls  must  have  had  the  consistency  of 
the  proverbial  nigger's  skull,  for  they  only  dived 
again  into  their  hole  like  two  startled  rabbits. 

To  any  ordinary  children  these  delicate 
attentions  would  certainly  have  added  to  the 
number  of  the  light  headed  fraternity,  but  these 
were  extraordinary  children,  and  appeared  rather  to 
enjoy  the  fun.  I  was  informed  that  this  treatment 
is  quite  a  usual  thing  among  the  mothers  of  the 
floating  population,  and  is  their  common  method  of 
knocking  obedience  into  the  heads  of  their  olive 
branches. 

The  old  man,  as  before  mentioned,  had  been 
in  the  French  service,  and  I  was  told  by  my  friend 
of  the  "  Messageries  "  that  he  had  known  him  for 
several  years,  and  had  frequently  engaged  him  in 
up-country    excursions.       In     those    days, — not- 
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withstanding  his  being  so  severely  henpecked — he 
still  was  a  good  and  a  faithful  servant.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  had  saved  some  money,  when 
the  misfortune  of  his  life  fell  upon  him, — he  met  his 
present  wife,  who  arranged  every  detail  of  the 
marriage  festivities.  These  concluded,  and  all 
the  ceremony  completed,  she  assumed  the 
command,  which  she  had  kept  ever  since. 

Soon  after  our  return  home  the  old  boat 
commenced  to  break  up,  and  they  purchased  a 
much  larger  one,  one  that  would  stand  a  moderate 
amount  of  rough  weather  outside  the  Bar.  The 
purchase  of  a  large  boat,  good  enough  to  stand 
knocking  about  on  salt  water,  puzsded  me  a  good 
deal ;  they  kept  their  secret  well,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  what  their  object  was.  During 
the  Franco-Chinese  War  of  1885,  they,  in 
conjunction  with  two  Europeans,  engaged  in  a  little 
mild  blockade-running,  in  which  they  were  very 
successful,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  large 
amount  of  money.  They  loaded  their  boat  with 
fresh  meat,  which  they  then  carried  to  the  French 
Fleet,  that  was  stationed  outside  the  Woosung 
Forts,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Yangtze.  They 
made  many  successful  trips,  and  the  dollars  were 
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rolling  in  in  great  abundance.  One  day  after 
leaving  with  a  full  cargo,  they  never  returned. 

Whether  they  were  captured  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  Cruisers ;  whether  they  were  sunk  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort  ;  whether  they  went  down  in  a 
gale  ;  or  whether  they  found  that  the  authorities 
suspected  them,  and  they  were  being  watched,  I 
never  heard  until  some  years  afterwards.  One 
thing  however  was  certain  ;  they  had  disappeared, 
and  Shanghai  knew  them  no  more. 

Years  after  this,  when  on  my  way  South,  I 
quite  accidentally  met  the  old  man  plying  his 
vocation  in  the  Harbour  of  Hong  Kong.  Our 
surprise  was  mutual,  and  I  felt  really  glad  to  see 
the  old  fellow's  face  once  more.  I  at  once  engaged 
his  boat  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  as  we 
quietly  sailed  hither  and  thither  over  the  clear 
blue  waters  of  that  magnificent  harbour,  he  gave 
me  his  full  history  since  leaving  Shanghai.  He 
had  had  certain  information  that  he  was  being 
watched,  and  suspected  of  carrying  provisions  to 
the  French  Fleet ;  all  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  his  capture ;  so  after  delivering  his  last  load, 
he  steered  from  port  to  port  down  the  coast, 
coming  out  only  in  fine  weather  and  sunshine,  and 
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so  finally  reached  Hong  Kong,  where  he  intended 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  wife  was 
dead,  his  children  were  at  school,  were  growing  up 
vigorous  and  muscular  little  fellows,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  would  be  good  and  powerful  boatmen. 

His  intention  was,  that  in  due  time  they 
should  both  become  Hong  Kong  pilots. 

As  I  left  him  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  some- 
what astonished  the  old  fellow  with  my  douceur. 
I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

And  now,  this  long  break  in  our  trip  being 
concluded,  I  commence  again  with  the  morning  of 
our  last  day. 

After  a  scrambling  kind  of  breakfast,  the 
river  full  of  floating  ice,  we  paid  off  our  coolies, 
and  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  With  sail  and 
Yulow  combined  we  came  down  with  the  flood  at 
a  flying  pace.  Everything  worked  smoothly,  the 
leak  remained  tight,  even  the  charcoal  did  not 
become  so  suffocating  as  before.  About  4  p.m. 
we  passed  Jessfield  and  St.  John's  College,  then 
sweeping  rapidly  round  the  bend  in  the  stream  I 
knew  only  an  hour  or  two  would  elapse  before  we 
were  again  in  Shanghai.  As  darkness  drew  on 
my  friend  was  once  more  on  board  the  'Juno'  and 
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I  was  snug  at  home.  Since  that  excursion  I 
think  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
always  had  the  curiosity  to  take  just  a  casual 
inspection  of  any  boat  in  which  an  up-country  trip 
has  been  suggested,  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  she 
has  a  somewhat  more  reliable  crew  than  an  old 
man,  and  a  still  older  wife,  with  two  small 
children  to  be  used  as  movable  ballast. 
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Chapter  VI. 


Sporting  Reminiscences. 
A    Chapter   of   Accidents. 


QHOOTING  over  a  wild  and  unknown  country 
is  a  very  different  matter  to  tramping  after 
partridges  and  hares  through  stubble  and  turnips, 
or  the  more  cheerful  yet  difficult  climbing  over  the 
the  grouse  hills  of  our  Northern  counties.  In  the 
latter  case  the  keeper  will,  with  unfailing  certainty, 
at  any  time,  in  any  weather,  fog,  rain,  or  snow, 
and  from  any  spot  you  may  perchance  find  your- 
self in,  lead  you  the  direct  road  home,  which  at 
the  most  will  not  exceed  a  few  miles.  In  an 
unknown  country  you  must  rely  entirely  upon  your 
own  geographical  knowledge  of  the  district  (how- 
ever slight  that  may  be),  and  to  your  own  intuitive 
perception  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  way  to  your 
sleeping   quarters,   which    must   be  found   before 
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night  sets  in.  This  is  simple  and  easy  enough  for 
anyone  who  has  had  a  little  experience  in  tramping 
through  strange  lands  so  long  as  the  sun  remains 
visible,  but  on  a  dull  and  cloudy  day,  when  the 
sun  might  be  anywhere  behind  a  grey  and  gloomy 
pall,  reaching  on  all  sides  from  zenith  to  horizon,  a 
wet  fog  closing  over  the  entire  country,  enveloping 
everything  in  a  dark  chilly  dampness — and  such 
days  are  not  by  any  means  infrequent  during  the 
winter  months — then  it  becomes  a  very  uncertain 
and  by  no  means  easy  matter  for  the  most 
experienced  tramp  to  discover  his  whereabouts, 
more  especially  so  if,  to  his  dismay,  he  finds  the 
compass  has  been  left  behind. 

In  such  a  case  you  generally  feel  quite  sure  of 
picking  up  certain  landmarks  that  you  have 
observed  in  the  morning  if  you  only  tramp  one  or 
two  hours  more  in  such  and  such  a  direction.  So 
away  you  go,  walking  much  longer  than  the  time 
given,  but  still  no  sign  of  a  landmark  at  all. 
Then  away  you  steer  in  another  direction ;  again 
the  same  result.  This  becomes  perplexing,  and, 
so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  you  are  finally 
compelled  to  admit  you  are  lost.  This  certainly 
means  a  night  in  the  open,  you  give  up  the  search 
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for  your  boat,  and  confine  yourself  to  discovering 
the  most  sheltered  spot  for  passing  the  next  few 
hours  of  darkness.  Coolies  are  not  reliable. 
They  always  tell  you  they  know  where  they  are, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  always  know  their 
way  back  to  the  boat. 

Two  or  three  times  I  have  trusted  and 
depended  upon  the  self-asserted  local  adroitness 
of  these  men,  but  my  confidence  in  them  has 
always  resulted  in  the  night  being  spent  in  some 
hastily-erected  shelter,  or,  what  was  far  worse,  in 
the  mud  hovel  of  some  abominably  dirty  Chinese 
village,  where  you  cannot  sleep,  from  the  necessity 
of  having  to  remain  continually  awake  so  as  to 
protect  yourself  from  the  perpetual  advance  of 
battalions  of  lively  intruders. 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  are  the  only  two 
counties  over  whose  hills  I  have  been  after  grouse  ; 
yet,  extensive  as  they  are,  there  is  a  certain 
sameness  about  them  ;  a  want  of  something  shows 
itself  so  soon  as  you  find  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  and  begin  to  know  the  shape  of  the 
different  mountain  tops,  and  the  whereabouts  of 
all  the  gates,  trees,  rocks,  and  other  landmarks  of 
the  district.     Your  limit  of  range  is  circumscribed ; 
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boundaries  on  all  sides  of  you  carry  a  quiet 
intimation  that  "  so  far  shalt  thou  eome  and  no 
farther !  " 

How   different    is    the    feeling    of    boundless 
freedom,  of  unlimited  range,  from  whence   I   now 
write  (China).     Here  our  wandering  propensities, 
are    stopped    only     by     the     ocean.      Hundreds 
of  miles   of  the    finest   pheasant   country  in  the 
world  are  open  before  you  ;    no  keepers  to  bother 
you,    no    unpleasant    talk    about    trespass     and 
County    Courts.     Your    observant    faculties    are 
being  continually   exercised ;    a   general    idea    of 
where  you  are  must  never  be  lost ;  until,  at  last, 
you  get  so  accustomed  to  unknown  districts,  that, 
as  night  draws  on,  you  instinctively  find  your  way 
back   to   your   boat,    or   wherever    your    sleeping 
quarters   may   be,    with    all    the    certainty    and 
infallibility  of  the   wild   animals   you    have    been 
hunting.     How    different    this    is    when    one    is 
confined    to    three    or    four    hundred,    or    even 
thousand,  acres  at  home.     It  is  all  smooth  sailing  ; 
you  know  where  you  are,  and  where  the  birds  are 
lying.     You  take  a  stiff  climb,  a  proper  breather, 
up  a  mountain   side,  one    that    quickly   lets  you 
know  what  the  value  of  your  lungs  may  be,  to  find 
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a  lot  of  birds  that  you  know  are  on  the  top.  But 
just  before  you  arrive  within  shooting  distance, 
you  hear  the  familiar  "  chock,  chock,  chock 
r-r-rck."  The  alarm  is  given,  and  after  all  your 
labour  you  have  the  questionable  pleasure  of 
seeing  every  bird  on  the  place  take  wing  and 
settle  again  four  or  five  hundred  yards  over  your 
boundary  line.  You  mark  them  down,  know 
exactly  where  they  are — but,  no — you  must  not 
follow. 

Then  again,  there  is  no  doubt,  no  uncertainty, 
and  it  is  this  uncertainty  that  contributes  so  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  shooting.  But  when  you  can 
always  rely  upon  reaching  your  temporary 
quarters  within  a  few  minutes  of  any  given  time, 
know  exactly  what  you  will  do  when  you  get  there, 
and  that  to-morrow  will  be  a  repetition  of  to-day, 
it  is  all  too  easy,  too  much  "  cut  and  dried,"  too 
much  like  a  royal  progression.  With  servants  and 
attendants  indoors,  keepers,  beaters,  carriers,  etc., 
out  of  doors,  there  is  nothing  left  for  one  to 
do  except  to  obey  orders,  be  a  good  boy,  and  do 
as  you  are  told.  This  is  what  creates  the  want; 
this  constant  attendance,  everlasting  supervision, 
and  continual  catering  for  your  comfort  in  every- 
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thing.  You  have  no  independence  left,  your  own 
resources  are  never  brought  into  play ;  indeed,  it 
is  far  better  not  to  have  any,  for  then  you  don't 
miss  them.  It  is  similar  to  reading  a  book  through 
several  times ;  as  you  turn  each  page  you  know 
exactly  what  is  coming.  Just  as  when  you 
commence  shooting  on  some  old  familiar  ground 
you  know  what  to  expect. 

Not  long  before  I  left  England  I  rented  a 
large  tract  of  moorland  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Huddersfield  and  Saddleworth  on  the  Yorkshire 
hills,  which  was  fairly  well  stocked  with  grouse. 
Some  adjoining  property  was,  at  the  same  time, 
leased  by  three  old  friends.  One  evening  we 
were  spending  the  time  together,  discussing  the 
prospect  of  birds,  when  one  of  the  party  suggested 
that  we  should  make  an  attempt  at  "  calling; "  we 
had  not  done  so  hitherto.  In  any  case,  whether 
we  succeeded  or  not,  it  would  be  something  novel, 
a  fresh  experience. 

The  pros  and  cons  were  argued  and  we 
agreed  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  ground  was  to  be 
left  in  peace  for  a  couple  of  days  so  as  to  give  the 
birds  a  chance  to  quiet  down.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,   about  2.30   a.m.,  I  was  sound 
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asleep,   when  I  was  awakened  by  a  rough  shaking, 
and  someone  calling:     "  Come  turn  out,  turn  out, 
Sir,  not  much  time  to  spare ;  coffee  all  ready."     I 
suppose    I   did  turn   out,   but  all    recollection    of 
doing  so  has  escaped  my  memory  ;  and  I  believe  I 
was  asleep  during  the  whole  time  of  dressing.     I 
know  I  was  very  tired,  and  remember  emphatically 
pronouncing   grouse    calling    a    most    senseless, 
stupid  sort  of  thing,  and  that  all  this  just  served 
me  right  for  being  such  an  ass  as  to  engage  in  it. 
After   waking   up,  imbibing  a   cup  of  strong   hot 
coffee,  and  getting  outside  into  the  cold,  frosty  air, 
we  soon  braced  up,  all  feeling  of  drowsiness  being 
quickly  dispelled.     We  started  a  little  before  three 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  we  were  on  our  grounds, 
which   were    so   extensive   that    we    never    for    a 
moment  considered  it    necessary    to    name    any 
particular  place  for  each  party  to  commence  upon. 
We  were  eight  in  all,  and  as  this  was  too  large  a 
number  for  one  party,  we  divided  our  forces.     We 
had  brought  with  us  some  long  white  dresses  to 
draw  over  our  darker  coloured  clothes,  our  heads 
covered  with  a  similar  coloured  cap,  to  make  our- 
selves as  little  distinguishable  as  possible  from  the 
snow  which  thickly  covered  all  the  surrounding 
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hills.  In  about  half-an-hour  we  reached  a  spot 
which  we  were  told  was  a  very  good  one,  and  one 
of  the  most  likely  on  the  moor  for  success.  Now 
we  drew  over  us  our  white  dresses,  and  lay  down 
in  the  snow.  This  is  absolutely  a  sine  qua  non, 
for  as  soon  as  calling  commences  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  must  come  to  the  birds  that  any  human 
being  is  on  the  ground,  or  they  will  leave  the  place 
entirely.  Down  we  lay,  and  in  the  semi-darkness 
I  could  not  distinguish  my  companion  a  yard  or 
two  from  me. 

It  was  very  cold,  very  uncomfortable,  very 
damp,  but  we  were  invisible.  A  few  stars  were 
shining,  and  I  felt  envious  of  those  little  points  of 
light.  They  looked  so  cheerful,  quiet,  and  bright, 
sailing  away  in  unknown  realms  of  space,  while  I 
was  grovelling  in  the  cold  snow,  trying  to  cheat 
some  unfortunate  birds  into  a  fool's  paradise  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  shot  at  them  ;  a  thing  I  could 
have  done  with  much  greater  ease  in  the  broad 
light  of  day. 

While  we  were  settling  ourselves,  "  Quiet  all, 
please,"  came  from  the  keeper  ;  so  we  stopped  our 
wriggling  and  lay  still.  Then  he  commenced  his 
calls,  imitating  a  hen  bird  in  distress.     This  was 
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repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  we  heard  in  the 
far  distance  the  "  chock,  chock,  chock,"  of  a  cock. 
The  call  of  the  hen  bird  was  then  slightly  varied, 
and  sometimes  the  call  of  the  cock  was  not  replied 
to  at  all,  which  appeared  to  make  him  angry,  if 
one  could  judge  from  his  loud  and  decided  tone. 
Now  we  distinguished  the  calls  of  several  cocks, 
who  were  coming  together,  but  they  were  evidently 
suspicious  as  they  came  so  very  cautiously. 

It  was  a  very  clever  performance,  and  very 
singular  that  a  man  could  deceive  a  number  of 
birds  in  their  own  peculiar  calls.  So  far  as  calling 
went,  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  to  choose 
between  the  keepers.  Each  of  them  understood 
perfectly  the  different  sounds,  could  imitate  them, 
knew  the  replies  that  ought  to  be  made,  and  this 
so  faultlessly  as  to  deceive  the  birds  themselves. 
It  was  a  curious  and  interesting  triumph  of 
sophism.  The  birds  were  thoroughly  deceived, 
and  we  lay  quite  still  listening  and  wondering  till 
we  entirely  forgot  our  damp  beds. 

Soon  we  found  that  several  cock  birds  had 
been  attracted,  all  of  whom  were  crying  "  chock, 
chock,  chock,"  and  running  about  on  the  snow  not 
far  from  us.     Each  of  us  had  his  gun  lying  beside 
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him,  barrel  pointing  at  different  angles,  so  that 
not  more  than  one  person  should  fire  at  the  same 
bird.  A  cough  or  a  sneeze  at  this  moment  would 
have  spoilt  everything,  and  all  our  trouble  would 
have  been  lost,  as  the  least  unusual  noise  would 
have  sent  them  away  at  once.  When  the  keeper 
thought  he  had  them  sufficiently  near,  "  Now,"  he 
shouted,  "no  firing  till  you  see  them  above  the 
sky  line."  Up  we  jumped,  "Whish,"  "  Whish." 
Up  rose  the  birds,  frightened  out  of  their  feathers, 
such  a  chock,  chock  cho  r-r-r-r-r-rock,  whir- 
r-r-r-r  !  They  could  not  be  seen  till  they  were 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon,  then  they  were  clear 
enough  and  offered  a  fine  but  not  by  any  means 
an  easy  shot.  Our  shooting  was  good,  we  were 
quite  satisfied  about  that,  as^one  after  another  we 
saw  them  rolling  over  into  the  snow. 

No  use  looking  for  them  now,  so  we  left  them 
where  they  fell  till  daylight,  when  with  the 
assistance  of  the  dogs  they  would  be  easily  found. 

Off  we  go  to  another  position,  more  than  a 
mile  away,  and  having  again  taken  up  our  quarters 
in  the  snow,  calling  recommences  with  much  the 
same  result.  Then  came  the  last  station  that  we 
took  up  shortly  before  the  clouds  on  the  points 
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of  the  Eastern  mountains  began  to  lighten  up  ;  as 
calling  is  useless  as  soon  as  dawn  breaks.  We 
were  now  a  long  way  from  where  we  had 
commenced  operations,  and  the  keeper,  hearing 
some  birds  in  the  distance,  suggested  our  creeping 
over  to  them  if  we  could  do  so  without  their 
hearing  us.  He  told  us,  as  we  slowly  advanced, 
that  he  would  alter  the  calls  and  have  a  little  talk 
with  the  old  cocks  themselves.  "  Of  course,"  he 
said,  "  I  could  draw  them  as  before  by  imitating 
the  hen  bird,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  if  I  can 
succeed  in  deceiving  the  cocks  in  their  own  call 
we  may  get  the  largest  and  the  strongest 
birds,  for  these  will  be  the  first  to  reply,  and  will 
keep  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones  away." 

So  we  settled  ourselves  down  in  the  snow  as 
before — which  did  not  feel  nearly  so  cold  and 
disagreeable  as  on  our  first  experience,  in  fact,  we 
were  getting  quite  used  to  it, — and  the  calling 
recommenced  in  a  different  tone,  a  more  decided 
note  than  the  call  of  the  hen  bird.  It  was  a  most 
extraordinary  performance  and  I  wondered  to 
myself  how  many  hundreds  of  times  he  must  have 
been  up  on  the  moor  long  before  daylight  before 
he  could  have  caught  the  exact  tone  of  the  bird  ; 
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and,  what  was  more  singular  still,  that  he  should 
have  learnt  the  correct  reply  to  any  particular  call. 
It  had  been  a  labour  of  love  with  him  from  his 
boyhood  days  upwards ;  the  moor  had  been  his 
home,  grouse  had  been  his  companions. 

This  time  he  received  no  answer  to  his  call, 
no  reply,  not  a  sound,  "Ah,"  he  said,  "there  is 
something  wrong,  they  are  suspicious  ;  either  the 
tone  or  the  time  is  not  right.  I'll  make  a  slight 
alteration."  He  did  so  ;  result  the  same.  "  What 
the  devil  is  the  matter  with  them?  I'm  quite 
certain  that  my  tone  is  correct,  and  I  never 
remember  their  refusing  to  answer  before.  We'll 
give  them  a  little  time,  then  try  again."  He  did 
so.  Then  clearly  and  distinctly  came  the  old 
familiar  chock,  chock,  and  much  closer  to  us  than 
we  had  last  heard  it.  "That's  all  right,"  he 
whispered,  "  keep  quiet  now,  and  have  your  guns 
handy;  we've  got  them  just  as  safe  as  though  we 
had  them  tied  up  by  the  legs." 

So  the  calls  and  replies  continued,  and  we 
approached  gradually  nearer  and  nearer.  "  Now! 
Now!  Up  you  jump!"  Whish,  whish,  whir-r, 
not  a  bird  did  we  hear  or  see,  but  in  place  of  birds 
up  rose  the  remainder  of  our  party,   with    their 
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keeper,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  dividing  us. 
There  we  stood  in  the  starlight,  looking  for  the 
birds  over  the  horizon  line,  facing  each  other, 
guns  levelled  at  each  other's  heads,  fingers  on 
triggers,  the  least  pressure  of  which  would  have 
been  certain  death  to  some  of  us,  if  not  all. 

Without  knowing  exactly  what  was  wrong — 
for  we  were  invisible  to  each  other  owing  to  the 
snow  and  our  white  dresses — instinct  told  us 
something  was  the  matter,  and  up  went  the  guns, 
the  muzzles  pointing  to  the  zenith.  We  missed  the 
chock,  chock,  and  we  knew  there  were  no  birds. 

Closer  investigation  soon  brought  light  out  of 
darkness.  There  was  no  more  calling  that 
morning — it  was  much  too  near  a  thing  to  be 
pleasant — and,  during  our  walk  back  to  breakfast, 
explanations  followed  as  to  the  way  we  drew  so 
close  together ;  one  of  the  keepers,  with  a  couple 
of  dogs  remaining  behind  to  collect  the  scattered 
birds  at  daylight. 

The  calls  of  the  two  men  had  been  so  perfect 
that  they  had  actually  deceived  each  other,  and 
for  this  they  took  no  small  credit  to  themselves. 
They  were  passionately  fond  of  the  moors,  had 
lived  on   them   from    their   childhood,   made   the 
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birds  the  companions  of  their  early  days,  and  had 
learnt  all  their  habits  and  calls.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  this  kind  of  shooting  at  any 
other  time  except  when  the  snow  lies  thickly  on  the 
hills,  and  it  must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
faintest  light  of  dawn  appears. 

We  tried  it  several  times  afterwards,  but 
never  came  so  near  an  accident  again.  It  was 
always  fatiguing,  even  to  men,  as  we  then  were,  in 
the  very  perfection  of  training,  and  made  us 
disposed  to  limit  the  length  of  our  rambles  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Unless  accompanied  with 
much  care  and  caution  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
stystem  of  shooting,  and  should  never  be  attempted 
by  anyone  not  well  accustomed  to  grouse  and  the 

peculiarities  of  our  wild  Northern  hills. 

*  *  * 

It  was  always  a  great  ambition  of  mine  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  owners  or  lessees  of 
any  property  adjoining  that  which  I  shot  over. 
In  this  I  was  very  successful,  and,  with  one 
exception  only,  I  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  my  neighbours,  so  much  so  that  on  several 
occasions,  I  received  invitations  to  shoot  over  their 
ground.     On  the  land  I  held  in  Derbyshire,  I  had 
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one  neighbour  who  was  a  most  irascible  old  fellow, 
always  at  war  with  everyone  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  into  contact  with  him. 

To  me,  personally,  he  took  a  violent  dislike. 
Why,  I  never  knew,  and  never  took  the  trouble  to 
enquire.  When  he  was  in  a  good  temper  he  shot 
exceedingly  well ;  but,  as  his  normal  state  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  amiability,  he  then  shot  equally 
badly.  The  most  trifling  thing  would  put  him 
into  a  passion  for  half  a  day,  and  while  in  this 
state  of  mind  it  was  quite  an  accident  whenever  he 
hit  a  bird ;  consequently  he  drove  dozens  and 
dozens  of  his  birds  over  the  boundary  into  my 
land,  and  I  believe  that  his  dislike  to  me  arose 
from  the  idea  he  had  that  very  few  of  those  birds 
ever  returned  to  him  again. 

The  ground  was  near  to  the  small  village  of 
Hayfield,  in  Derbyshire.  There  was  a  fairly  wide 
and  deep  dry  cut  that  divided  the  two  properties. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  keeper  who,  singularly 
enough,  bore  the  name  of  Towers,  which  seemed 
to  be  very  appropriate,  for  he  stood  six  foot  three 
inches  in  his  stockings,  was  a  very  powerful  man, 
and  one  whom  poachers  avoided.  One  afternoon 
we  were  out  together  when  we  thought  we  saw  a 
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poacher,  who,  from  his  movements,  appeared  to 
be  driving  all  the  birds  off  our  ground.  We 
quickly  decided  to  catch  him  in  the  act  if  we 
could,  so  hastening  on  round  some  low  lying 
ground,  and  over  the  side  of  a  hill,  we  got 
unperceived  into  the  ditch  before  mentioned. 

It  was  a  fine  place  of  concealment,  and  we 
could  watch  all  our  friend's  movements  without 
being  seen  ourselves.  He  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
poor  shepherd,  a  man  well  known  to  Towers,  and 
was  searching  for  some  sheep  that  had  gone  astray. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  ditch  we  were  confronted 
by  my  petulant  neighbour  and  a  couple  of  keepers. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  (interlarding  his  speech  with 
a  good  many  adjectives),  "  Now,  I've  got  you,  I've 
caught  you  at  last ;  you  have  both  been  trespassing 
on  my  land,  I've  seen  you  myself,  and  my  keepers 
are  witnesses.  I'll  prosecute  the  pair  of  you. 
You've  taken  my  birds,  you've  spoilt  my  shooting, 
you've  damaged  my  property ;  in  short  you've 
ruined  and  played  the  very  devil  with  my  estate, 
and  now  it's  my  turn — at  last !  I'll  go  for  you,  I'll 
bleed  you,  I'll  tap  your  cash-box  so  far  as  the  law 
can  go ;  I'll  prosecute  you  both  and  apply  for 
slashing  damages." 
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With  that  he  stopped,  mopped  his  very  hot 
face,  and  I  informed  him  we  had  not  been  upon 
his  ground  at  all,  and  never  even  thought  of  going 
there. 

"You  were  and  are  still  on  my  ground  ;  you 
were  in  the  ditch,  and  the  ditch  belongs  to  me." 

After  some  further  conversation  we  left  him. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  returned  home,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  matter  ;  but  it  was  brought  again  to  my 
recollection  by  my  being  presented,  one  morning  a 
week  or  two  afterwards,  not  exactly  with  an 
invitation,  but  with  a  command  to  still  further 
discuss  the  question  of  trespass  in  the  County 
Court.  I  passed  the  matter  over  to  a  solicitor  of 
my  acquaintance,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  we 
met  my  savage  old  neighbour  in  the  Court.  He 
greeted  me  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  which 
said  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  say,  "  Now  I've 
got  you  ;  shell  out."  The  case  was  called  on, 
preliminaries  were  gone  through,  skirmishing 
commenced,  witnesses  were  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  the  merits  of  the  case  were  argued  by 
the  two  legal  luminaries,  one  of  whom  appeared 
for  each  of  us,  till  finally  my  legal  friend  astonished 
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everyone  by  playing  his  trump  card,  which  he  had 
reserved  to  the  last. 

This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  certified 
copy  of  some  old  record  that  he  had  unearthed 
from  the  ancient  documents  that  had  lain  hid  for 
years  in  the  strong  chest  in  possession  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  The  record  stated  that  this 
said  ditch,  or  dry  cut,  which  was  of  good  length, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  two  properties ; 
had  been  made  (I  now  forget  in  what  year  it 
stated)  many  years  ago,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  two  estates,  and  that  it  should  for  ever  be 
considered  as  common  property  belonging  equally 
to  the  owners  of  both  estates. 

11  Now,"  argued  my  legal  representative,  "  as 
the  genuineness  of  this  document  is  undisputed  by 
the  prosecutor,  it  is  quite  clear  that  neither  party 
can  commit  a  trespass  by  going  into  the  dry  cut,  it 
having  been  made  equally  by  both  owners,  and 
declared  common  property.  But  even  supposing 
the  cut  was  not  common  property,  the  boundary 
must  then  be  a  line  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the 
ditch,  at  an  equal  distance  from  either  bank,  and 
before  the  prosecutor  could  succeed  in  his  action 
it  remains  with  him  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  Judge,  which  side  of  the  centre  line  we  were 
on  when  he  saw  us." 

This  completely  floored  my  opponent ;  he 
collapsed,  he  saw  he  had  lost  his  case,  judgement 
was  given  againt  him,  and  he  had  all  costs  to 
pay,  which  were  enormously  heavy  for  so  trifling  a 
charge. 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  ever  got  for 
his  application  for  "slashing  damages,"  but  he 
revenged  himself  upon  me  by  never  afterwards 
shooting  up  to  the  boundary  line  and  so  preventing 
me  from  taking  any  more  of  his  birds.  When  he 
came  to  the  ditch  he  would  shoot  away  from  it, 
and  so  endeavour  to  drive  all  the  birds  to  other 

parts  of  his  ground. 

*  *  * 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  one  who 
had  been  my  companion  on  several  sporting 
excursions  round  Shanghai,  proposed  an  expedi- 
tion, to  range,  gun  in  hand,  over  some  new  land,  of 
which  he  had  heard  very  favourable  reports.  It 
was  situated  west  of  the  Tai-hoo  lake,  between  the 
lake  and  Wuhu.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
district  was  full  of  pheasants,  and  other  birds,  and 
that  numbers  of  wild  pigs  were   on  the  hillsides 
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and  the  more  densely  scrubby  ground.  We 
provisioned  our  boat  for  a  long  cruise,  selected 
some  good  men  of  whom  we  knew  for  our  crew,  and 
left  Shanghai  with  all  things  in  our  favour.  By 
keeping  the  boat  going  through  the  night,  in  three 
days  we  came  to  our  ground. 

We  crossed  the  lake,  which,    as    usual,  was 

squally  and  unsettled,  ran  up  one  of  the  creeks  on 

the    western    shore  for  several    miles,   made    the 

boat   fast  at  a  most  favourable  anchorage,  where 

she  lay  snug  and  well  protected  from  any  of  the 

sudden  squalls  from  the  lake  which  might  extend 

so  far   inland.     We   remained  here  three  or  four 

days  beating  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and 

west,  but  our  bag  was  miserably  small ;  either  the 

place  had  been  over-rated,  or  we  were  in  the  wrong 

district.       Pigs    there    were    in    abundance,    but 

pheasants  were  not  to  be  found.     So  we  abandoned 

the  shot  gun  and  took  to  the  rifle.     Something  was 

undoubtedly   wrong.     We    could    find    no    birds 

worth   speaking  of,   and  the  pigs  were  very  shy, 

unsettled,  suspicious  of  any  unusual  sound,   and 

constantly  on   the   watch  for  unforeseen  dangers. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  approach  them  in  the  open, 

even  by  stalking,  nearer  than  four  or  five  hundred 
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yards.  We  could  only  suppose  the  country  had 
recently  been  very  heavily  shot  over. 

During  the  afternoon  my  companion  said  to 
me:  "I  am  very  tired,  altogether  out  of  sorts, 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  but  I  think  I'll  go 
back  to  the  boat,  and  lie  off  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day." 

"  Yes,  it  is  better  you  should  do  so.  You'll 
feel  much  stronger  in  the  morning  after  a  long  rest ; 
I'll  just  take  another  turn  round  the  valley,  and  be 
with  you  at  dusk." 

I  saw,  in  the  distance  only,  a  number  of  pigs, 
but  when  I  approached  I  always  found  the  boars 
in  the  same  unsettled,  watchful  state.  Evidently 
they  had  been  very  much  disturbed,  and  had  not 
quieted  down  again.  They  gave  one  quite  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  hunted  by  several 
large  carnivorous  animals. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  piece  of  rock,  lit  my  pipe, 
and  commenced  to  think  about  moving  the  boat  to 
some  more  favourable  place ;  certainly  we  could 
not  get  to  one  more  unfavourable.  I  sat  here  a 
long  time,  quietly,  and  making  no  noise  at  all, 
when  I  was  disturbed  by  a  grunting  noise,  and 
looking   round   the   large   boulder   I    saw   a  boar 
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rooting  about  for  his  supper.  He  was  a  good  four 
hundred  yards  away  ;  but  the  pig  I  had  heard  was 
much  closer  home,  and  had  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  disappeared,  as  I  put  my  head  round  the 
boulder.  The  distant  one  was  a  beauty  ;  even  at 
that  long  distance  his  tusks  stood  out  clearly  and 
distinctly.  He  was  near  the  base  of  a  small  hill ; 
beyond  was  a  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  on 
which  were  two  or  three  very  extensive  cane 
brakes.  I  now  concealed  myself  behind  the  rock, 
and  my  thoughts  ran  on  something  like  the  follow- 
ing. 

11  Well,  my  friend,  you  are  the  finest  pig  I've 
seen  to-dav,  and  I  intend  using  every  dodge  I 
know  of  in  my  endeavour  to  stalk  you.  If  you 
can  escape  you  deserve  your  liberty,  but  if  you'll 
only  let  me  get  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  you,  you'll  not  look  for  any  more  supper." 

A  long  time  I  spent  in  creeping  and  crawling 
round  his  lee  side.  Through  the  open  spaces  I 
wriggled,  as  well  as  any  snake,  and  never  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  every  tuft  of  grass,  hillock,  rock, 
scrub,  or  anything  I  could  get  behind  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  my  trouble,  I  could  only  slightly 
lessen  the  distance  between  us.     And  although  the 
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brute  never  saw  me,  and  he  certainly  could  not  wind 
me,  although  he  tried  it  two  or  three  times,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  idea  there  was 
danger  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  became  more 
and  more  suspicious,  frequently  raising  his  head, 
and  taking  in  a  long  sniff  of  air,  at  the  same  time 
turning  himself  round  in  a  complete  circle.  Still, 
not  even  satisfied  yet,  he  would  occasionally  go  up 
to  the  top  of  a  small  mound,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  with  his  eyes  what  his  nose  failed  to  tell 
him. 

A   change   of  wind  at  this  time  would  have 

sent    him    off  at  a  flying  pace,  for  the   nerves  of 

their  nose  are  almost  as  delicate  as  those  of  a  deer. 

Although    I  was  more  than  three  hundred  yards 

away  from  him,  he  heard  the  least  noise  I  made, 

and  it  puzzled  him  very  much  to  know  where  it 

came   from.     I    was   in   a   splendid   position    for 

seeing  without   being    seen,    being    well    hidden 

behind  a  large  boulder,  with  a  small  bush  growing 

beside     it.      I     also    had     a    pair    of    powerful 

binoculars — which  come  in  only  second  to  a  rifle 

on   a   pig-hunting   excursion — and   with   these    I 

could  see  every  prick  up  of  his  ears,  every  twinkle 

of  his  cunning  watchful  eyes,  as  clearly  as  though 
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I  were  only  a  dozen  yards  away.  I  remained, 
watching  him  for  some  time,  and  his  suspicion,  his 
watchfulness,  his  constant  look-out  for  danger,  his 
many  ways  of  trying  to  find  on  which  side  of  him 
it  lay,  all  interested  me  very  much.  I  put  the 
rifle  down  and  took  to  the  binocular.  It  was  very 
curious  to  watch  him  ;  anything  that  he  got  into 
his  mouth  that  did  not  please  his  palate  he  would 
put  out  again  and  stamp  upon  it  with  every 
appearance  of  anger  ;  then  he  would  commence 
rooting  again  in  the  ground  with  his  long  and 
finely  polished  tusks,  which  possessed  enormous 
strength.  When  one  of  them  pierced  underneath 
a  root,  if  not  of  excessive  thickness,  he  simply 
jerked  up  his  head,  and  the  root  was  broken,  torn 
up,  sending  a  shower  of  earth  over  the  pig's  back. 
When  he  thought  he  either  heard  or  smelt  some- 
thing, he  would  instantly  stop,  listen,  take  an  all- 
round  sniff,  mount  up  to  his  point  of  observation, 
and  take  a  careful  look  round  about.  And  when 
his  caution  was  not  rewarded  by  any  sign  of 
danger,  he  stamped  about,  angry  to  have  been 
deceived,  and  again  continued  rooting  for  his 
supper.  He  had  evidently  found  a  piece  of  ground 
the  relish  of  which  he  approved. 
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Now  came  a  sight  that  rewarded  me  for  all 
my  patience,  one  that  I  never  saw  before,  and  in 
all  probability  never  shall  again  ;  one  that  I  do  not 
suppose  I  should  have  seen  even  now  had  I  not 
been  quite  alone. 

While  my  old  friend  was  still  engaged  with  his 
supper,  another  pig  suddenly  joined  him ;  but  it 
was  an  unfortunate  visit,  for  number  one  was  in  no 
humour  to  tolerate  company.  No  sooner  did  this 
second  one  appear  on  the  scene,  than  the  first — 
which  was  much  the  larger  and  stronger — rushed 
savagely  at  the  new-comer,  knocking  him  com- 
pletely over,  pounding  him  with  his  head,  stamping 
on  him,  till  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  jelly,  with  all  the  life  pounded  and 
stamped  out  of  him.  But,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  they 
must  be  awfully  tough,  for  to  my  astonishment  the 
second  fellow,  feeling  himself,  I  should  think, 
something  a  good  deal  more  than  aggrieved,  and 
considering  this  very  aggressive  reception  quite 
sufficient  to  create  a  "  casus  belli,"  shook  himself 
loose,  retired  for  some  distance  and  lay  down  (it 
was  all  as  clear  to  me  as  possible)  to  recover,  and, 
before  renewing  the  attack,  to  inhale  again  the 
wind  that  No.  i  had  already  hammered  out  of  him. 
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Meanwhile  No.  I.,  in  a  very  good  humour  with 
himself,  quietly  went  on  with  his  supper. 

In  a  few  minutes  No.  2  was  again  on  the  war 
path.  He  got  up,  shook  himself,  and  with  a 
savage  squeal  and  at  a  hard  gallop,  he  charged 
straight  down  upon  No.  1.  The  concussion  was 
grand  ;  anything  but  two  pigs  must  have  telescoped 
as  the  result  of  such  a  charge.  But  these  two 
only  bounded  off  each  other,  and  lay  rolling,  and 
squealing,  and  kicking  four  or  five  yards  apart. 
They  both  rose  together,  closed,  and  as  fine  a 
battle  royal  followed  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see. 
Neither  seemed  inclined  to  give  in.  They  each 
received  some  ugly  wounds  from  the  opponent's 
tusks,  and  were  both  bleeding  rather  profusely, 
They  charged,  separated,  and  charged  again  and 
again  ;  came  to  close  quarters,  with  a  vast  amount 
of  squealing,  biting  and  tumbling  about  in  clouds  of 
dust ;  with  tusks  and  hoof,  each  endeavoured  to 
give  the  "  coup  de  grace  "  to  his  adversary. 

And  so  they  struggled  and  fought  and  it  was 
quite  uncertain  which  was  going  to  come  off  the 
victor  Now  weight  and  strength  began  to  tell, 
and  the  smaller  one,  who  had  of  late  been 
more  frequently  underneath  than  on  the  top  of  his 
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adversary,  commenced  to  show  signs  of  fatigue. 
Ultimately  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  with  a 
succession  of  squeals,  bolted  for  the  nearest  cover. 
The  other  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  follow ;  he 
had  evidently  received  as  much  damage  as  he 
wished  for.  He  laid  himself  down  for  a  time,  and 
when  rested  recommenced  his  search  for  the 
balance  of  his  supper. 

By  this  time  I  was  weary  of  so  much  reclining, 
and  commenced  slowly  and  cautiously  to  advance. 
I  succeeded  in  approaching  some  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  nearer  without  creating  any  suspicion  what- 
ever ;  but  lying  still  so  long  on  ground  that  was 
anything  but  dry  had  given  me  a  slight  chill.  And 
now  I  felt  that  peculiar  tickling  sensation  in  my 
nose  that  invariably  precedes  an  explosion.  Yes, 
it  was  gradually  working  up  to  the  orthodox 
intensity,  and  I  then  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
sneeze.  How  I  nearly  choked,  nearly  asphyxiated 
myself,  tried  all  and  every  means  I  knew  or  could 
think  of  to  get  rid  of  that  wretched  sensation  which 
is  prophetic  of  the  final  outbreak.  But  it  was  all 
of  no  use  ;  the  more  I  tried  the  more  things  seemed 
to  be  working  up  to  a  climax,  and  knowing  that  I 
should  discover  myself  to  my  porcine  friend,  I  rose 
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on  one  knee  to  try  conclusions  by  a  long  shot 
But  before  I  succeeded  in  bringing  the  sight  of 
the  rifle  to  bear  upon  him  the  burst  came,  at  last, 
"A  tish  hoooooo."  Great  Jupiter,  what  a  row? 
I  never  made  such  a  sneeze  before  nor  since.  It 
acted  on  that  pig  like  an  electric  shock.  He 
jumped  a  clean  four  feet  up  into  the  air,  and  when 
he  reached  terra  firma  again  he  squealed,  snorted, 
galloped  round  several  times  in  a  circle  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do  next.  I 
never  saw  any  animal  so  thoroughly  scared.  He 
went  on  with  such  curious  antics  that  it  was 
impossible  to  shoot  for  laughing.  At  last  he 
scampered  off  at  a  tangent  from  one  of  the  circles 
he  was  describing  and  took  a  bee  line  for  a  large 
patch  of  canes,  some  half  a  mile  off  on  the  plain. 

The  afternoon  was  now  closing  in,  another 
half  hour  and  the  shades  of  evening  would  be 
closing  around  us.  I  followed  leisurely  after  the 
pig  thinking  it  possible  I  might  get  a  shot  at  him 
inside  the  plantation.  I  soon  came  on  to  his 
track,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  him,  but  could 
not  get  a  clear  uninterrupted  shot ;  canes  always 
intervened,  and  as  most  of  them  were  thicker  than 
a  finger,  a  touch  on  them  would  have  deflected  the 
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course  of  the  bullet.  So  I  followed  as  he  led 
waiting  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  I  took 
no  notice  of  the  direction  we  were  going — indeed 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  so  as  he  wound 
about  in  all  directions — and  when,  finally,  the 
light  had  so  far  gone  that  I  could  see  no  more, 
disappointed  and  out  of  luck  I  commenced  my 
return  journey.  But  which  way  had  I  come  was  a 
question  I  found  very  difficult  to  answer. 

The  reeds  were  growing  closely  together,  on 
an  average  ten  feet  high,  and  the  patch  was  two 
or  three  miles  across.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  my 
inward  track  as  I  took  first  one  direction,  then 
another ;  there  was  no  sign  of  the  outside  of  the 
thicket,  and  in  another  five  minutes  it  would  be 
too  dark  to  see  anything  at  all.  At  last  the  night 
closed  in.  Then  I  knew  that  I  had  to  camp  down 
till  daylight,  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  water  to 
be  found  anywhere.  One  consolation  was  at  least 
left  to  me,  I  had  a  box  of  matches  and  a  pouch 
full  of  tobacco. 

Where  I  now  came  to  a  halt  was  in  a  small 
clearing,  that  had  been  made  by  some  of  the 
country  people,  or  others,  cutting  down  the  canes. 
Some  of  these  canes   had  been  carried  away,  the 
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remainder  had  been  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  piled 
ready  to  be  removed  on  some  future  occasion.  As 
I  had  to  pass  the  night  where  I  was,  I  set  about 
preparing  the  best  shelter  I  could  out  of  the  bundles 
of  reeds.  In  a  short  time  I  had  fixed  up  quite  a 
comfortable  little  house,  and  with  some  of  the  bun- 
dles laid  on  the  floor  of  the  interior,  I  made  a  couch 
that  was  raised  up  a  good  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  a  very  hard,  lumpy,  and  anything 
but  a  comfortable  bed,  but  it  did  very  well,  and 
kept  me  off  the  damp  earth. 

I  completed  my  shelter,  took  a  good  look 
round,  and  began  to  feel  very  hungry,  but  it  was  no 
use  thinking  about  it,  for  nothing  could  be  had  till  I 
found  the  boat  in  the  morning.  So  I  sat  down 
inside  my  shelter,  with  the  rifle  at  my  side,  lit  my 
pipe,  thought  and  smoked,  smoked  and  thought, 
in  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  night,  of  what 
had  been,  what  might  have  been,  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  not  even  the  sound  of  an 
insect  to  break  the  silence.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to  sleep,  and  in  no  way  tired  ;  how  long  my 
meditations  continued  I  have  no  idea,  time  did  not 
matter,  I  gave  it  no  heed,  daylight  was  what 
I  looked  for.     A  long  time  must  have  passed,  for  I 
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remember  emptying  and  refilling  my  pipe  several 
times ;  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  from  my 
reverie  by  the  whizz  of  a  rocket,  which,  after 
mounting  high  up  into  the  now  dense  black  sky, 
burst  with  a  loud  report,  and  threw  out  a  shower 
of  bright  white  stars. 

Yes,  I  understood  perfectly  what  it  meant. 
Those  white  stars  asked  me,  "  Are  you  all  right  ? 
If  you  want  assistance  give  the  usual  sign."  No  ! 
No  !  I  thought,  I  want  no  assistance  ;  I  shall  be 
comfortable  enough  till  morning,  and  I  can't  afford 
to  throw  away  a  couple  of  cartridges;  I've  only 
four  left,  and  I  may  want  them  all  and  more  too 
before  daylight,  so  I'll  just  remain  quiet,  and  treat 
the  signal  as  though  I  had  never  seen  it.  I  must 
here  explain  that  my  companion  and  myself  had 
made  many  shooting  trips  together,  and  after 
getting  into  difficulties  in  the  dark  on  four  or  five 
occasions,  we  had  devised  a  system  of  rocket 
signals,  for  which  we  had  drawn  out  a  code. 
This  code  we  taught  to  the  head  boatman,  so 
that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  of  us  from  the 
boat,  he  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  The  same 
head  man  always  accompanied  us,  but  before  he 
was  appointed  to  that  post  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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pass  an  examination  in  the  signal  code.  As  he 
knew  that  when  he  finally  passed,  a  substantial 
"  Cumshaw  "  awaited  him,  he  soon  understood  the 
signals  as  well  as  we  did  ourselves,  and  as  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  good  and  reliable  man,  he 
remained  with  us  for  many  years.  The  rockets  we 
always  made  ourselves,  so  we  put  in  just  what 
coloured  stars  we  liked,  and  we  had  a  great  variety. 
White,  red,  blue,  green,  etc.,  each  of  which  had 
a  different  meaning. 

When  the  single  colours  were  used  up,  then 
we  made  them  with  double  colours,  red  and  white, 
blue  and  yellow,  etc,  and  in  some  we  mixed  three 
different  colours ;  in  short,  our  signals  were  of 
great  variety,  meaning  many  different  things,  and 
on  several  occasions  proving  of  the  greatest  service. 
In  about  five  minutes  after  the  first  rocket  had 
burst,  a  second  followed.  Then  I  knew  that  if  I 
did  not  answer,  they  would  on  the  boat  conclude 
that  I  had  wandered  miles  away  and  found  a 
resting  place  for  the  night  in  some  of  the  native 
villages.  So  I  still  made  no  reply,  and  shortly 
afterwards  lay  down  for  the  night,  with  the 
rifle  handy  by  my  side.  I  fell  into  a  restless 
sleep,   the   reeds    were    hard,    knobby   and   very 
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uncomfortable,  and  not  at  all  conducive  to  a  good 
rest. 

Suddenly  I  woke  up.  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it,  I 
had  heard  something  moving  outside  my  shelter. 
It  is  really  wonderful  how  acute  one's  senses 
become  in  dark  and  lonely  situations  of  this  kind. 
I  sat  up  and  listened.  I  was  right.  There  was 
something  moving  in  the  canes.  I  could  now 
distinctly  hear  them  creaking  as  they  were  being 
bent  by  something  moving  through  them.  By 
Jove  !  I  thought,  that  pig  has  returned  ;  he's  come 
back  on  his  tracks  for  some  more  supper;  I'll  try 
for  him  once  again,  and  possibly  may  be  more 
successful  in  the  dark.  Slowly  and  quietly  I  got 
up,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  yet  the 
canes  would  crackle  a  little,  and  although  I  never 
moved  out  of  the  shelter,  the  rambler  heard  me, 
and  stood  still.  Taking  out  of  my  pocket  a  small 
piece  of  gummed  cardboard,  cut  with  a  small 
triangular  hinge,  that  bent  upwards  at  right 
angles  to  the  barrels,  I  stuck  this  by  means  of  the 
flat  gummed  piece  at  the  end  of  the  rifle,  thus 
forming  a  sight  that  was  easily  seen  in  a  dull 
light.  These  small  triangular  sights  I  was  never 
without ;  they  are  very  useful,  and  are  commonly 
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used  by  all  men  who  look   after   large   game   at 
night. 

The  stars  had  now  shewn  themselves,  and  were 
fairly  bright,  but  the  thicket  of  canes  round  me 
made  the  light  very  dim.  As  I  sat  and  listened,  in 
a  short  time  I  again  heard  the  canes  bending  before 
a  slowly  moving  body,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
a  very  small  bright  reflection  of  light.  That's 
good,  I  reflected  ;  all  right  now,  and  not  twenty 
yards  away.  That  is  the  reflection  of  some  star 
thrown  off  the  brightness  of  his  eye.  Must  be  so, 
for  there  is  not  another  spot  in  his  whole  body 
that  an  electric  light  even  could  brighten  up.  But 
which  eye  is  it  ?  If  I  take  it  to  be  his  right  eye 
which  is  towards  me,  and  aim  for  where  his  left 
shoulder  ought  to  be,  and  it  should  finally  prove 
to  be  his  left  eye,  then  the  ball  will  go  a  foot  or 
more  in  front  of  his  snout.  No  !  that  will  never 
do,  and  I  can't  see  the  faintest  sign  of  his 
body.  I  will  make  surer  work  of  it  by  aiming 
straight  for  his  eye,  and  taking  my  chance  of  a 
charge,  which  is  certain  to  follow  if  the  ball  does 
not  settle  him  at  once.  Another  glitter,  another 
slight  reflection  ;  no  time  to  lose  now,  I  must  try 
my  luck  or  he'll  be  off. 
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Slowly  and  steadily  I  brought  the  small  card- 
board light  to  bear  upon  the  tiny  bright  spot,  and 
quietly  pressed  the  trigger.  The  blaze  of  light 
that  followed  the  ignition  of  the  powder  was 
perfectly  blinding  ;  nothing  was  visible  for  some 
seconds  afterwards.  The  report  of  the  rifle  was 
fearful,  and  a  two  ounce  ball,  with  six  and  a  half 
drams  of  powder  behind  it,  sped  upon  its  way. 
The  roar  of  the  gun  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
night  appeared  to  bring  the  very  canes  themselves 
to  life  ;  and,  as  it  echoed  back  from  the  hills  and 
through  the  canes  again  and  again,  certain  it  is 
that  birds  and  animals,  of  whose  proximity  I  had 
not  had  the  slightest  notice,  were  hurrying  away, 
from  what,  to  them,  must  have  appeared  the  end 
of  all  things.  The  smoke  hung  so  thickly  round 
me  that  I  could  distinguish  nothing.  What- 
ever it  was  that  I  had  fired  at  I  had  hit,  and  hit 
pretty  badly  too,  for  the  canes  were  cracking  and 
bending,  and  a  most  awful  yelling  going  on  where 
I  had  seen  my  pig.  But  no  pig,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  squealed  like  that  before,  or  made  such  a  noise 
over  a  bullet  wound,  or  ever  called  out  "  Oh ! 
Oh !  Master,  Master,"  and  then  something  in 
Chinese,  of  which  I  understood  just  nothing  at  all. 
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Great  Scott !  what  can  it  be  ?  It  must  be 
some  unfortunate  Chinaman  that  I  had,  in  the 
dark,  imagined  to  be  a  pig.  But  what  on  earth 
was  he  prowling  about  for  in  the  midst  of  the 
canes  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Out  I  jumped  from 
my  shelter  and  ran  to  see  what  mischief  I  had 
done.  I  found  one  of  my  own  boat  coolies  kicking 
and  rolling  about  on  the  ground,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  found  someone  near  him,  roared  all  the  louder. 

11  There  now,  that  will  do  ;  stop  that  row,  and 
tell  me  where  you  are  hit.  You  can't  be  very 
badly  hurt,  or  you  would  not  make  such  a  yelling." 
He  now  raised  up  one  of  his  legs,  but  I  could  see 
nothing,  it  was  too  dark.  There  was  a  broken 
lantern  lying  by  his  side,  but  the  lamp  inside  was 
intact.  Lighting  this  with  a  match — which  would 
never  have  accompanied  me  had  I  been  one  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  anti-tobacconists — I  soon 
found  that  the  ball  had  gone  through  the  calf  of 
his  leg,  making  a  nasty  wound  which  was  bleeding 
freely,  but  no  bone  was  broken,  as  it  was  merely  a 
flesh  wound. 

Extemporising  a  torniquet  with  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  I  soon  reduced  the  bleeding,  and 
tearing  up  my  shirt  for  bandages,  bound  up  the 
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wound.  He  submitted  to  my  somewhat  rough 
treatment  with  every  confidence,  and  when  I  had 
done  as  much  as  I  could  he  chin-chined,  and 
appeared  very  contented,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words :  "  Ay-yah  now  my  too  muchee  soon  b'long 
all  slopper,  this  b'long  very  number  one  doctor 
pidgin."  Looking  over  his  things  I  saw  he  had 
a  rocket  with  him,  at  which  I  was  much  surprised, 
for  the  coolies  were  never  allowed  to  touch  them ; 
so  I  asked  him  where  he  got  it. 

He  told  me  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  master  in  the  boat,  with  instructions  to  use  it 
if  he  found  me  and  wanted  assistance.  That  as  I 
had  made  no  reply  to  the  signals  from  the  boat, 
my  friend  supposed  that  I  was  either  too  much 
hurt  to  do  so,  or  that  I  had  been  taken  by  the 
country  people  and  confined  in  one  of  their 
villages ;  that  he  had  sent  out  three  men  in 
different  directions  to  make  enquiries,  each  having 
a  rocket  which  was  to  be  the  signal  that  I  had 
been  found,  and  when  fired  the  others  would 
hasten  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  my 
friend  with  another  man  would  also  come  from  the 
boat. 

This  was  luck  indeed ;    here  was   the   very 
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thing  I  wanted.  So  without  more  delay  I  made  a 
couple  of  loose  rings  of  linen,  passed  them  over  a 
broken  cane,  slipped  the  stick  of  the  rocket  through 
the  rings,  and  touched  the  slow  match  with  a 
spark  of  fire.  In  a  moment,  with  a  furious  whizz, 
and  a  fierce  rush,  away  it  flew  into  the  air,  leaving 
a  long  train  of  fire  behind,  and  then  burst  into  a 
shower  of  bright  red  stars.  I  knew  the  message 
those  red  stars  conveyed,  equally  as  well  as  the 
message  that  the  white  ones  had  brought  to  me 
a  short  time  before,  and  I  was  certain  that  I 
should  now  have  with  me,  as  soon  as  possble,  at 
least  the  half  of  the  boat's  crew. 

This  particular  rocket  had  been  given  by  my 
companion  to  the  coolie,  in  case,  that  when  he 
found  me,  he  found  that  I  had  met  with  some 
accident  and  wanted  immediate  assistance.  This 
was  the  meaning  we  had  given  to  a  red  star  rocket. 
Each  of  the  other  coolies  carried  one  of  a  similar 
colour.  After  waiting  some  little  time,  my  com- 
panion, with  three  men  from  the  boat,  joined  us, 
the  other  two  coolies  having  previously  come  in. 
An  impromptu  stretcher  was  now  quickly  construct- 
ed from  some  canes  bound  together,  on  which  we 
laid  the  wounded  coolie,  and  then  hoisted  him  on 
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to  the  shoulders  of  the  other  men.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  clearing  a  road  for  the  men  to  pass 
through,  but  they  appeared  to  know  exactly  the 
direction  to  take. 

We  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  open,  and  had  the  daylight  lasted  only  a 
short  time  longer  I  must  have  struck  the  outside 
of  the  thicket,  for  I  was  gradually  making  my  way 
towards  it.  When  we  were  clear  from  the  canes, 
no  time  was  lost  in  gaining  the  boat ;  the  coolie 
had  stood  the  jolting  very  well,  but  complained 
very  much  of  pains  in  his  leg.  We  laid  him  down 
on  the  deck,  where  there  was  more  room  than  in 
any  other  place  to  move  about,  then  washed  and 
dressed  the  wound,  which  was  rather  a  ragged  one, 
and  put  the  unfortunate  man  to  bed.  Here  we 
kept  him  for  some  time  (I  forget  exactly  how 
many  days),  brought  him  up  on  deck  in  favourable 
warm  weather,  dressed  his  wound  twice  a  day, 
attended  to  his  general  health,  and  in  a  fortnight 
or  so  he  was  able  to  limp  about.  In  six  weeks 
he  was  as  well  as  ever.  The  place  healed  perfectly, 
and  was  no  source  of  inconvenience  to  him,  but  for 
the  remainder  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  a  deep  red 
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scar  will  remind  him  of  his  night's  search  for  me 
in  the  cane  brake* 

Afterwards  when  I  came  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  for  I  was  curious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  accident,  I  could  not  blame  myself  for 
imagining  the  cautious,  stealthy  movement  in  the 
canes  to  be  a  pig,  or  some  other  equally  large 
animal.  I  had  no  idea  my  friend  would  think  of 
sending  men  to  look  for  me ;  such  an  alternative 
had  never  been  suggested  or  even  spoken  about 
before.  And  if  it  had,  I  should  have  expected  the 
men  to  have  advanced  shouting,  and  making  a 
noise,  so  that  I  should  answer  them,  and  not  to 
creep  along  in  a  quiet  stealthy  manner.  The 
natural  superstition  of  the  Chinese  made  these 
men  afraid  of  ghosts  and  goblins  in  the  dark,  and 
the  only  surprising  thing  about  it  was  that  they 
even  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  seperate  at 
all.  By  daylight  they  would  have  faced  anything, 
without  the  slightest  sign  or  thought  of  fear ;  but 
darkness  quite  altered  the  matter.  Their  credulity, 
their  belief  in  omens,  their  dread  of  the  super- 
natural, their  fear  of  ghosts,  make  all  Chinese 
shun  the  darkness  of  night ;  so  much  so  that  even 
in  Shanghai  numbers  of  the  natives  keep  a  lamp 
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burning  through  the  night,  and  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  telling  you  that  they  do  so  to  ward 
off  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

What  I  took  to  be  the  glitter  of  the  pig's  eye 
was  the  reflection  of  a  star  on  the  glass  of  the 
lantern  the  coolie  carried.  When  he  left  the  boat, 
the  lantern  was  lighted.  But  somehow,  he  could 
not  tell  how,  it  had  gone  out,  and  he  did  not 
trouble  to  light  it  again.  When  he  carried  it 
swinging  from  his  straightened  arm,  it  hung  about 
level  with  his  knee.  On  measuring  the  distance 
afterwards  that  he  was  from  my  shelter  when  I 
fired  at  him  it  was  found  to  be  a  trifle  over  thirty 
yards,  and  I  was  more  than  pleased  at  my 
accurate  shot  in  the  dark.  The  ball  struck 
exactly  on  the  bright  reflection  of  the  star,  and  had 
the  mark  been  an  animal's  eye  he  would  have 
received  a  very  speedy  quietus. 

Anyhow,  an  accident  of  this  kind  always  has 
the  effect  of  reminding  one  of  the  necessity  of  extra 
caution  being  exercised,  when  shooting  after  night 
has  closed  in,  and  when  there  is  any  probability 
of  natives  prowling  round  in  the  dark.  It  is 
marvellous  what  a  quantity  of  lead  one  of 
these  large  wild  mountain  boars  will  carry  away  if 
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not  struck  in  a  vital  spot.  The  shoulder  and  the 
spine  are  always  sure,  and  the  head  is  a  certainty 
if  you  get  on  to  a  true  line  with  the  brain.  Their 
skulls  are  strong  and  thick,  and  before  firing  at 
the  head  of  a  charging  pig,  your  own  eye  must  tell 
you  whether  it  is  at  such  an  angle  that  the  ball 
will  glance  or  penetrate.  You  must  be  able  to  see 
this  instinctively,  for  there  is  no  time  to  think.  A 
great  deal,  too,  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
bullet.  An  ordinary  military  conically  formed 
bullet  would  be  as  certain  to  glance  as  a  more 
appropriately  formed  missile  would  be  as  certain  to 
penetrate. 

Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
man  who  hunts  large  game  to  know  something  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  animal  he  pursues  ;  especially 
the  head,  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  brain. 
With  this  knowledge,  and  his  nerves  in  good 
condition,  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  bagging  the 
greater  part  of  whatever  number  of  beasts  he  gives 
chase  to.  Without  it,  his  chances  are  equally 
good  of  only  wounding  his  game,  and  probably  of 
being  made  a  cripple  himself  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  supposing  nothing  worse  should  happen 
at   the   time.      I   give   this    advice    without    any 
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hesitation,  having  been  present  at  two  fatal 
accidents,  both  having  been  brought  about  simply 
from  a  want  of  the  anatomical  knowledge,  and  a 
consequent  hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  the  spot 
to  aim  at,  when  brought  into  close  quarters  with  a 
charging  wounded  beast. 

Of  all  large  animals  none  are  so  simple  and  so 
easy  to  shoot  as  the  Canadian  black  bear.  The 
grizzly  I  have  never  met  with,  but  the  Canadian 
bears  that  I  have  seen  raise  themselves  up  on  their 
hind  legs  as  soon  as  they  come  within  a  few  paces 
of  you ;  but  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  permit 
them  to  come  to  any  closer  quarters  or  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  fall  into  their  embrace,  and  a  bear's 
caress  is  particularly  impressive ;  this  is  their 
usual  method  of  attack.  When  up  on  their  hind 
quarters  they  expose  on  their  chest  a  white  mark 
in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  ;  a  little  more  angular 
at  the  bend.  The  junction  of  these  two  lines  is  a 
fatal  place  to  plant  a  bullet.  It  is  sudden  death 
to  poor  bruin,  for  this  angle  lies  directly  over  the 
heart.  When  taken  unawares  and  alone,  they  are 
nervous,  timid  creatures,  will  always  get  out  of  the 
way,  when  they  can,  and  hide  themselves  from 
men  ;    but  when  they  have  their  young  ones  with 
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them,  they  are  savage  enough,  and  will  make 
a  furious  attack  upon  anyone  intruding  near 
their  haunts,  and  are  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the 
offensive. 

Long  ago  I  resided  for  three  or  four  years  in 
Lower  Canada,  about  a  hundred  miles  or  so  south 
from  Quebec,  in  the  Province  of  St.  Francis.  My 
little  home  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  tract  of 
virgin  forest,  which  extended  for  many  miles 
beyond  a  lake  that  hunters  had  christened 
11  Moosehead  Lake,"  on  account  of  the  number  of 
moose  found  in  that  district,  Some  twenty  miles 
to  the  east  of  my  location,  in  the  depths  of 
the  dense  forest  was  another  lake,  "  Brompton 
Lake,"  a  large  sheet  of  water,  a  favourite  resort 
of  bears — where  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  lie  perdu 
as  long  as  one  cared  and  watch  their  gambols 
and  play  as  they  splashed  about  in  the  water  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  This  was  varied  by  an 
occasional  combat  between  some  of  the  elder 
brethren ;  when  all  the  others  would  leave  the 
lake  to  look  on.  North-east  of  this,  my  warm  and 
comfortable  home,  came  that  net-work  of  lake, 
forest,  and  mountain  that  covers  the  northern  and 
centre   portions   of    the    State    of    Maine,    and 
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extended  without  a  break  away  to  the  boundary  of 
New  Brunswick,  about  two  hundred  miles  away. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is,  or  was  in  my 
time,  as  wild  as  a  country  could  be,  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  the  home  of  the  bear, 
the  moose,  the  cariboo,  deer,  and  other  animals. 
There  were  also  some  excellent  trout  streams, 
along  which  I  frequently  wandered  for  many 
miles,  fishing  the  various  waters  of  this  out  of  the 
world  solitude.  It  was  a  charming  spot,  and  one 
that  I  hope  to  revisit  ;  and  not  too  far  away  for 
an  occasional  run  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  while 
everything  necessary  could  be  got  at  the  town  of 
Melbourne,  a  few  miles  distant.  Continually 
I  tumbled  over  bears  in  the  most  odd  and 
unexpected  manner.  I  remember  one  evening, 
when  returning  home  after  a  day's  fishing,  I  saw, 
lying  down  under  a  bush,  what  I  took  to  be  a 
black  retriever  that  I  had  that  morning  purposely 
left  at  home.  Wondering  why  the  dog  had 
rambled  so  far,  I  spoke  to  him,  called  him  by 
name;  he  made  no  reply.  It  was  nearly  dark, 
and  thinking  the  dog  must  be  hurt,  I  went  to  him 
and  put  my  hand  on  his  head,  when  suddenly  up 
jumped  a  great  black  bear,  knocked  me  over  in  his 
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fright,  and  bolted  as  fast  as  he  could.  When 
I  could  think  of  anything  at  all,  after  my  most 
unceremonious  upset,  I  knew  then  that  I  had 
come  upon  a  sleeping  bear,  which  in  the  dark  I  had 
mistaken  for  my  dog. 

Another  time,  wanting  a  good  bear  skin  for  a 
friend  in  the  Old  Country,  I  went  out  to  find  one. 
I  had  passed  two  or  three  that  were  unsuit- 
able, and  came  at  last  on  to  the  track  of  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  large  bear.  I  followed 
the  spoor  for  a  long  distance,  caught  sight  of  him 
several  times,  but  could  not  get  an  uninterrupted 
shot.  At  last,  I  came  within  about  thirty  to  forty 
yards  from  him,  and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
see  that  the  rifle  was  all  right.  When  I  looked 
up  again  he  was  gone ;  I  could  not  see  him 
anywhere.  His  disappearance  was  so  sudden  that 
I  knew  he  could  not  be  far  away,  but  not  a  sound 
indicated  his  whereabouts.  I  ran  to  where  I  had 
last  seen  him,  sprang  on  to  the  trunk  of  a  large 
fallen  tree,  some  three  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  I 
could  have  a  better  view  into  the  surrounding 
timber.  In  the  shaded  light  of  the  forest  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  leaf  moved. 

Concluding    he    must    have    crept    away,    I 
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stepped  on  to  a  small  log,  lying  beside  the  large 
one  I  was  standing  on,  but  this  small  log  rolled 
over,  and  considerably  surprised  me  by  turning 
out  to  be  the  very  bear  I  was  looking  for.  He 
was  exactly  the  colour  of  the  old  charred  trunk, 
and  lay  so  perfectly  motionless — as  they  invariably 
do  when  hiding — that  I  should  not  have  seen  him 
at  all  had  I  not  accidentally  stepped  upon  him. 
Whoever  would  think  of  looking  right  under  one's 
feet  for  a  huge  black  bear  ?  However,  he  was 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  I  was  ;  he  rushed  at 
me — I  had  lost  my  rifle  in  the  first  tumble— threw 
me  violently  to  the  ground,  and  when  I  picked 
myself  up  again,  sore  and  bruised,  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

There  are  still  remaining  in  the  solitary  wilds 
a  few  of  the  original  (not  the  degenerate  half- 
breeds  one  sees  so  much  of  in  the  Western  States, 
but  the  genuine  article  itself,  the  true  Fennimore 
Cooper  type  of)  North  American  Indians,  who 
make  a  scanty  and  precarious  living,  as  they 
always  have  done,  by  trapping  and  snaring  in 
winter,  and  basket-making  in  the  summer.  In 
making  long  excursions  of  several  days  into  this 
wilderness    of    lakes    and    woods,    it    is    always 
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advantageous  to  engage  two  or  three  to  go  with 
you,  to  act  as  guides  and  carriers.  They  are 
splendid  hunters  and  trappers,  and  if  they  once 
take  a  liking  to  their  employer  he  may  unre- 
servedly depend  upon  them,  and  be  quite  satisfied 
that  they  will  find  for  him  what  game  there  is  in 
the  district.  I  invariably  found  them  faithful  and 
true,  very  clever  in  calling  moose.  This  can  only 
be  done — so  far  as  my  experience  goes — at  the 
close  of  the  summer,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  The  calls  are  made  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  birch  bark,  which  the  Indians  twist  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  with  which  they  can 
produce  a  variety  of  sounds.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  keep  them  sober.  A  little  fire- 
water they  must  have,  or  they  will  turn  sulky. 
Keep  them  on  strict  Temperance  principles  and 
they  will  take  you  away  from  all  game  ;  or  what 
is  more  likely,  they  will,  during  the  night,  desert 
you  altogether.  If  they  get  a  full  cargo  of  whiskey 
on  board,  camp  down  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  you  may  then  be  quite  sure  of  their  sobriety 
for  the  next  five  or  six  days. 
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"Mr.  Percival  has  been  in  many  lands  and  through  many 
dangerous  adventures,  but  while  running  the  rapids  and  whirlpools  of 
the  Blue  River,  and  looking  up  at  the  tremendous  rock  scenery  of  these 
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seemed  tame  .  ...  In  his  later  chapters  he  scampers  across 
country  hither  and  thither,  over  a  great  variety  of  Chinese  subjects, 
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"The  public  ought  to  be  warneu  about  Mr.  Percival's  book,  'The 
Land  of  the  Dragon.'  They  are  likely  at  first  sight  to  regard  it  as  but 
one  more  collection  of  travellers'  impressions  as  to  China,  and  for  that 
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and  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Percival,  be  warned  that  any  such  course  will  be 
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casual  impression  of  an  unqualified  observer,  or  from  taking  us  over 
ground  as  familiar  to  most  readers  as  the  ordinary  tourist's  track  in 
Switzerland  or  in  Norway.  It  deals  with  a  part  of  China  but  little 
known  to  Europeans,  and  deals  with  it  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  style, 
agreeably  varied  from  the  self-conscious  communings  of  the  average 
globe-trotter.  He  is  always  interesting,  always  informing,  and 
never  tedious.  A  more  interesting  work  of  its  kind  is  not  often  pub- 
lished."—  Yorkshire  Post. 

"  Those  armchair  travellers,  those  true  Epicureans  who  like  to  skim 
the  cream  of  other  and  more  active  people's  experiences,  cannot  do 
better  than  provide  themselves  with  Mr.  Spencer  Percival's  delightful 
book  '  The  Land  of  the  Dragon '  (Hurst  &  Blackett).  Sixteen  years' 
life  in  China  entitle  him  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  authority  on  the 
Flowery  Land  and  its  inhabitants,  and  his  account  of  his  journey  far  up 
the  gorges  of  the  great  Yangtze-Kiang  river,  and  his  explorations  and 
adventures  on  the  various  inland  lakes  and  their  islands,  make 
delightful  reading." — The  World. 

"  The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  read- 
able book,  both  interesting  and  amusing,  and  well  written  through- 
out."— The  Academy. 

"  The  book  is  well  written,  descriptions  frequently  graphic  and 
powerful,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  stirring  adventure  and  strange 
situations  ....  The  book  is  exceedingly  interesting  reading,  and 
many  will  thoroughly  enjoy  perusing  its  pages." — Art  and  Literature. 

"  One  derives  a  clearer  notion  of  real  Chinese  life  from  these  rapid 
notes  and  sketches  than  from  graver  and  more  pretentious,  but 
probably  less  trustworthy,  narratives." — Daily  News. 
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